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@EOKPITOYT EIATAAIA 


TA MIMIKA. 








PREFACE. 


———____. 


In editing this selection of Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus, an effort has been made to keep in view, as well 
the reputation of the authors, as the interests of the stu- 
dious reader. For both these purposes it seemed con- 
venient to distribute the apparatus of information which 
should accompany the text, into three parts, namely, 
into the Annotations, the Critical Commentary, and the 
Glossary. For, as an author is responsible only for 
what he actually wrote, and not for what “time has 
blurred,” or what others have supposed he may have 
written; and as he is also entitled to take for granted 
that his readers are acquainted with the language and 
dialect in which he writes: it is dealing but fairly 
with his memory, to preserve the perusal of his concep- 
tions as free as possible from the adventitious obscu- 
rity which a cloud of conjectures casts wherever it rests, 
and also from the associations of that inevitable labour 
which attends, and, indeed, forms part of the value of phi- 
lological research. Nay further, justice obviously requires 
that the exegesis too, and illustration, which form the 
matter of annotations upon the literature of a dead lan- 
guage, should not be confounded in our imagination with 
the productions of the authors themselves, but be always 
considered as the mere aids of our incapacity to under- 
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stand, with the readiness they naturally expected, not 
merely the syntactic combinations, idioms, and phrases 
of their language, but also any proverbial expressions or. 
sayings of the day, which they might employ, either as 
one of the characteristic proprieties of their Person, or 
for the purpose of giving a raciness to their own descrip- 
tions. This latter remark is peculiarly pertinent to the 
Mimic Idyls of Theocritus which form the first part of 
this selection, for, being chiefly employed in the pour- 
traying of every day life, they contain many adages and 
allusions (cf. Annot. on Hypoth. Id. x1v., and Idyls xv., 
XIv., and XxL, passim), the point of which can hardly be 
appreciated with a sufficient degree of freshness, after the 
trouble of attaining, or approximating to, their matter- — 
of-fact meaning. On the other hand, it seemed desirable 
that the student should be reminded that there is a dif- 
ference between understanding and appreciating what an 
author haswritten, and mastering the discussions as to whe- 
ther such or such a reading has proceeded from his pen ; 
or, which is the second and more arduous function of 
the critic, whether this or that entire piece is justly attri- 
buted to the writer in question. And again, it should 
be borne in mind, that it is one thmg to analyse the mate- 
rials, and even the ornamental detail of a building, and 
another to grasp the design of the whole, and be impressed 
and imbued with the beauty of its general effect. 

The same regard to the interest both of the author 
and his reader will be found to apologise for the grouping 
of the poems which has been adopted here, not without 
an apprehension that at first sight it might have the ap- 
pearance of an unjustifiable eccentricity. As Valckenaer 
had written a-volume upon the Adoniazuse alone, and 
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Toup also had selected it for a peculiar illustration in 
his “ Epistola Joannis Toupii de Syracuasuis,” it appeared 
desirable that this piece should be first presented to the 
student, as it was hoped that when he had surmounted 
the criticism, &c., which has become connected with it, — 
he would afterwards find but little difficulty in mastering 
the remaining compositions of our author. 

Again, there is no reason for imagining that Theo- 
critus published his poems in one collection, or in any 
regular order*. In the MSS. they do not follow in the 


* The following observations 
upon this subject are taken from 
Wuestemann’s Preface to Theocri- 
tus, p. 21, sqq. | 

‘‘Primum dicamus de carmi- 
num collectione in universum. 
Atque hoc loco ante omnia in exa- 
men vocandum est epigramme Ar- 
temidori grammatici, quod inscri- 
bitur tai 15 dbpeicts tay Bouxorixey 
weneatey, Distichon ipsum hoc 
eat: 

‘BovxcoXccal Movoa owopddeg woxd’ 

viv & ipa waoat 
dyri pag pdvdpac, ivri pdicg dyédac.’ 
Legitur in Anthologié Palatiné rx. 
205. Tom. 11. pag. 69, saepiusque 
in Theocriti codicibus repetitum 
est. Quaeris primum, quis fuerit 
Artemidorus ille, tum quae eius 
fuerint partes in Theocriti carmi- 
nibus colligendis et ordinandis. 
Artemidoram omnes consentiunt 
Alexandrinum esse illum, qui 
Athenseo sacpenumero laudatus 
sub nomine Aristophanei sive Pseu- 
doaristophanei notus est. Aetatem 
si quaeris, proxime accedit ad Aris- 
tophanem grammaticum, cujus aut 
discipulus fuit aut scholam certe 
accepit. Hactenus igitur nulla 
dissensio est. Difficilius ad alteram 
quaestionem respondeas. Primum 


doceri vis, quid praestiterit aut 
prestare voluerit Artemidorus. Si 
verba epigrammatis recte inter- 
pretamur, dicit grammaticus dis- 
persa antea auctorum bucolicorum 
carmina se in unum corpus colle- 
gisse. Non igitur Theocrito tan- 
tum hoc operae praestitit, sed 
Bioni quoque et Moscho, fortasse 
etiam Stesichoro, Philetae, aliis. 
De tribus illis poetis quos primo 
loco nominavi intellexit haec ver- 
ba Naeckius in prooemio, quod in- 
dici praelectionum Bonnae 1828. 
habendarum praemisit; vide All- 
gemeine Schulzeitung, 1828. 2 
Abtheilung. nro 100. Ex quo con- 
sequitur Theocritum ipsum Idyl- 
lia, dum viveret, non ita in vulgus 
edidisse, ut unum quoddam corpus 
efficerent. Sed instituta est eorum 
collectio ab Artemidoro, abs quo si 
fuisset, interlissent fortasse praes- 
tantissimae hse antiquitatis reli- 
quiae. Nec multum post Theocriti 
obitum hanc collectionem factam 
esse docet aetas Artemidori. Ce- 
terum ita simul intelligis, qui ce- 
teri grammatici Alexandrini pro- 
clives fuerint in commentarios in 
Theocritum componendos. Dis- 
persa, quae singula haud dubie 
maximopere placuerant, erant Idyl- 
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same succession ; nor is a regularity in this respect pre- 


served in the early editions. 


Hence it appeared more 


than excusable, in a selection of this description, to ar- 
range the poems according to their own intrinsic charac- 


teristics. 


And of the classes into which they may be 


thus distributed, none seemed to possess so good a claim 
to priority as the Mimic Idyls, as well on account of their 
own proper merits, as of the peculiar interest with which 


lia Theocriti ; flagitantibus ea 
hominibus collegit Artemidorus. 
Tum tam collectio carminum in- 
stituta quam plausus, quem tule- 
rant, invitavit grammaticos ad ea 
illustranda, quorum studia recon- 
ditioris dialecti usu rerumque 
tractatarum copia magis incensa 
sunt. Artemidorus vero quam ra- 
tionem inierit in disponendis The- 
ocriti carminibus nescimus. Id 
tantum pro certo ponendum vide- 
tur, eum non certum quendam 
ordinem observasse, nec temporum 
argumentive habuisse rationem. 
Fuit is aetatis mos, quae, quum in 


aliis rebus minutissimis putidam — 


adhiberet diligentiam, alia maiora 
non curaret. Exemplo est Pinda- 
ricorum carminum collectio ab 
Aristophane Byzantino, doctissimo 
suae aetatis homine, instituta: in 
qua certum finem, quo graviora 
spectentur quam victoriarum qui 
valde pendet a fortuna locus, iure 
desideras. Sed porro queres, an 
is ordo, qui Artemidoro placuerit, 
idem servatus sit in nostris editio- 
nibus. Atque hoc quidem negan- 
dum videtur. Etenim in libris ma- 
nu exaratis Idyllia neque omnia 
apparent, ceteris praeter octodecim 
priora omissis, neque eo ordine, 
qui hodie vulgatus est. Ne longus 
sim, vide quae loannes Augustus 


Iacobs, vir diligentissimus, passim 
disputavit in Praefatione editionis 
Halensis, ut pag. XCIIL, pag. XCV. 
Veterum etiam editionum alia 
alium sequitur ordinem. Vide eun- 
dem Iacobsium Praefat. p. x1x. 
Quocirca minime mirandum etiam 
Draconem Stratonicensem, qui 
plurimos Theocriti versus excitat, 
Idyllia et ordine alio et pauciora 
numero in codice suo reperisse. 
Videatur Wissowa in libello, de 
quo mox accuratius dicam, pag. 13. 
Qui Draconis liber, ut obiter hoc 
dicam, haud optimae notae videtur 
fuisse, quum bonam vitiorum par- 
tem nostrarum editionum Draco 
quoque repetat, ut, posteaquam 
omnes ab eo allatos locos contulis- 
sem cum Theocriti editione, me 
nihil fere lucri ex hac collatione 
habuisse affirmare queam. Sed ut 
illuc revertar, vix fieri posse vide- 
tur, ut quisquam, in tanta libro- 
rum discrepantia, in uno codice 
verum et antiquum ab Artemidoro 
institutum ordinem exstare de- 
monstret. Quod ut eveniret, inte- 
grior etiam codex, quam ii, qui 
adhuc collati sunt, exstant, neces- 
se est reperiatur. In nostra enim 
horum carminum collectione alia 
sunt ab initio mutila, alia in fine. 
Artemidorus certe non nisi inte- 
gra novit.” 
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they are invested in consequence of their being the only 
means we possess of forming a conception of the nature 
of those Mimes” of Sophron, which were so much ad- 
mired, and familiarly perused, by the loftiest intellect 
Greece ever produced. (Cf. Annot. g, on the Hypoth. of 
Id. XV.) 

Moreover, it was considered that the first impression 
of our author would be more in his favour by this ar- 
rangement, for the injudicious imitations of the modern 
votaries of pastoral poetry have created a very pardona- 
ble nausea towards all compositions of this character. 

The conclusion, then, of publishing the Mimic Idyls 
first, being thus arrived at, the precedence of the 
"Adwuafovcae was established by the reasons before 
mentioned. The similarity of the poet’s aim in the com- 
position of Id. xiv. (cf Annot. on its Hypoth., and Herm. 
ibid. v. 22 in V.R.) suggested that it should be the next 
in order; and Id. xxi. being a shorter piece, and accom- 
panied by a less positive evidence of its having been 


> There is an amusing garrulity 
in the way Valcken. expresses his 
desire that time had spared these 
compositions: ‘ Non alibi lecta, 
permulta fuerunt, ut in Graecis 
Syracosii Sophronis, sic in Latinis 
Equitis Romani Laberii Mimis. 
Exiguos hos duo libellos nos qui- 
dem centeni his in oris incorrup- 
tae Antiquitatis amatores integris 
undecim Sancti Augustini (cuius 
tamen opus eruditum de Civitate 
Dei perditum nollemus), volumi- 
nibus perlibenter redimeremus. 
Quod si forte exiguus hic meus 
libellus in manus inciderit labo- 
Yiosi cujusdam et eruditi, quales 
certe sunt inter istos Theologos 


plures, ex Benedictinorum S. Mauri 
sodalitio; haec ab admiratore Cal- 
Vini, viri etiam Latine et Graece 
perdocti, dici minus moleste feret, 
ubi legerit, Romana maiestate dig- 
num, Laberii Prologum in Macro- 
bii Saturn. Ir. c. vil.; et praeterea 
cognoverit, Sanctos Patres, quos 
vocant a me quoque fieri suo me- 
rito permagni; quorum quidem 
scripta otiosus in Museo Frisiaco, 
etiam nunc Sapientum et Docto- 
rum hominum receptaculo, dili- 
genter legerim: sed, quod Sophro- 
nis Mimorum amator dicere sole- 
bat Plato, r& viv Asyouey’ toriy 
tvxei.—Annot.in Argum. Adon. 
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formed after the model of Sophron, and having suffered 
so much, moreover, in its text, from the hand of time . 
and less careful transcription, naturally gave place to the 
Dappaxevrpia, the truly poetic conception and finished 
execution of which reflect the highest credit upon the 
imaginative power and exquisite taste of its author. 
After the adoption of this arrangement the Editor’s fears 
with regard to its being approved by others of judgment 
superior to his own, were removed by finding that an 
ancient precedent amply warranted his adventure. In 
a MS. described in Warton’s edition, vol. 1. p. 371, as 
“ Codex Mediceus, sive Laurentianus, (sive Medico-Lau- 
rentianus, sec. Wart. in Not. sublin.) bons note, cum 
Pindaro et Epistolis Libanii compactus, numerat. 37. Con- 
tulit Sanctamandus,” the Supaxovora, Id. xv. the Kuvio- 
xas "Epos, Id. xiv. and the Pappaxevrpia, Id. u. follow 
in the order which had appeared most desirable, with- 
out the knowledge of this authority in its favour. 

It is only necessary to add, that the work has been 
undertaken for the use of students in the University of 
Dublin, under the sanction of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College, who have defrayed the cost 
of this edition. 


Triity CoLtLece, Dustin, 
tth February, 1846. 
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GEOKPITOS, 6 rwy BovcorAKwy romrijc’, Supaxovctoc® jv ro 
yévog, warpd¢g Tuyuyldov', we avrdg pnoi, 
Dipexlda, wa Ox Td pecapéorov wddag EAxete 5 

"Evtoe 82 rd SyuyxiSa érdvupor elvac ALyovor Soxei yap ode ric 
THY modooyry elvar’ warépa 2 toynxtvar Tpakaydpay, nat pnripa 
Pirlvav. Axovaric 8 yéyove Pinta, cat "AokAnmiddov®, Hy pvn- 
poveber. “Hxpace O? xard rov xatpdy Tov [roAeualou rov érexAnOev- 
ro¢ Aaywov'. Ilept 82 rnv ray BouxoAKay rolnow svpunc yevd- 
pevog modding Odéne & rotrwy éréruye’ Kata your riwag Mécyoc 
cadovpevoc Oedkorrog érexAHOn. 


= +s Theocriti vitam plures [that is among the moderns, for there does not 
appear to be any other Greek biography of Theocritus except that which is 
given above, if it deserve the name, and the notice of Suidas] persequuti sunt. 
Ambryon, Grammaticus, repi Ocoxpirov laudatur a Diogene Laertio, v. m1. sed 
is de Theocrito Chio egisse videtur. Theocriti genus, incerto auctore, Greece, 
pluribus premissum est editionibus.” Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. vol. ux p. 764. 
Edit. Harles. 

The following is from Suidas in v. Oedcpiroc. Oedxptroc, Xioc, pHyrwp, 
padnric Mnrpodwpou rov "Icoxparixov. “Eypaye Xpeiage dyrerohcredoaro dé 
Ocordury rq toropicy. Péperat 2 abrov ‘Loropia AtBing, cai 'Emorodai Oaupd- 
oa. “Eort dé cai Erepog Oedxprroc, pakaydpov nai Sirivync: of dé Teupixor, 
Lvpacovoroc’ ot dé Pact Kgowv, [Gyraldus also observes that some have thought 
him of Cos and others of Chios.] pergnoe dt dv Zupaxovoatc. Ovrog éypawe ra 
Kadotpeva Bovrodted Ey Awpids dtadéxryp. Tevic 0& dvagépovory cic abrov cai 
ravra’ IWlporidag, ‘EAXzidac, “Ypvouc, ‘Hpwivac, 'Exicndea pédrn, 'EXeyeiag, 
"IldpBove, cai ’Extypappara. “lortov 5& bre rpeic yeydvact BovcoXtxay iray 
wowunral, Oedxptrog ovroai, Méoxog Sexeduornc, cai Biwy o Zpupyvaiog, Ex rivog 
xwptdiov, cadovpivou Swoon. 

Every one who has undertaken to give a sketch of the life of Theocritus has 
found reason to complain of the paucity of the materials from which to form his 
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draught. But the complaint of an obscurity arising from this source does not 
_ appear so well founded. The evidence which can be obtained upon such a sub- 
ject naturally falls into the division of internal and external; and in this par- 
ticular case, though the latter is sufficiently meagre in its detail, yet it acquires 
much probability from its coincidence with the information derivable from inter- 
nal sources, namely, from the writings themselves of our author, and also from 
no contradictory statements being advanced by any authoritative writers in sub- 
sequent antiquity, while any notices that appear in such quarters fall in with 
the earlier accounts now before us. 

b Theocritus is probably thus described in order to distinguish him from the 
Chian rhetorician of the same name. But it is obvious that the words rd Bov- 
«odd cannot, except by a very objectionable latitude, be understood as a ge- 
neral title of all his works. This appears, as well from a comparison of what 
still remains to us of his compositions, as from the summary of them given by 
Suidas. 

Whether the particularization of Theocritus as a bucolic poet arose from 
the circumstance of the Idyls of that class which he wrote, or which survived 
him, being more numerous than those of any other species, or from the first 
efforts of his muse being of a pastoral character, there is no doubt of its being: 
generally adopted at an early period. Thus Longinus, in his transient notice 
of our author, zepi “Youve § xxx. 4, observes upon his preeminence in this 
provincé (although he is understood by some, and apparently with justice, to 
allude to his other poems also in the exceptive clause of the sentence). ‘Ey 
roi¢ BoveoXswoic, Any ddiywy roy wher, 6 Oedxptrog ixtrvyicrarog. So 
too Quintilian (whose critique seems to have been based upon a partial ac- 
quaintance only with our author's compositions, for to a part only is it at all 
applicable) observes in the Inst. Orat. lib. x. 1, 55, ‘‘ Admirabilis in suo genere 
Theocritus, sed musa illa rustica et pastoralis non forum modo, verum etiam 
urbem reformidat.” The explanation of the term Bovcodtcad being thus generally 
applied, because a bucolick air and colouring inspires and tints the rest of 
Theocritus’ productions, seems to be as little founded in reality as it would be, 
if it were, derogatory to our author’s reputation, for 

‘‘ Descriptas servare vices operumque colores, 
Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor?” Hor. A. P. 86. 

In reference to the more special use of the term, the following statement is 
made in one of the prefaces which usually accompany editions of Theocritus en- 
titled Wepi dtapopac ray Bouvxodtcxwyv: Ta Bovxodexd Exe Cragopdy rijy [better 
rig and éxeypagic, which the editor conjectured, and finds appear in the Vat. 4.] 
réy womparuy ertypagny’ cai yap Aiwodtka tort cai Tlotpernxd cai Meera. 
THY pévTor ad TaY Body EiAngev ErtypadHy, we apiarevovrog Tov Zwou' did Kai 
BovcoXtxd sipnrat wavra. 

¢ So in Epigr. xxu. which is entitled Tod abrod eig ry éavrod BiBdo». 

GAXog 6 Xiog: iyw 8 Oedxptrog, S¢ rad” éypaa, 
ele dd rev ToAdGY Eipi DupyKociwy" 

vidc Mpakaydpao, repexrerrng re Pirivnc, 
povoay 0’ b0veiny otror’ Eperdxvadpny. 
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The authority of which, upon this point, remains undisturbed by the dispute as 
to whether the lines were written by Theocritus or Artemidorus, as some have 
supposed, in consequence of the small interval between the periods in which they 
flourished. Compare too Id. xvi. and the allusions to Sicilian scenery, &c., 
throughout his poems, passim. Hence Moschus, Id. ur. 100, writes, iv 6 Svpa- 
woototot Oedxptroc, and Bion, Id. vit. 1, ZeceAdy peASe, in obvious allusion to our 
author’s compositions, cf. in loc. Soalso Virgil: 
‘* Sicelides Mus, paulo majora canamus,” Ecl. rv. 1. 
‘¢ Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 
Nostra, neque erubuit sylvas habitare Thalia.” Ecl. v1. 1. 
‘‘ Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.” Eel. x. 1. 
‘¢ ___. pastoris Siculi modulabor avena.”’ Jb. 51. 
Thus too Julian the Apostate, Epist. m1. AcBavig.—imei cai rovrwy pe ray rpiay 
ymepwy toOe cuyrpipac, eirep adn Oy pyoty 6 Teeekiwrne wroinrne, ty pare pac- 
Kwy rodc ro0otvrac ynpdocey. [an allusion to of 6? woOcivreg iv Huars yypac- 
covo.y. Id. xu. 2.] Ei dé ravra tori, Worep ody sori, rd yijpag nyiy érpirdAacia- 
Cac, ® yevvaie. and so again, Terentianus Maurus, de Metris, vs. 407, 
‘‘ Sicule telluris alumnus.” 
and Manilius, m. 40, 
‘* Sicula tellure creatus.” 
and Statius, Silv. v. 3, 151, 
6 quantumque pios ditarit agrestes 
Ascrzus Siculusque senex.” 
for there appears little ground for the latter appellation being assigned to an 
author of the name of Hiero, as some have supposed. 
¢ The verse quoted in support of this view is the 2]st of Id. vu., upon which 
the Schol. makes the following observations: Xueyida. Ot piv adrdéy pact Osd- 
Kptrov, Kad Lepexidov Hy vidg, 7 nado ocpode Hv ot dé Erepdy riva ray ody airy, 
cai ob Osdxptroy, did rd ** Septyidg piv Epwrec éxiwrapoy” [this occurs in the 
same Idyl. v. 96.] pact dt rév rovovroy ard rarpiov crnOHvae Taptxidou rod 
Hleptxréovg ray 'Opxopeviwy, ot rivecg aoXtreiag mapa Kyog rervyneacey. 
"Awe. Teptxida. eioi dé cai warpwvupeca obrwe adwapadAdcrwe Asyopeva cai 
iwi rev vinv, wo Kai iwi rév raripwy dorep 6 Oedxpirog Lepsyida vide dy, 
Sepeyiday iavrdy dvopdle warpwvuptcwe cai ’AokAnmiddny roy Vdpioy soin- 
THY, Lexediday cai avroy Karel, waida rivog Tecedida AEyouévou rvyxavovra. 
GAG wai ty ry cidvAXrNw rq owe Aeyouéivyp airoAtKs cai roiperteg, cai roy Ev- 
pony vidy dyra rov Kparida, Kpariday cade cai abréy. ot 5d Néyovrec Tepexiday 
AéyecOat roy Oedxpiroy Oia rd elvat orpdy, eaxWe Aéyovor. The name Simichidas 
occurs again in v. 12 of the Syrinx Ilapi¢ Béro Ztytyidac, where Harles observes, 
** MeraAnarixcdg Theocritus hic se Idpty appellat, quod Paris Oedxperog fuit, 
i. e, deas judicavit. Pro Ziptyidac scriptum erat in membranis Yiunyidag, et 
supra correctum Tiayidac. sed Liptyidag veruM: nam a oypdg opixog, ut a 
rudévog ruvovixog, et similia, quorum forma Dorica est.” 
In reference to the notion that this was the name of our poet’s father, Jos. 
Barnes observes, in his ‘‘ Vita Theocriti,” p. xL1v. ‘‘ Non desunt qui patrem Theo- 
crito nostro Simichum, sive Simichidam, dictum volunt ; quod eo se nomine plus 
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semel poeta venditare videatur. Verum dicendum, expressa poets ipsius verba, 
in premisso epigrammate, ubi omnia plana et simplicia haberi debent, queque 
patrem illius Praxagoram, matremque Philinnam diserte afferunt, nobis longi 
plures estimanda, quam ridicule levesque criticorum conjecturs : cum in majo- 
ribus poematiis, et illis temporibus et nostris etiam, semper fuerit mos, vera et 
propria aliquando nomina, per alia queedam fictitia, sive icoddvapa, sive dpd- 
wWnoa, sive ravroonpayra, adumbrari. Nonnunquam etiam in minoribus poe- 
matiis, ubi snigmatice presertim aliquid dicendum ; ut in nostra state spe fit : 
cujusmodi exempla, siquod opus, sexcenta proferre possem. Et ipse quidem 
alias, ubi seipsum vocat Simichidam ; verum tamen et proprium suum nomen sub 
zenigmate prodit. Ibi enim, sub Paridis nomine qui tres Deas judicavit, Ocsxpi- 
roc subinnuitur : ut Idpic Seuexidac. Quomodo, in eodem poemate, vocavit 
Penelopen, oddevdc ebvareepay: quoniam Ulysses, ejusdem maritus, odriv se vo~ 
catum dixerat Cyclopi. Etiam Telemachum ibidem vocat poeta pacporréXepoy : 
quod, paxpdGey roXcpotvra, rabroyv onpalvea rp Tnrépayor.” 

Warton, not. 2, p. xlv. ibid., exerts himself to vindicate our author’s personal 
appearance from the imputation which the other mode of explaining the word 
Xyxidag seemed to lay uponit. ‘* Neque enim simum fuisse concedit Scholi- 
astes, neque Simichidam inde appellatum, ‘oi d? Aéyowreg Diypeyldav AéEyeoOae 
dud 7d otpdy elvat, xaxwe Aéyover.’ Neque simus sed bene nasutus est Theocritus 
noster, in sui imagine; quam post F. Ursinum eri incisam exhibet Jac. Gro- 
Novius, tom. iii. e. Antiquitat. Greec.” 

Fabric. Bibliothec. Grec., vol. iii. p. 766, Edit. Harles. gives the following 
opinion upon the passage referred to: ‘‘Ceterum e scholiorum loco jam citato 
patet totum hoc admodum esse incertum dubiumque, utrum se ibi, an aliquera 
Simichidam Coum, ex amicis suis innuat Theocritus.” The subject is again 
alluded to in the Hypoth. of Id. uz, Td dé rot wotgrot rpdowror ovk dy cin we 
& Modvaréc gnory, tx rov Aéyecy roy Exicwpalovra 

; "H pa yé ror otpocg Karagaivopat. 
. » » Tevic d& ded rov otpov roy Oedxptroy olovrae cwpdtav, Capcyldny 
KaXouvrrec. 

e In Id. vm. we find Philetas and Asclepiades mentioned together by Simi- 

chidas, 
cai yap tywy Moway carxvupdy orépa, epi Néyovre 
mwavrec dowdy apiorov’ iywy 66 reg ob raxureOye, 
ov, Adv. ob yap mw, kar’ épdy voor, obre roy éoddy 
LiceXiday viene roy te Tapw, odre Ornray, 
aecidwy, Barpaxoc dt ror’ axpidac we ric épiodw. 

Where the Schol. observes on ZiceXiday, v. 40. "AoxArAnmiadny gnoi roy 
ixtypapparoypagoy. women yap Lutyiday taurdy cadet 6 Ocdxpirog Tarpwyupt- 
KC, WC vidy Teptyida, cai roy Evundny Kpariday, vidy byra Kparisa’ ob rw cai 
yuy SuceXiday dvouaze roy 'AokArAnmeidony roy Tdpuov, we vidw TexeAida, ov Soxet 
daxovorihe yeyovivat. 6 O& Sirynrac, K@og rd yévog’ h, we Evtot, ‘Pddtog, vide Tnré- 
gov. wownrie dé Hv Kai odrog. Kiessl, adds, ‘‘ Asclepiades a Tzetza in Prolegom. 
ad Lycophron. p. 258, appellatur dpvoypagoc, et Philetas, p. 257, ideyelwy 
xoinrne. Laudat ibi Millerus Schweighaeuseri Indic. Auetor. in Athen. p. 166. 
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Asclepiadis reliquias congessit Brunck. in Analect. t. i. p. 211. sqq. Philetw 
autem Kayser. (Gottingw, 1793). Conf. Mansonis Prolegom. ad Bion. et Mos- 
chum, p. 31.” 

In Mosch. m1. 96, also, we find these writers grouped with Theocritus. 

wraies SexeXidac, rd Tapov créog’ i» dt Kidwour, 

6 ply pecdidwyre ody Supari padpoc (décOat, 

Cdxpva viv Aucidac xcrAaiwy xée iv re rorirate 

Tptomidate rorape Opnvet wap’ “AXevyrs BiAnrac’ 

éy 6& Xupaxociow: Oedxptrog’ 
Commenting upon which J. Barnes, p. xlix. Vit. Theocr., gives the following 
notice of our author's preceptors. ‘*‘ Philetas ille fuit alter Theocriti preecep- 
torum, ut modo diximus; et pariter cum Sicelida, hoc est Asclepiada, ab 
eodem memoratum, jam nunc ostendimus. Vixit quidem sub Philippo, et 
Alexandro Magno, necnon Ptolemeo Lagi filio, a quo factus est, in senectute 
magna, filii Philadelphi tutor: adeo ut Theocritus sub eodem militaverit pre- 
ceptore, ac proinde fuerit regis condiscipulus. Philetas autem, Cous erat genere, 
qua in insula pupillus ejus Philadelphus est natus: ut ad eundem alter pupillus 
Theocritus. 

wai ot Kéwe ariradXs, Bpédoc veoytAdy fZovra, 
deZapiva wapa parpéc, bre mpdray téec aw. [Id. xvu. 58.] 

Alius erat magni nominis Philetse discipulus, Zenodotus ; insignis grammaticus, 
sub Ptolemxo Lagi filio, cujus etiam filios erudiit, et prefuit Alexandrina bi- 
bliothece. Primus etiam dicitur Homeri libros emendasse, et in ordinem rede- 
gisse, nempe ante Aristarchum, sed seculis aliquot post Pisistratum, Solonem, 
et Hipparchum. Hunc etiam Gerardus Joannes Vossius effatur Philete fuisse 
discipulum sub Ptolemxo Lagida, ejusdemque preefuisse bibliothece : unde se- 
quitur, ab hoc saltem rege inchoatam illam bibliothecam, qu Philadelphi no- 
mine precipue celebratur, ut ab illius auspiciis sit absoluta. 

‘¢ Philetze itaque hujus poets Coi meminerunt, post Theocritum et Moschum, 
Propertius, Ovidius, Statius, Athenzus, Mlianus, Theon Scholiasta Theocriti, 
et pauci alii. Ita certe Proper-ius. 

Callimachi manes, et Coi sacra Philetz, 
In vestrum, quseso, me sinite ire nemus. Lib. m1. El. 1. 
Atque iterum, 
Ora Philetza nostra rigavit aqua. Lib. m1. El. 3. 


‘¢ Plura quidem restant alterius Theocriti preeceptoris carmina, Asclepiade 
nempe. Nam in Anthologia, duodecim ad minimum Epigrammata sub ejus no- 
mine extant, multo sane lepore condita omnia. Quorum unum tantum, speciminis 
causa, proferam: quoniam de Ptolemxi Lagide pulcherrima et dilectissima ux- 
ore, Berenice agit: atque proinde et authorem et setatem per se satis indicat. 

’AokAnmiaoou. cic cixdva Bepevixne. 
Kimpiog do’ cixasy; pip’, iSopeOa pr Bepevixnc; 
dwordlw xoripay oy Tig dpotorépay.” 
‘In the Hypoth. of Id. 1. it is observed: iortoy bri 6 Oedxpirog éyévero iad- 
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xpovoc Tov re 'Aparov cai rod KadX\rpayou, eai rob Necdvopov. tyivero éé imi roy 
xpéyvwy Mrodepaioy rov Sthaditgov. The truth of these statements appears at 
once from a review of Theocritus’ remains. Id. vi. is addressed to Aratus, who 
is again mentioned in Id. vm. 98, 102. In Id. xv. a pageant is described, 
which was instituted by Arsinoe, the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, shortly after 
the demise of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy, Lagus, surnamed Soter. Cf. Id. xv. 
107-112. Hiero, the son of Hierocles, who was elevated to the sovereignty of 
Sicily, a. c. 270, forms the subject of Id. xvz. ; -while Id. xvu. is devoted to the 
praise of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Hence Casaubon, in support of the emendation of pxd’ for xd’, in the follow- 
ing portion of the Hypothesis of Id. rv. od wdyvrwe dé 6 Otdxptrog ara Tovg 
abvrove xpévovc yeyovec Mitwye péipynrat abrov, 4\Ad word vewrepos, eiye 
Miluy ry éBddpy cai éEacoory ’OAvpriads xadny veg, Oedcprrog ob, Soxep 
iciEaper, cara ry pxd ‘Odupmidda HxpaZey. justly observes, sub fin. Lectt. 
*¢Certum est neque centesima, neque CIV. Olympiade floruisse Theocritum: 
sed post centesimam et vigesimam. quare scripserat fortasse hic gramma- 
ticus: 6 dt Oedxperoc, wowep idei~apey, card rijy pd ’OAupmiada Fepace. 
non, ut editum est, card ri)y ixarooryy ‘OAXvpmidda’ neque, ut scriptum of- 
fendimus, card rv po’. nam illis temporibus ne natum quidem arbitror fuisse 
hune, nedum dxpacat. Filoruit vero sub Hierone juniore Syracusarum tyranno, 
et Ptolemaco Philadelpho Aegypti rege altero ex gente Ptolemacorum. ille in- 
terstinctum majorum imperium Syracusis redivivum excitavit, anno secundo 
Olympiadis cxx. hic circa Olympiadem cxx1v. a patre Ptolemaeo Sotere traditum 
sibi regnum coepit administrare.” 

So too J. Barnes, p. xlii, Vit. Theocr. observes: ‘‘ Floruit vero tempori- 
bus Ptolemzorum Lagidzx, et ejusdem filii Philadelphi; quorum ille quadra- 
ginta, hic triginta annis regnabat: fuitque ciyxpove¢ Callimacho Cyrenzo, 
Lycophroni Chaicidensi, Arato Solensi, Nicandro Colophonio, Apollonio Rhodio, 
Philico, Homeroque juniore, Myrus Byzantine filio: qui septem dicti sunt 
TIXecac, quod iisdem fere temporibus ita in poesi reluxerint, uti stellee septem 
in HWAeddog sydere. 
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‘¢ Quod supra locutus sam de Pleiade, nihil illud attinet ad septem ejusdem 
fere temporis tragoedos, qui et Pleias dicti sunt. Quorum nomina alia Theocriti 
Scholiastes, Hephzstionis Scholiastes alia profert. De qua re Andreas Schottus., 
Nos de nobilissimorum et maximorum ingeniorum Pleiade verba nunc facimus. 
Cujus princeps Theocritus ab omnibus semper habitus: ut qui Lycophrone, 
perspicuitate ; Callimacho, Nicandro, Philicho, ingenio; Apollonio Rhodio, quo- 
ties illi assurgere visum, sublimitate; omnibus doctrina, longe superior est 
eestimatus.” 

There seems to be no ground for the doubt which Warton (note 4, p. lvi, 
ibid.) expresses, of the truth of the assertion casually made in the Hypo- 

-thesis of Id. vu. imidnphoag yap ry vow 6 Ced«piroc, bre xpdc MroXeuatoy 
cic ’ANeEavdpecay dwget, x. r.. The conclusion of the note is more deserving | 
of notice. ‘* Quod si Alexandriam noster inviserit, videas cur tam multa, ut 
creditur, e libris septuaginta Interpretum in carmina sua transtulerit. Facta 
est illa metaphrasis jussu Ptolemaei Philadelphi : atque adeo in manus Theocriti 
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Alexandriz degentis non modo facile pervenire posset, sed et celebris fuerit 
oportet apud doctos et literatos viros, qui maxima frequentia regis aulam comi- 
tabantur.” 

Of the termination of our author's career nothing is known. J. Barnes, 
p- lii, after mentioning the violent death of Theocritus the Chian, observes: 
‘©Quse res occasionem dedit nonnullis magnis quidem et doctis hominibus, 
at in hac parte minus cautis, de nostro Theocrito hanc historiam sumendi. 
Horum primus est Ovidius [this is only applicable to some of Ovid’s commen- 
tators, for the poet himself says nothing more definite than what appears in this 
distich, and is supposed to allude rather to Empedocles or Epicharmus, cf. Bur- 
man, in loc.] qui in Ibide, v. 549, canit, 


Utque Syracosio prestricta fauce poetz, 
Sic anima laqueo fit via clausa tue. 


Quidam ex grammaticis [Zarottus nempe, Ovidii commentator. Wurton.] hanc 
historiam ita recitat. ‘Cum Theocritus in Hieronis tyranni filium invectus esset, 
ab eo ideo est capi jussus, ut eum ad supplicium trahi simularet, interrogatus, 
si deinceps a maledictis desisteret: ille eo acrius etiam regi ipsi maledicere 
cmpit; quare rex indignatus, non jam ad simulatum sed ad certum supplicium 
rapi jussit. Quidam laqueo strangulatum, quidam capite czesum prodidere.’ Et 
hec commentio carmini quidem Ovidii preedicto congruit omnino; verum gram- 
maticus debuit authorem nobis dare, ex quo poeta hec accepisset: cum nullum 
tamen adferat; quoniam, ut credo, nullum adferre potuit. Quandoquidem ipse 
poeta deceptum se prodat apertissime. Error hinc ortus, quod Theocritus alter 
ille Chius, supra memoratus, poeta et philosophus, ab Antigono rege Macedoniz 
primo, morte tali mulctatus esset. Nam cum altero rex oculo careret, licentius 
est in illum Theocritus locutus, ut scribit Macrobius; quare in regis indigna- 
tionem cadit. Qua re afflictus, quodam dicente, ut primum ante regis oculos 
sisteretur, veniam illum proculdubio consecuturum, illico responderit, Jdeo nul- 
lam sibi venie spem relictam, quandoquidem luscus rez oculos non utique haberet. 
Et ob hoc dictum morti est adjudicatus. Plutarchus paulo aliter rem prodit, 
epi Ilaidwy adywyyc. Nempe quod Eutropioni coquorum regis magistro dix- 
isset, Scio quod tu me Cyclopi crudum appones: regem perstringens, altero cap- 
tum oculo: atque ita petulantis linguze poenas dedit. Ipsa Macrobii verba hc 
sunt. ‘ Antigonus rex Theocritum Chium, de quo juraverat quod ei parsurus 
esset, occidit, propter scomma ab eodem de se dictum. Cum enim, quasi pu- 
niendus, ad Antigonum raperetur, solantibus eum amicis et spem pollicentibus, 
quod omnimode clementia regis experturus esset cum ad oculos ejus venisset : 
respondit, Ergo impossibilem mihi dicitis spem salutis. Erat autem Antigonus 
uno orbatus oculo. Et importuna urbanitas maledicum lucem privavit.’ 

«s At de hoc nostro Theocrito Syracusio, neque ullus unquam idoneus author 
maledicum dixit, neque genio sinistro utentem; at urbanum et probum, et in suo 
genere facile principem, agnoscunt omnes.” 

To the same effect Fabric. in Bibliothec. Greec. vol. m1. p. 767, Edit. Harles. 
observes: ‘‘ Solent etiam ex Domitii Calderini sententia de Theocrito nostro 
accipi illa Ovidii in Ibin. vs. 551. . . . Sed non magis hunc forsan, quam 
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Empedoclem Naso intellexit, quem ab illo notari scripsit Valerius Andreas. 
Certe quovis pignore certaverim, falsum esse, quod ad Ovidium vetus interpres 
commentatus vel commentus est: Cum Theocritus, &c. 

‘*Non objiciam, quod nemo veterum, qui exstant, hoc ante eum tradidit, ead 
contendo longe alium Theocriti genium ex scriptis ejus adparere, et longe 
felicius ipsum litasse Gratiis, quam ut tam stulta et iniqua morum asperitate 
ac maledicentia sibi ipse exitium contraheret, licet Idyllio xvi. ad Hieronem 
paullo attentius prefetur de mercede poetis liberalius solyenda. [Burmannus 
Epicharmum intelligit. }” 
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Geoxplrov EldéAAra BouxoAta. “loréov, dre EiddAXcov Aéyerat 
70 puxpoy wolnua, ard rou Eidoc, 7 Oewpla® ovx EidbAXov wapa 
To Eléw, ro evppatvw. “AAAwe. HidtAAvov Aéyerat, Sri eldd¢ sate 
émoidy gore Adyoc. Uroxoproriwe Afyerae HidbAXov. 


* The following 'Avopia and Avot¢ upon the same subject appear in the 
Hypothesis of Id. 1. Hae ody droypagorrat ravra rd roinpara diddoyos (dtadé- 
yéTat yap éy riot Kpdowxa), wo cai rd Tov Aoveravod; Otic HOerXery Oo woenrne 
Geivar ddXoiag cai ddXoiac ixtypagac, aA piay appdZoveay rat roic Toppa- 
ow avrov. Eldog yap Adyou sori nai rd Oenynparicdy, cai rd dpaparicdy, cai rd 
pecroy’ cai dtd rovro dweypagnoay eidvrANa. 

In the ‘‘ Theocritus Theocriteus,” of Wissowa, p. 14, sqq. the meaning and 
application of this term are thus discussed. 


“© De Nomine Eidt\Xcov. 

**§ 1. Origo et Vis Vocabuli.—Jam igitur permirum cuique videbitur, tot car- 
mina Theocritea a viris doctis damnari, quamvis et codicum auctoritate et tes- 
tium auxilio defensa. Scilicet internas causas illi praetexunt, e carminum indole 
et argumento petitas. Videndum igitur est, quid sit idyllium et utrum ad tri- 
ginta illa carmina hoc nomen pertineat necne; poeseos etiam, quae Theocriti 
tempore obtinuit, universae rationem et naturam considerabimus, non neglecto 
illius saeculi genio. Liceat autem in indaganda nominis illius vi et potestate ab 
etymologiis proficisi, quas grammatici proposuerunt veteres; quibus examinatis 
taxatisque si veram vocabuli notionem eruere contigerit, eam ad illa carmina, 
quasi ad obrussam, adhibebimus et exigemus, quibus idylliorum nomen a Graecis 
et Romanis poetis inditum legimus, ne norma arbitraria aut certe popularibus 
nostris tantum usitata idyllia metiri coarguamur ; in quam reprehensionem ple- 
rique cultiorum gentium critici incurrerunt'. 

‘¢In prolegomenis Graecis ad Theocritum haec leguntur: Oeoxpirov Eidbd- 
hea Boucodtca’ ioréoy Gre EiddAXoy Asyerac rd pexpdy woinpa, ard rov eldog, 7 
Oewpia, ox Eiddd\Xoy rapa 7rd eidw, rd edppaivw. 

‘‘In his verbis vitium inest; scribendum enim ody ‘HdbAAtoy wapd 7d Hew, 


1 «« Cf, Herder Fragmente zur Deutschen Litt. Collect. altera rv. 5. 
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To evgpaivw', id quod totius loci ratio aperte suadet et confirmant codd. Taurin 
et Colbert. ex quibus ode 7duAXtoy (sic) rapa rd How, Td edppaivopa: laudat 
Gaisford in Poett. Gr. minn. — Etym. M.? etiam formam 70/A\toy agnoscit. 

‘«¢ En tibi duplicem vocabuli etymologiam, alteram ab eldoc, alteram ab fjdw 
derivatam. Sed redeamus ad scholion illud. Articulus in verbis rd pexpdy 
woinua manifestum reddit, auctorem scholii non, quid sit idyllium docere volu- 
isse, sed potius, tale poema idyllium non hedyllium dicendum esse; idyllium 
autem vocari 7d pixpdy woinpa, i. e. quodvis minoris formae carmen’, ) 

‘¢ Verum tertiam etymologiam proponit scholion quoddam e cod. Vatic. IT. 
apud Gaisford; originem vocabuli «tdv\Acoy ab eidw, rd Guoww repetens, quam 
verbi significationem nec Etym. M. ignorat*. Jam igitur de nominis veriloquio 
quaeramus. Et quominus a verbo 7#éw nominis originem ducamus, obstare vide- 
tur et usus et analogia ; codicum enim et grammaticorum plerique alteram for- 
mam praebent, neque quomodo ab #éw fieri potuerit 7ddAAcoy intelligitur. 

‘* Minus etiam probatur altera etymologia ab eidw rd opow deducta; non 
solum enim analogiae et ipsa repugnat, sed etiam verbi e%éw significationem, 
quam ei tribuit auctor scholii, boni scriptores prorsus ignorant, ut taceam for- 
mam eidw, barbaram illam et soloecam. Ferream sane aetatem, non Theocri- 
team, redolet ista explicatio. Tertia igitur superest etymologia, qua ab sidoc 
esse cidvAAcoy derivatum statuitur; quam amplecti meamque facere non dubito. 
In ea enim grammaticorum plerique conspirant; et formam vocabuli tuetur 
nomen é7vAAtoy eodem modo ab Zzog deductum; nam ¢iddAXcoyv etiam deminuv- 
tivum esse non inde tantum patet, quod pexpod rotjparog nomen esse scholion 
tradidit sed etiam e proximis alterius cujusdam scholii verbis: vmoxoptoriciic 
Néyerat ciddAXNov. In eadem etymologia mecum consentiunt omnes, quotquot 
nostra aetate his de rebus quaesiverunt, praeter Reiskium’, qui ab adjectivo 
eiduduc, quod praebet Callimachi quoddam fragmentum in Etym. M. eidé\Xuov 
factum esse sibi persuasit, dicens se suspicari: ‘ vetustos commentatiunculam 
quamcunque scitam, ingeniosam, et universe, quidquid artificiose, subtiliter, 
lepide seu factum seu mente excogitatum seu calamo exaratum et verbis concep- 
tum esset, id omne eidvAXAcoy usurpasse.’ 

‘¢‘ Sed Reiskio adstipulari non possum ; offendit enimet nominis ¢«{d¢AXoy ab 
adjectivo activo eidvAcc derivata passiva significatio, et duplex \, quo constanter 
nomen illud scribitur ; mirum etiam esset, si tam late patuisset ejus ambitus, 
de carminibus tantum illud usurpatum inveniri. 

‘¢ Verum licet de nomine illo ab eido¢ derivando fere inter omnes convenerit, 
tamen dubitatur, quae sit vocabuli eidog vis et potestas. Statuunt autem pleri- 
que, edvAAcov esse imagunculam, i. e. lepidam et venustam imitationem et de- 
scriptionem® quum sidv¢g tmaginem significet. Sed vereor, ut recte. Neque 


1«¢Formam ijdw Pseudo-Aeschines 3 «« Junta et Camerarius Theocritum 
habet in Axiocho, ut seriores taceam; suum inscripserunt: @. eiddAXta, rovr’ 
nam Etym. M. quinquies habet illam,  éori pixpad wotnpara. 
bis explicans per eippatvopat, p. 420, 4 +6 47), 34. 
21. 433, 13. ter rectius per edgpaive, 5 «In edit. Theocr. p. 145. 
18, 11, 44. 19, 10. 6 «*Cf. Schlegel, Vorlesungen iiber 
2 «273, 41. Litter, p. 87. 
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enim equidem memini locorum, quibus obvia sit haec nominis significatio, quum 
alias speciem sonet; nec scio, cur haec potissimum carmina eidv\\ta, ‘ imagun- 
culae’ dicta sint. Scilicet vitam pastoritiam imitantur! Hoc universe non con- 
cesserim; sunt enim in Theocriteis multa non sublestae fidei carmina, in quibus 
frustra talem picturam quaeras. At certe vividis coloribus depingunt hominum, 
praesertim tenuiorum, mores et ingenia'. [Thus Fabric. Bibliothec. Grac. 
vol. ili. p. 7€5, affirms, ‘‘idyllion esse Theocrito brevem descriptionem, et bre- 
vem imaginem cujuslibet scenz in vita humana quodammodo moventis sensus.” 
Passow takes the same view, &c.] Quasi vero non alii etiam poetae atque 
summus ille, Homerus, animos hominum ingeniose adumbraverint ; neque tamen 
idyllia composuisse traduntur. [But this is no objection whatsoever. For itis 
impossible to lay down laws with regard to any class of nomenclature which re- 
cognizes no authority except that of arbitrary usage. Moreover, the shortness 
of these pieces, combined with the circumstance of their generally presenting 
a definite group and scene before us, seems to afford a natural reason for the 
title in this sense being appropriated to them. Its inapplicability, if thus un- 
derstood, to Epic compositions, of which two of the technical characteristics are 
length, and a corresponding succession of great events, &c., does not require 
to be enlarged upon. Perhaps some such phrase as ‘‘ Vignettes in Verse,” may 
approach the Greek thought in EidvAAcoy. To dismiss an objection, however, 
is not to prove the truth of that against which it is brought, and some may 
consider that the version, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Pieces,” which Wissowa prefers 
(cf. infra) is sufficiently established by his arguments.] Videndum igitur est, 
ne nostri homines, quam hujus xtatis poetae sibi informarunt idyllii notionem, 
eam ad antiquitatem retulerint sibique ipsi fraudem fecerint. 

‘* Redeamus igitur ad veterum explicationes. In scholio, quod supra pro- 
posuimus, eldo¢ explicatur 7 Qewpia ; in alio, adjecto illi priori leguntur haec : 
eidbAALOY héyerat, Ore eiddg Eoriy Oroidy iors Adyog’ UroxoptoriKiig NéyErat Eidbr-. 
Atov. Quomodo autem eldog esse possit dzotoy Adyoc, intelligetur e Graeco 
primi idyllii argumento, quo quaeritur, cur Theocritus carmina sua non dialo- 
gos inscribere maluerit, quorum multa dialogi formam prae se ferant. Respon- 
dit enim auctor argumenti, quisquis ille fuit: od 9OeAev 9 wownrne Osiva: ad- 
Nolag wai addolag Emtypagag, adAd piay appdfovoay waet Toig Tomnpacty avrov. 
Eidog yap Adyou éori cai rd Otnynparikdy, cai rd Opaparixoy, wai rd puxrdy’ wai 
dtd rovro Umeypagnoay cidvANa. Adde locum e prolegg. rd Bovxodtxdy sroinna 
piypa sori wavri¢ eldoug, rabarep ovyxexpapévoy. Apparet, grammaticis illis 
eldog significare speciem, formam sermonis poetici, quo sensu Aristoteles dicit* 
tpaypoiag 0é etdy sisi réccapa. 

‘‘ Eodem redire videtur alterum scholion, quod eido¢ interpretatur Oewpia. 
Namque si Qewpia sensu translato eam rei cujuslibet formam significat, quam 
frequenti contemplatione naturae ipsius inhaerentem et necessariam cognovimus, 
pronum certe erat, formam quamlibet poeticam @ewpiay dicere, quam vulgo 
Graeci eldo¢ appellabant. [This appears to be a very improbable interpretation 


1¢¢ Jenisch, Vorles, tiber die Meis- 2 «+ Ars, poet. 18, 1; et frequentis- 
terwerke cet. 11. p. 228. sime Aristoteles utitur hoc vocabulo. 
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of » Oewpia, which, obviously, whether it be taken in an active or passive signifi- 
cation refers to the other sense of eiddAXcoy. ] Simili enim stirpe utrumque nomen 
prognatum esse bene intelligebant. Apte igitur Toupius Addend. in Theocr. p. 409 
[Edit. Wart. vol. ii.] ein Pindari cum nostri eidvAAiorg comparavit, licet e 
Pempeli Pythagoraei verbo eidi\Aeo@a: nihil certi de hoc loco designari posse 
videatur. ('Toup’s note ran as follows: ‘‘Si Epigrammata excipias, reliqua om- 
nia tum Theocriti, tum Moschi et Bionis, nescio quaomodo uno nomine EBidéANa 
nuncupantur ; de qua voce alii aliter, ut solent, interpretes. Etymologus ‘HdvA- 
Asa vocat; sed perperam. Auctor nescio quis, IpoXeyopéivwy ad Theocritum: 
EidbdAvoy Aéyerat, bre eldog ioriv, drroidy tore Adyoc. Vroxoproruciie O2 cipyras 
Eidv\Xwov. Ut Eidn Pindari sic Eidt\Aca Theocriti. Adscribam insignem lo- 
cum Pempeli Pythagorei apud Stobaeum pag. 681, ex quo vide an aliquid certi 
de hoc loco designari possit: Ei é¢ riva gaya dpinrog (leg. apdynroyv) erwy wori 
cwogwory carioye rouvee Adywy elddrAXErat we xai daipoory éxOpdc widret Kai 
avdpdoty, roic xori cuviowc ipnitacy drparéy. Ubi notandum verbum ¢idv)- 
AeoOar, et lexicographis commendandum. Nam antiquum et notae interioris est.”] 
Ob metri et tractationis discrepantiam, puto, Pindari ixcvicee nomen illud inve- 
nerunt: a diversitate petitum esse nomen eidvAXiwy testantur grammatici. Ve- 
rum ut in carminum Theocriteorum titulis forma diminutivi praeferretur, hoc 
ambitune eorum plerumque minore, an poeseos omnino tenuitate, quippe a re 
publica et sensibus elatioribus alienae’ factum sit, equidem decernere non ausim. 
(There is no such difficulty with regard to the application of the diminutive 
force, if the other interpretation of <idéAAcov be adopted. ] 

‘‘ Jam igitur eo rediit summa disputationis, ut efévAAiov nomen istis carmi- 
nibus ideo datum esse videatur, quod singula et argumenti et tractationis dissi- 
militudine singulas quasi species constituant*. Quod si verum est, nomen illud 
neque singulari cuidam poemati, neque collectioni carminum prorsus similium 
tribui licebit. Miscella enim carmina sunt eidv\ua; Latini Silvas dicunt. 
Recte igitur Aldus in praefatione ad Theocritum dixit librum illum continere 
Theocriti xxx idyllia, seu opuscula, nec repugnabo Wernsdorfio‘, qui Cassii 
Parmensis et Septimi Sereni opuscula deperdita etiam idyllia potuisse appellari 
contendat. Plinii etiam locus ille’ non praetermittendus est, quo dixit (de car- 
minibus loquens) ‘sive epigrammata, sive idylia sive, ut multi, poematia vocare 
volunt.’ 

‘© §2, Examinantur ea Carmina, quae Idyllia appellantur.—Jam quaeri potest, 
quo tempore eidv\Alov nomen inventum sit et cui debeat originem. Ante Theo- 
critum non esse illud usurpatum satis constat; at neque Theocuitus eo potuit 


1 66 "Kewigevye ¢ (atry 7 woinoic) 5“ Forsitan Hesychium aliquis in 
cai rd Gyay adpdy cai vripoyxoy rng auxilium vocabit docentem, Aeolenses 
wonjoewc. Vide Prolegg. eidacg rac bag dixisse; quod si idem 

2<«¢Ut hoc fieri potuisse ostendas, «id%AXtoy ab illo nomine edn derivare 
non inepte utaris alia ejusdem nominis _velit, non mirabor neque tamen assen- 
eldog significatione ; species enim odo- _ tiar. 
ratae, quas nostri homines desumto a 4 ** Praef. ad Poett. latin. min. vol. 
Latinis nomine Specereien nuncupant, 11. ‘ 
Graece eidn dictas esse docet Hemsterh. 5 6¢ Ep, rv. 14, 
ad Plut. p. 320. 
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uti, quippe quem singula seorsum edidisse carmina docuerim. Grammaticis igi- 
tur incertae aetatis nomen deberi Heynio credo. Quisquis autem fuit, qui primus 
eo est usus, illud certe non dubium est, quin varii generis opuscula nomine illo 
complexus sit. Tantum igitur abest, ut haec inscriptio carmina quaedam rese- 
cet et, quasi spuria, damnet, ut ex eodem potius nomine insigne periclitantibus 
adjumentum accedere videatur. Ceterum non repugnabo, si quis ex illis carmi- 
num generibus, in quibus Theocritum, teste Suida, elaborasse supra monuimus, 
nonnulla prae ceteris lectitata cum bucolicis ejusdem in hoc eidvAXiwy corpus 
coaluisse statuat. De hymnis saltem mihi fere persuasum est. 

‘‘ Theocritum autem si exceperis, paucissimi sunt, quos idyllia composuisse 
comperimus. Graecorum enim praeter Bionem eteMoschum novi neminem, nisi 
Meleagrum, cujus Laus Veris idyllii nomen in fronte gerit. Lycidam enim, 
Philetam et Asclepiadem tanquam bucolicos poetas, Musurus non Moschus lau- 
davit. Et Philetam atque Asclepiadem longe alio carminum genere inclaruisse 
constat ; Lycidam ad larvas ire jubebimus. E Romanis Ausonius et Claudianus 
idyllia scripserunt ; Suevii idyllium, Moretum, Macrobius' tantum laudavit. 
Virgilii, Calpurnii et Nemesiani bucolica huc non pertinere, quivis sponte in- 
telligit. 

‘« Bionis et Moschi carmina minime adversantur idyllii, quam supra propo- 
suimus, notioni. At qui potuit Meleagri carmen idylliis accenseri, quod unum 
esset nec e collectione aliqua decerptum? Facile est, his difficultatibus extri- 
cari. Etenim si carminis inscriptio vetusta esset et ab auctoris manu profecta, 
repeti ea posset a similitudine eximia, quae intercedat huic opusculo cum Bionis 
idyllio vL, quod imitans Meleager nomen etiam mutuari potuisset. Sed vix cre- 
dibile est, genuinam esse inscriptionem, quam ad ea tempora detrudendam puto, 
quibus nominis e/6d\\roy significatio jam mutata esset. Sed de hac notionis mu- 
tatione infra videbimus. 

‘¢ De Suevii Moreto nihil certi ex paucis apud Macrobium versibus evinci po- 
test. Praeterea incertum est, auctori an Macrobio debeatur idylli nomen; in- 
certum etiam, plura idyllia scripserit Suevius, necne. 

**Sed Ausonii idyllia sententiam nostram mire confirmant. Exstant enim 
ejusdem poetae aliae etiam carminum collectiones, non tantum epigrammatum 
aut epistolarum, sed talium etiam, quae aut parentes Ausonii, aut praeceptores 
Burdigalenses, aut imperatores Romanos, aut urbes precipuas celebrent; sed 
his omnibus idylliorum nomen non praefixit Ausonius ; argumenti enim similitudo 
illud non patiebatur. Eadem est Eclogarii ratio. At Idylliorum ingens est 
varietas, sive argumentum spectes sive formam. Non igitur dubium est, quin 
a nostra parte stet Ausonius. 

‘¢ Claudianus vero nobis adversari videtur. Septem enim quae ille scripsit, 
idyllia res describunt mirificas et memoratu dignas e. c. Phoenicem avem, Nilum, 
statuam quandam, similia; favere igitur eorum opinioni videntur, qui idyllium 
picturam esse contendunt. Verum enim vero ut illud omittam, hoc certe sensu 
idyllia Theocriti exstare nulla, si haec Claudiani carmina cum ipsius epigram- 
matis, quae idyllia ordine excipinnt, comparaveris, facile tibi persuadebis, idy]- 


1 Saturn, 11, 14. 
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lium huic quidem poetae esse epigramma latius extensum magisque explicitum. 
Certe non casu evenisse crediderim, quod postrema duo idyllia, elegiaco, quo 
scripta sunt, metro quasi aditum ad epigrammata patefaciant; priora vero epi- 
grammata in iisdem fere atque idyllia rebus occupata illa, minore, quamvis vul- 
gares epigrammatis fines excedente ambitu vix ab idyllis distingui queant. Tlud 
potius casui tribuendum esse puto, quod Claudiani idyllia in describendis rebus 
versantur. Diversissimae sane sunt eae res, quas illa describunt ; nec dubito, 
quin major etiam eorum varietas futura fuisset, si plura idyllia componere Clau- 
diano placuisset. : 

“§ 3. Num Idyllia sint Carmina Bucolica.—Ex iis, quae hucusque disputavi- 
mus, apparet, in nomine ¢«édvXAcoy non inesse bucolici carminis notionem. Atqui 
satis constat, Theocritum, Bionem, Moschum circumferri bucolicorum auctores, 
immo nostris hominibus idyllia omnino videri carmina bucolica. Quaeras igitur, 
quo pacto hoc fieri potuerit et quando in alteram illam significationem abierit 
nomen ¢idvAXtov. Responsionem nos altius repetere oportet. 

‘*Postquam fracta libertate, moribusque depravatis studium etiam rerum 
publicarum per totam Graeciam fere exstinctum esset et verus patriae amor 
elanguisset, poesis Graecorum cum reliquis literis exarescere coepit et exte- 
nuari, quippe praecisis fontibus, unde felicissima ceperat incrementa. Formae 
tantum poetae exinde operam navabant, neque ornatum eum appetebant, qui 
argumentum grave deceret, sed posthabitis rebus et sententiis delicias secta- 
bantur et in nugas delabebantur. Doctrinae multiplicis laude et imitandi arti- 
ficio quam ingenii fecunditate et inventionis proprietate inclarescere malebant. 
Accedebat, quod aliis hominibus carmina sua scribebant et probari volebant 
illius aevi poetae, Ptolemaeis dico, aulaeque regiae, urbi denique, quam incoleret 
orbis universi colluvies. 

‘* Ea erat literarum Graecarum ratio, quum Theocritus ad carmina pangenda 
se accingeret, quem in Alexandrinis numerare liceret, etiamsi Alexandriam non 
vidisset'. Ad virorum enim, qui in ea urbe poeseos et eruditionis laude flore- 
bant, modum et exemplum se componebant, quicunque in eodem studiorum ge- 
nere elaborabant. Quid igitur mirum, si, quae Alexandrinorum propria viden- 
tur, ea etiam in Siculo nostro deprehendimus*? Quod certe in tot generibus 
elaboravit, illud in plerisque saeculi illius poetis animadverti licet et naturae 
rationique poeseos, qualem tum obtinuisse vidimus, consentaneum est. 

‘*Verum in hac poeseos ruina Theocritus novum genus invenit, quod a vita 
communi non plane alienum esset, quodque animos deliciarum taedio fere captos 
saniore oblectatione recrearet. 

‘¢ Carmina enim, quae Siculi pastores, et suoipsorum ingenio, et coeli na- 





' «« Non fugit Reinholdum, quantum 
adjumenti accederet periclitantibus 
Theocriti carminibus, si Alexandrinis 
ille accenseretur, quapropter eum ex 
illorum serie eximere conatur (p. 10). 
Verum e sequentibus, ni fallor, patebit, 
Theocritum ‘e fonte patriae linguae 
patriorumque morum puro et incor- 
rupto hausisse’ non quidem ‘omnia’ 


multa tamen, neque vero sui aevi pror- 
sus dissimilem esse. 

* «Cf. Schlegel. Studien d. class. 
Alterth. mu. p. Matter sur !’ecole 
d’Alexandrie 1. p. 85, 1. 14, sq. Heyne 
de genio Saeculi Ptolem. in Opusce. 
Academ. 1. p. 81. sqq. Nachtrage zu 
Sulzer, vol. 1. p. 326, seqq. 
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tura vitaeque genere invitati ex tempore fundebant, Theocritus imitari et seve- 
rioribus legibus adstringere coepit'. Poesis enim illa pastoritia, quam spreverat 
Graecia bonarum artium splendore clara, rebus tunc in deterius prolapsis mul- 
torum oculos jam in se convertebat; et nativus ejus vividusque color in illa et 
rerum publicarum et vero literarum clade mirifice splenduisse videtur. Non 
igitur mirum est, ea potissimum Theocriti carmina, quae pastorum simplicitatem 
non sine judicio imitarentur, aequalium plausum prae ceteris tulisse. Similibus 
virtutibus sese commendabant illa ejusdem poemata, quae ad Sophronis fere ex- 
emplum hominum tenuiorum mores vitamque diligenter et ingeniose adumbra- 
rent. Ab hoc carminum genere, non in scholae tenebris elucubrato, sed ad vitae 
veritatem composito, bucolici nomen accepit Theocritus; referebantur autem ad 
Bouxodsxa illa quoque poomata, quae coloribus saltem e rustica vita petitis ute- 
rentur. Adeo enim sibi placuisse videtur ille in hoc genere, ut aliis etiam argu- 
mentis, prorsus a vita pastoritia sejunctis stilo bucolico novam gratiam acqui- 
rere studeret*, praesertim quum intelligeret, poesin bucolicam, non certo quodam 
consilio adstrictam, sed ludi ingeniosi et elegantis terminis satis late patentibus 
descriptam, vel maximae non adversari varietati. 

‘s At Theocritum, quem bucolicoram primum declaravimus, eundem etiam 
ultimum fuisse contendimus. Bionem enim et Moschum ne mihi objiciant, quos 
ferri bucolicos probe scio. Sed amatorias nugas composuerunt illi et fabellas 
mythicas ; bucolica, quod equidem sciam, nulla; neque id Mansonem, rd» paxa- 
pirny fugerat, qui? postquam contra Finkensteinium non in forma externa quae- 
rendum esse ri Bovxcodixdy defendisset, Bionis et Moschi bucolica carmina inter. 
iisse contenderet ; in hoc certe cum adversario consentiens, argumenti vere 
bucolici nulla exstare utriusque carmina. Sed quis, quaeso, bucolicos nuncupavit 
illos? Scilicet Suidas auctor est, locupletissimus sane post duodecim aut plura 
saecula testis! Sed ipsi, inquiet forsitan aliquis, bucolicis se inserunt poetis. 
Namque Moschus Bionemin epitaphio v. 11 BweéAoy dicit, ejusque fistulam v. 52 
(cf. v. 82) commemorat; denique se ipsum yda¢ Bweodteac non expertem dicit, 
quippe illius discipulum. Audio; sed liceat interrogare, quanam in re naturam 
bucolicae poeseos contineri ille crediderit. Ut interiise illorum carmina vere 
bucolica mihi persuadeam, nunquam adducar ; adeo enim reliquis id aetatis poe- 
matis natura sua praecellebant carmina pastoritia, ut lectores prae ceteris allex- 
isse videantur. Sed quod scriptum plurimi lectores appetebant, illud exempla- 
rium aucto numero ab interitu tutissimum erat. Mirum etiam est, inter tot 
fragmenta librorum deperditorum reperiri nullum, quod e Bionis aut Moschi 
BoveoXtacpy decerptum appareat. Itaque ex parte saltem, puto, auctor Are- 
thusae vernaculae, verum vidit. Sicilissitant enim carmina illa, ut Plautino 
verbo utar, sive dialectum spectes* et dicendi genus, sive figuras et imagines, 


1 «« Accurata et fusiore hujus rei ex- 2 ‘Idem a nostratibus, v. c. Vossio 
plicatione post Naekium (in prolusione et Hebelio successu prosperimo factum 
supra laudata) supersedere possumus. _ esse constat. 

Daphnin, Diomum, Stesichorum, quos 3 «+ In Prolegg. ad Bion. et Mosch. 
tanquam carminis bucolici inventores 40. 

laudant Diodorus Sic. Athenaeus et 4 ¢¢ Quantum ad dialectum, etiam 
Aelianus, nihil moror. Theocrito PBovxo\nwripovg dixerim, 
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sive mythos etiam et locorum situm. Atque hoc sensu se ipsi bucolicos dicere 
poterant. Sed quum Theocritus in plerisque carminibus, etiam si non essent 
argumenti bucolici, colorem certe bucolicum servasset, quumque eundem illum 
colorem Bion et Moschus ubique affectassent, facile intelligitur, idyllii nomen 
fere in alteram illam carminis bucolici significationem abire potuisse; id quod 
temporum decursu factum esse apparet. 

‘¢ Nec tamen proxima aetate', Virgilius enim eclogas inscripsit carmina sua 
bucolica, siquidem ab ipso nomen profectum est ; certe idyllii nomine abstinuit ; 
abstinuerunt eodem Calpurnius et Nemesianus, quos tanto post Virgilium inter- 
vallo primos et solos bucolicae poesi operam navasse jure miramur. Renascentes 
autem literae incredibile bucolici generis studium excitarunt, cultum illud a viris 
elarissimis, Petrarcha, Boccaccio, Pontano, Mantuano, aliis, ut xxxVmL poeta- 
rum carmina CLVL bucolica anno MDXLVI. ederet Oporinus. Primus autem, si 
recte memini, Eobanus Hessus idyllii nomen ad bucolicum carmen tranatulit ; et 
post eum Bruno Seidelius, uterque natione Germanus ; quorum exemplum secuti 
sant recentiores. Notatu tamen dignissimum, per Italiam hodieque eclogae et 
idyllii nomina hoc discrimine perpetuo usurpari, ut eclogae eodem metri genere, 
idyllia versibus variis composita carmina dicantur. Varietatis igitur notio in 
hoc vocabulo non plane abolita esse videtur.” 


qui quamvis rarissime Siculum exuisse legimus: eidi\Ata Boveodied. Auctor 
videatur. Moschus poesin suam Dori- igitur speciem a genere distinguit et 
cam dicit aliquoties mz. 12, 18, 103, _ significat, esse alia étiam idyllia, non 
128. bucolica. 

1«¢In Prolegg. Grecis ad Theocr. 
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olkay OavpdZover rdv 5yXoyv. Boa re yap ty yA drarpider d Osdepsroc imcdnpa- 
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bTda dt rpdypara siow éy’AdtEavdpeig. The same phrase occurs in the 
arguments of Id. m1. rv. VI. vim. and 1x., and is equivalent to the expression 
used in dramatic pieces: 1) oxnv7) rov dpdparée tori ty 'AdeEavdpeig. 

Boyle’s imputed ignorance of the scene of the poem, which is es 
obvious from v. 22 alone, is ridiculed by Bentley, on Phal. p. 441. 

Banier’s blunder is noted by Valcken. (Argum. Adon. p. 190, A.): ‘* Ce Poste 
reconte, que les dames de Syracuse s’embarquoient, pour aller a Alexandrie, 
od cette solemnité les appelloit.” The scene, in the subordinate sense of the 
word, shifts of course with the varied action of the poem. Thus in the first 
verse we are at the outside of Praxinoe’s residence, which was situated probably 
at a distance from the centre of the city (v. 8), but still in or near a thorough- 
fare, at least so it would appear from the crowd being seen by the party 
immediately on emerging from the house, in v. 44. The second verse intro- 
duces us to the interior of the mansion. In the 44th we are in a street in Alex- 
andria. In the 77th we have entered the hall of the Palace, where the festival 
was held. Hence Polwhele in his Translation divides the piece into three Acts, 
the first terminating with v. 43, and the second with v. 77, and entitles the 
whole ‘* An Interlude in three Acts,” giving as the Dramatis Persone, 
‘* Gorgo, Eunoe, Praxinoe, Old Woman, Man, Stranger, Greek Singing-Girl.” 

© Valcken. prefers rporopumijc, as the votaries of Adonis attended wpoirep- 
soy, the image of the demigod, to the sea. 

4 Compare v. 11], ’Apo.véa ravrecot xadoic driradX\e "Adwyey. 

© gopri) dé hy Uxip rov ’Adwyidog redovpévn. It is not easy to decide, nor 
indeed very important, how far the mode of conducting this festival adopted 
by Arsinoe, and described by Theocritus, differed from the usual routine of 
the ceremony. That it did in some respects is clear from the account of 
the solemnity which Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria, cautiously, ovx zw 
Baivwy row rpéirovrog Ad yore Xptorvavixoic—has given in his Comment. upon 
Isaiah, chap. XVUL. xipapoy AaBédvrec, slra ypagovreg Emtorodr}y mpd¢g rac 
éy BoBAw yuvaixag wo nipnpévou rov ’Adwydog, cai ivOivreg re abriy re 
cepapy, cai oppayicarrec, Ka@técay tig rv Oddaccay, rederdg Tiwag tx’ durg 
woincdpevo, cai, we ye Epacxoy, abvropdrwe eic BUBAoy awexopitero card 
gavepdc rov Erovg Hpipac, Sv 3) wai drodeEdpevat yuvaixic riveg rijg’ Agpo- 
Sirne gira, elra AaBovoa rijv ixcorod)y, sravovTo rod Opnveiv, we nUPHpEvo” 
wapa ric 'Agppodirne rod ’Adwvdoc.—Cyr. Alex. Opp. T. m1. p. 276. 

** The Adonia were celebrated in most of the cities of Greece, in honour 
of Venus, and in memory of her beloved Adonis. The solemnity continued two 
days, on the first of which certain images or pictures of Adonis and Venus 
were brought forth with all the pomp and ceremonies practised at funerals; 
the women tore their hair, beat their breasts, and counterfeited all those pos- 
tures and actions used in lamenting the dead. There were also carried along 
with them shells filled with earth, in which grew several sorts of herbs, espe- 
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cially lettuces, in memory that Adonis was laid out by Venus on a bed of let- 
tuces. These were called Kijwor, or gardens; whence 'Adwsdog cijwos are 
proverbially applied to things unfruitful or fading ; because those herbs were 
only sown so long before the festival as to sprout forth and be green at that 
time, and then were presently cast out into the water. The following day 
was spent in all possible expressions of mirth and joy, in memory of Adonis’s 
returning to life, and dwelling with Venus one half of the year.”—Potter. 

‘s According to the mythologists Adonis was a beautiful young shepherd, son 
of Cinyras, King of Cyprus, by his daughter Myrrha. He used to be much upon 
Mount Libanus, where Venus descended frequently to meet him; but Mars, 
envying his rival, assumed the shape of a wild boar, attacked Adonis when 
hunting, struck him in the groin with his tusks, and killed him. Venus, 
hearing his groans, and hastening to his assistance, pricked her foot witha 
thorn, and the blood which issued from the wound falling on a rose, turned it 
from a lily to a carnation colour. The goddess, laying his body on soft lettuces, 
bewailed his death after an unusual manner, and changed his blood, which was 
shed on the ground, into the flower called Anemone. Venus, after this, went 
herself into hell, and obtained of Proserpine that Adonis might be with her six 
‘months every year in the heavens, and that he should remain the other six 
months in the infernal regions.”—Bell’s Pantheon. 

Adonis like ‘‘ Linus evidently belongs to a class of deities or demigods, of 
which many instances occur in the religions of Greece and Asia Minor: boys 
of extraordinary beauty, and in the flower of youth, who are supposed to have 
been drowned, or devoured by raging dogs, or destroyed by wild beasts, and 
whose death is lamented in the harvest or other periods of the hot season. It 
is obvious that these cannot have been real persons, whose death excited so 
general a sympathy, although the fables which were offered in explanation of 
these customs often speak of youths of royal blood, who were carried off in the 
prime of their life. The real object of lamentation was the tender beauty of 
spring destroyed by the summer heat, and other phenomena of the same kind, 
which the imagination of these early times invested with a personal form, and 
represented as gods or beings of a divine nature. ...... Plaintive songs, 
in which not the misfortunes of a single individual, but an universal and per- 
petually recurring cause of grief, was expressed, abounded in ancient Greece, 
and especially in Asia Minor, the inhabitants of which country had a peculiar 
fondness for mournful tunes. The IJalemus seems to have been nearly identical 
with the Linus, as, to a certain extent, the same mythological narrations are 
applied to both. At Tegea, in Arcadia, there was a plaintive song, called 
Scephrus, which appears, from the fabulous narration in Pausanius, to have 
been sung at the time of the summer heat. In Phrygia, a melancholy song, 
called Lityerses, was sung at the cutting of the corn. At the same season of 
the year, the Mariandynians, on the shores of the Black Sea, played the mourn- 
ful ditty Bormus on the native flute. The subject of their lamentation may be 
easily conjectured from the story that Bormus was a beautiful boy, who, having 
gone to fetch water for the reapers in the heat of the day, was, while drawing 
it, borne down by the nymphs of the stream. Of similar meaning are the cries 
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for the youth Hylas, swallowed up by the waters of the fountain, which, in the 
neighbouring country of the Bithynians, re-echoed from mountain to mountain. 
In the southern parts of Asia Minor, we find, in connexion with the Syrian wor- 
ship, a similar lament for Adonis, whose untimely death was celebrated by 
Sappho, together with Linus, and the Maneros, a song current in Egypt, espe- 
cially at Pelusium.”—Muller’s Literat. of Ancient Greece, vol. i. pp. 17-19. 

Polwhele supplies the following information in a note upon hisTranslation of 
the IdylL. 

*¢ «The anniversary of his death was celebrated through al] the Pagan world. 
Aristophanes reckons the feast of Adonis among the chief festivals of the 
Athenians. The Syrians observed it with all the violence of grief, and the 
greatest cruelty of self-castigation. It was celebrated at Alexandria in St. 
Cyril's time; and when Julian the Apostate made his entry at Antioch, in the 
year 362, they were celebrating the feast of Adonis. The ancients differ greatly 
in their accounts of this divinity. Atheneus says, he was the favourite of 
Bacchus. Plutarch maintains that he and Bacchus are the same; and that the 
Jews abstained from swine’s flesh because Adonis was killed by a boar. Auso- 
nius (Epig. 30) affirms that Bacchus, Osiris, and Adonis, are one and the 
same.’ ”— Langhorne. 

** According to Dr. Stakely, the British Druids were accustomed to celebrate 
the mysteries of Adonis. 

‘« The superstitious mystery of lamenting for Adonis may be thus explained : 
Adonis was the sun; the upper hemisphere of the earth was anciently called 
Venus, the under Proserpine ; when the sun, therefore, was in the six inferior 
signs, they said he was with Proserpine ; when in the six superior, with Venus. 
By the boar that slew Adonis they understood Winter, not unaptly represented 
by so gloomy an animal. On another view of the matter we may suppose that 
they meant by Adonis the fruits of the earth, which are for one while buried, 
but at length appear flourishing to the sight. When, therefore, the seed was 
thrown into the ground, they said Adonis was gone to Proserpine; but when it 
sprouted up they said he had revisited the light and Venus. Hence, probably, 
it was that they sowed corn and made gardens for Adonis.” —Universal History, 
vol. ii. 

‘© In Maundrell’s Travels we meet with a curious illustration of this ancient 
superstition. ‘ We had the fortune to see (says Mr. M.) what may be supposed 
to be the occasion of that opinion which Lucian relates; viz., that the river 
Adonis, at certain seasons of the year, especially about the feast of Adonis, is 
of a bloody colour, which the heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind 
of sympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar 
in the mountains out of which this stream rises. Something like this we saw 
actually come to pass, for the waters were stained to a surprising redness ; and, 
as we observed in travelling, had discoloured the sea a great way, into a red- 
dish hne, occasioned, doubtless, by a sort of minium or red earth washed into 
the river by the violence of the rain, and not by any stain from the blood of 
Adonis.’ The Prophet Ezekiel beheld the woman at Jerusalem weeping for 
Tammuz or Adonis. ‘ Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord’s 
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house, which was towards the north, and behold there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz.’ These verses in the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah allude, according 
to St. Cyril, to the rituals of Adonis. ‘ Woe to the land shadowing with wings, 
which is beyond the rivers of Zthiopia, that sendeth ambassadors by the sea, 
evenin vessels of bulrushes upon the waters, saying, Go, ye swift messengers, to 
a nation scattered and peeled, &c.’ When the female votaries of Venus receive 
these swift messengers, they cease their lamentation, as if Venus had found 
Adonis. 


‘¢ Let us close the subject with Milton’s epic strain : 


soc 6 Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound, in Lebanon, allur’d 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 

While smooth Adonis, from his native rock, 

Ran purple to the sea, suppos’d with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded.’—Par. Lost, B. i. 1. 445.” 

POLWHELE. 

Cf. also Muller's Dorians, vol. i. p. 406. 


€ Mera rey vrepexovowy, ixi ry Oddarray ecopiZev. Valcken. infers from 
this, that ladies of high rank [‘‘ ai vmepixovoat, atque adeo ai ivy urepoxyy 
ovat” only were permitted to attend the procession to the sea on the following 
morning for the washing of the image, cf. v. 182 et sqqg. The absence of all 
uninitiated persons, and of women of the lower order, he considers further es~- 
tablished by the circumstance of the personal exposure mentioned in vv. 134, 
135. 

Hence he derives an answer to an objection advanced by Reiske, against the 
economy of the piece, scil.: ‘‘ In hoc versu [v. 136] carmen incipit alterum, quod 
altero die post canendum erat, cum Adonis ad mare deducebatur, et rursus ad 
Proserpinam remittebatur. Inepte itaque et contra decorum hac a Poeta fin- 
guntur uno spiritu ab illa Argiva cantatrice recitata.”—Reiske, Theocr. Ani- 
madvers. p. 246. Valcken.’s reply is, that the second song was introduced by 
the poet, ‘‘ ne alise mulieres de plebe quales erant hz Syracosiz, Gorgo, Praxinoe, 
earumque ancillx, prorsus arcani essent sacri expertes.” 

Now there appears to be as little ground for Valcken.’s defence, as for 
Reiske’s attack. It is evident that the minstrel terminates her direct address 
to Aphrodite with v. 112, and that the remaining description is addressed rather 
to the spectators of the pageant, so that in v. 128 and v. 131, we find, and with- 
out surprise, the goddess spoken of in the third person. 

There is then no want of easy grace, nothing dvomoydpnroy, in the transi- 
tion at v. 136 to the address to Adonis, which we are told is to be sung formally 
on the morrow. 

So far is Reiske’s objection from being valid, that, according to my concep- 
tion, the poem would be less complete without an address to Adonis being in- 
troduced as a balance to that to Aphrodite, and especial praise seems due to the 
author for his exquisite art in contriving that the two hymns, though addressed 
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tolovers so circumstanced that it ‘might be presumed that there must be a 
similarity, if not an identity, in what would be applicable to each, should be so 
unlike in character, and breathe so different a sentiment. 

The one congratulates Aphrodite upon the arrival of her Adonis from the ever- 
flowing Acheron, led by the ‘‘ velvet-pacing” Hours to the fair bowers prepared 
by the grateful Arsinoe, while the other removes us from these arbours of de- 
light to ‘‘ the billows on the sea strand foaming,” where we hear his sorrowing 
votaries chaunt their farewell to the departing Adonis, and so are in a manner 
prepared for the termination of the poem itself. 

Valcken.’s apology for what seems to be matter for praise, rests upon the 
supposition, that the station of the personages [mpéowxra] in the Idyl precluded 
their presence at the solemnity on the following day, and that the poet was, 
therefore, compelled to introduce the second hymn for their information. This 
supposition he conceives to be established by the expression perd ray urepexot- 
owyv. But ifthe whole passage be perused, there appears to be no ground for 
the inference. All it states is, that ‘‘the good folk of Alexandria had a custom, 
in the festival called the Adonia, of adorning images of Adonis, and bearing them 
to the sea with ladies of high station.” Now there is nothing here to lead one 
to think, that the populace were prevented from being spectators of the proces- 
sion to the sea, and as we know they were permitted to witness the former part 
of the ceremony, the presumption is that they were permitted to see the latter 
also, especially as the two rites are mentioned in the same sentence. 

Besides this, the epigrams quoted in Annot. on v. 135, shew that there were 
some spectators of the second ceremony, and indeed v. 132, which announces its 
occurrence, seems to contain a refutation of Valcken.’s notion of its exclusiveness. 
"AdOey & dupec viv Epa Spdcw dOpdat Fw Olcevpec. “Appec obviously im- 
plies the same people that were engaged in the present rite, and 40pod: contains 
no idea of the party being select. 

It is also to be observed, that perd vopuilouivwy supplies the place of 
p- T. Vrepéxovowy in the other argument. 

Upon the whole we may conclude, that the completion of the poet’s design, 
viz., to give a description of the Adonia, and not an impossibility with regard 
to the presence of his Dramatis persone, produced the account of the second 
ceremony, the introduction of which is so far from being objectionable, that it 
is much to be commended for the variety of scene and sentiment which it 
occasions, for the poetry of the conception itself, and for its peculiar local 
propriety towards the close of the piece. _ 

© Hapiwdace 8i rd romqpariov te rev xapd LHppore Sewptywy ra “loOpa. 
Ozwpivwy is Valcken.’s highly probable emendation for Oepivwy». As the Mimes 
of Sophron have all perished, it is impossible to ascertain the extent of our au- 
thor’s debt to his original. But4t is to be presumed, that the piece alluded to 
in the argument supplied the frame-work of the Adoniazuse, at least so far as 
being a dialogue between the spectators of a festive solemnity. 

Valcken. regrets the absence of iv roic T'vvatxelore or ty roic 'Avdpelore after 
wapad SeHppow, as it would enable us to decide on the sex of the characters in 
Sophron's composition, but the probability is, that they were dames, as in the 
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imitation by our author. Plato’s attachment to the productions of Sophron is 
well known. “Exaipe dé ravu cai 'Apicrogava ry Kwpuexy, cai Support wap’ 
Oy cal riy pipnowy rév rpocwrwy by roig duaddyorg &GEA0n.—Olympiodorus in 
Vita Platonis. And it is current on the authority of Diogenes Laert. iii. 18, and 
of those writers who have been cited to illustrate that passage, that Plato intro- 
duced the compositions of Sophron at Athens, while they were yet unappreciated 
in his native Syracuse, that he was in the habit of daily perusing them, and that 
they had been found under his pillow even after he had attained his eightieth 
year. Tzetzes informs us, Hist. Chil. x. v. 1004, that Plato’s copy of Sophroa 
had been bought from Dion of Syracuse, and adds a little after, 

"Ex pipwy dt rod Twppovog ptyeirar Scaddyoug' 

‘O Lappwy bea ypages yap eici rév dporBaiwy, 

’Epwryow, adxdxpiowy, cbpxavra cexrnpéva. 

From a passage of Aristotle preserved in a quotation given by Athen. Lib. 
xi. p. 505, we know that the Mimes of Sophon were not strictly in verse, though 
Tyrwhitt (note on p. 3, 1. 5, wepi rounrixj¢) understood the passage otherwise. 
"Apsororédne 62 ty r@ repi roinTwy obrwo ypage. “Ovxody odd? iupirpoug rove 
cadoupivovg Lwdpovoc cai Mevapxov pipore pr) paper elvar Adyoug [dtardyoug, 
Valcken.] cai pinot, 

To the same effect is a scholium found by Montfaucon, on the hymn of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, in the Cod. Coislin. “Ey rovry rq Adyp roy Tupaxcotcioy 
Tappova pipeiras, ovToE yap, povog ToinTay, puOpoig riot cai nwrOLe ExpHoaro, 
wointixig advadoyiag Kxaragpovnoag. So also Suidas and Hesychius state that 
the Mimes of Sophron were written caradoyadny, to the use of which word 
Tyrwhitt objects, it would appear hypercritically, if not erroneously, upon the 
ground that a certain poetic character and rhythm is observable in the frag- 
ments of Sophron that have been found; his conclusion from a review of the 
writings of Gregory being, that ‘‘ Gregorium atque adeo Sophronen eam sibi 
unicam posuisse legem ut singula fere sententiaram membra in morem xrwdwy 
perpiuc@y decurrerent, eorum scilicet que dzoXeAvpéva vocantur, poetica tamen 
analogia, ut notat scholiastes, eo usque neglecta, ut in quolibet metro pedes 
alienissimos non raro inseruerint.” 

Again from the Etymol. M. in v. ‘Yyenc, p. 774, 41, it appears that Sophron 
used solecisms occasionally, the better to imitate the language of his characters. 
After noting rd rapa Lwoppore “Yytwrepov codoxvyrac, the grammarian adds, ric 
ob Néyes Dytécrepoy ; PyTéov ody Bre ExovTi fpapre, Td dxaxoy Tij¢ yuvvatceiag 
Eppnveiag ptunodpevog bv rpdzroy Kaxet toodoixioe, K. r. AX. Cf. Valcken. Adon. 
p: 201, et sqq- 

The dialect of Sophron’s composition was the same as that of Epicharmus 
and of a rougher character than the more modern Dorism of Theocritus. To this 
effect is a note by an ancient grammarian, attached to the Tévoc Oeoxpirov in 
which the old Doric is stated to be rpayétd ric, cai dripoyxog cai obk sdydnrog’ 
9 G& via y Kai Oedxptrog xpirat, padOaxwripa rapa THy 'Emtxdppov cai 
Lwppovog. 

Schlegel, discussing the question of whether versification be essential to 
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comedy, observes: ‘‘ these critics forgot that Sophron’s Mimes, so much ad- 
mired by Plato, were written in prose. And what were these Mimes, if we may 
form a conception of them from the account that some of the Idylls of Theo- 
critus were hexametrical imitations of them? They were pictures of real life, 
in dialogues, wherein all appearance of poetry was avoided as much as possible. 
Now this appearance there is even in the coherence and connexion of a drama, 
and, therefore, such coherence and connexion are not admitted into these Mimes ; 
they are detached scenes, where all follow each other as much by chance, and 
without preparation, as the events which the hours of a workday or holiday bring 
with them. What is lacking in dramatic tension of interest is supplied by the 
mimic character, that is, by the most exact copy of those individual singulari- 
ties in manners and language, which are produced by national character in its 
most local determinations, aud further by sex, age, condition, occupation, and 
so forth.”—Greek Theatre, p. 433. 

In the same work, p. 455, the differences between the Mimes of Greece and 
Rome are stated to be that the former were ‘‘ written in prose and not intended 
for the stage. Those of the Romans were composed in verse, were acted, and 
often delivered extempore.” 

h The Idyl is here asserted to be ‘‘ quite distinct from the poetic character,” 
which is equivalent to styling it as dpaparuoéy, or prpnrexdy, or ded pepnoewe 
dAoy, qualities to be expected in an imitation of Sophron. 

1 The mention of Praxinoe’s servant is in favour of her not being a cwdy 
awpéewxoy, for the other persons, cf. vv. 13, 42, 67, whose presence is implied 
in the piece, but who do not speak, are not noticed here, 

k The writer of the iwd@eorc either conceived the speaker in vv. 72 and 73, to 
be the same as that in vv. 87, 88, which seems a very unlikely notion, or omit- 
ted to remark the introduction of a second stranger. 


The Adoniazuse was probably written by Theocritus during his sojourn at 
Alexandria, and its subject was the more readily adopted, as it gave the poet 
an opportunity of complimenting the reigning family of Egypt who resided in 
that city, and one of the most important members of which had instituted this 
solemnity. Cf. vv. 22-25, 46-51, 106-112, and the hypothesis. 

Wuest., however, follows Spohn. in his conclusion, that the poem was com- 
posed after the return of Theocritus from Alexandria to his native country, 
A. C. 275. But the reasons which he assigns for this opinion are by no means 
convincing. The first is, ‘‘ quod presens in Egypte Zgyptios non tam acriter no- 
taturus fuisset Theocritus, quam v. 48 et 49, fecit.” In the passage alluded to 
our author is engaged in eulogizing Ptolemy Philadelphus for the security 
which the wayfarer enjoyed in consequence of his admirable police arrange- 
ments, which produced the result that 

obdsic eaxoepyoc 
AaXeira roy idvra wapiprwy Aiyurriori. 


Cc 
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Now it is not likely, that the inhabitants of Alexandria, composed as they were 
chiefly of families of Greek extraction, would be at all offended by the allusion 
in Alyuwriori: and if they would be, it is just as improbable that Theocritus 
would have written it in Syracuse as in that city, since he obviously desires to 
serve the interest of the reigning house in Egypt. The fact is, that it seems to 
have been overlooked by those critics, that Theocritus must have written for 
Greek readers only, or perhaps for such of the natives also as were attached to 
the new regime introduced and established by Alexander’s captain and his suc- 
cessors, and who would, therefore, feel themselves too much identified with the 
ruling party, to be wounded by an allusion to the predatory habits of the abo- 
rigines. But it may be said, that the poet merely intended the piece for Sy- 
racusan readers. Such a supposition will appear most improbable upon a review 
of the passages in which the allusions to the family of the Ptolemies occur (cf. 
46-51, and 106-112), especially if the nature of the seventeenth Idyll be remem- 
bered, and the passages in the fourteenth, from vv. 58 to 69, be compared. 

The second reason, ‘‘ Tum neque tam accurata singularum rerum enumeratio 
atque descriptio aptum habitura fuisse videtur locum in hoc carmine, si in ea ipsa 
urbe, ubi omnia acta sunt compositum fuisse,” seems equally invalid. For where 
is there any such extreme particularity of detail? In more than one instance 
the reader must desire more information than the poet has thought it necessary 
to give him. Cf. Annot. on v.78. Again, it does not appear obvious how a 
prolix accuracy in the narrative of a pageant, instituted by royal devotion, could 
be inconsistent with the fact of such an account having been thrown into verse 
by a poet residing in the city where the solemnity was held. 
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roPpra. 


"Evdor pagiwvoa ; 


NPAZINOA. 
Yopyot ira, os xpov@ ! évdor. 


~ > @& Q -~ & , > 74 > A, 
Oa, ore kat vv nvOes. Opn Sippov, Evvoa, avra 


1-8. The old editions assigned from Topyot to the end of the line, to Eunoe, 
the attendant of Praxinoe, and also the "Eye: exd\Xrora in v. 3. Walcken. trans- 
ferred the greeting to Praxinoe, in order that Eunoe might be here a cwody 
wpécwmoy, as she is in vv. 27, 54, 67, 68, 76. The expression of approbation in 
v. 3 he considered absurd in the mouth of a servant, and this he attributed to 
Gorgo, and not to Praxinoe, as Warton had proposed. He quotes in illustra- 
tion of this view, Plaut. Stich. Sc. 1, v. 37, ‘“‘ Px. Mane pulvinum. Amn. Bene 
procuras mihi; satis sic fultam est mihi.” 

H. Voss agrees with Dahl in retaining the old distribution of the first line, upon 
the grounds that there is a ‘‘ nescio quid duri et contorti,” in the Zvdo: being 
placed in the mouth of Praxinoe, and that there is nothing in the piece to prove 
that Eunoe was a cwgdv apéowxoy. Now there could be nothing in a piece to 


1. The poet without preface places 
us in front of a house in Alexandria, 
probably near the outskirts of that 
city, cf. v. 8. We may presume it was 
sufficiently respectable, notwithstand- 
ing the depreciating tone in which its 
mistress speaks of it in v. 9. The first 
line informs us of the arrival of a vi- 
sitor, and of the lady of the mansion 
being ready to receive her. It is cu- 
rious to observe the sameness of the 
manner and phraseology of that day 
and our own. The Schol. developes 
the ellipse, éydoy toriy y Mpakivéa; 
The question of Gorgo is addressed to 


a servant, whose reply the arrange- 
ment of the speakers in the text (cf. 
V. R.) supposes Praxinoe to anticipate 
from the interior of the house. Com- 
pare the opening of Id. xrv. 

1b. we xpévy.—Supply }»Gec from 
next verse, which is more accurate than 
to understand wdpe ‘‘ades,” with 
Reiske and Kiessl. Wuest. differs from 
Spohnius in imagining that this visit 
was by appointment, which he considers | 
proved by Gorgo's apologetic excla- 
mation at v. 5. Spohn. conceived the 
reverse evident from the joy of Praxi- 
noe at receiving the visit, and her re- 
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euBare Kal Torikpavov. 
roPra. 
€yes KaANLOTA. 


SIPAZINOA. 
KabiCev. 


prove this but the fact of the character not speaking, and Eunoe does not speak 
elsewhere ; nor is the other objection more effective. No information is given 
by either Gaisf. or Jac. as to the mode in which the MSS. read the passage, 
or indeed as to whether the initial letter of the speakers’ names is written in 
them at all. The Schol., however, assigns the answer in the first verse to the 
servant, and the mention in the argument of Praxinoe’s maid as one of the per- 
sonages of the poem favours the idea of her speaking once at least in the Idyl. 
Hence perhaps we ought to follow the old editions with regard to the first line, 
but not so in v. 3. Valcken. afterwards gave his sanction to an innovation pro- 
posed by Warton in v. 2, viz., toread Oo» for h»8ec, and to give the first half of 
the verse to Gorgo. This Kiessl. justly opposes, considering that the other 
arrangement conveyed a livelier picture of the agitation and joy of the hostess on 
receiving this visit from her friend. He might have added that the change would 
have taken off the freshness from the burst of Gorgo, & rag ddapdrw puyac! 
as she sinks back in the cushioned chair at v. 4. 

Ib. na8izev. Brunck introduced the Doric caGicdev, and is followed by Kiessl. 
Spohnius objects to od being so near 8. Upon the same grounds he retains 
iripOdZw, tpeBiZw, poxOizw, and the like. Compare Id. xx. 11,13. The MSS. 


sanction the text. 


proaching her friend for its delay. It 
would appear that both were wrong in 
supposing that they had advanced any- 
thing like a presumption in favour of 
either view. But it is clear enough 
that Praxinoe did not expect to be 
brought to so public a scene this day, 
else we should not have had that very 
lively description of a hurried toilette, 
beginning v. 27. It would have been 
studied long before; nor should we 
have had, at least not with equal pro- 
priety, the formal invitation of Gorgo 
in v. 21, ’AAX’ iO. Besides, if Praxinoe 
had been expecting to see such a spec- 
tacle, and was waiting for her friend 
to conduct her to it, is it not likely 
that it would have been the first topic 
of her conversation? The object of 
Gorgo’s visit, then, was new to Praxi- 
noe; may it not be inferred that the 
visit itself was a surprise, to which 


conclusion, indeed, the bearing of the 
whole context naturally leads ? 
2, 3. Cf. Odyss. xrx. 97. 


Evpuvdun gipe 62) dippoy cai xwag ix’ 
avrov. 

dppa xabeZopevoc etry... . 

and Ibid. xxr. 182. 

wap O& ride didpoy te péiyay Kai Kwac 
éxr’ abrov. 

The technical term for the cushion, 

nworixpavoy, marks the progress of 

civilization. Toup happily quotes the 

following from Apollodorus Com. apud 

Athenzeum, lib. 1. p. 3: 

tic oixiay brav rec eloig pirov, 

éorey Oewpeiy Nixogwy riy rov girov 

svvotay eOdbc eiordyre Tac Oupac. 

6 Oupwpde idapdg rperéy tori 9 KUwy 

Eonve cai rpoonrSer. brayrnoac o& Tig 

Sippoy evOiwe One kav pnosic Aéyy 

pnoey. 
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sunt et urunt, inter 
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nmentators in chap. 1. 
.. v. 26, of St. John. 

av wormay. ** Yes, by our 
by Proserpine, as the Schol. 
adjurations by Proserpine 
> were appropriated to the fe- 
.. Cf. Phrynichus Eclog. p. 82, 
aris, as quoted by Wart. in 

“hus in Moschus, Id. rv. 75: 
yap Kovpn re cai ebiavog Anun- 
wild and picturesque legend of 
1a may have made such appeals 

‘uliarly familiar to the lip of beauty 

Sicily. 

Ib. Kadég adxgic. ‘* Good papa.” 
Chis is addressed by Gorgo to the 
child. 

15. ‘0 axdicg ody gna ixtivog, we 
oy eimeiv, rpioxacdecadrnyv- — 
xwy dyno, xpwny iv rg x 
virpoy Btrwy dyopdoa, ddag : 
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TavTa Kpnmides, TavTa xAapvdnpopo: avdpes’ 

a & 00s arpuros’ rv 8 éxaororépo ey’ dmorxels. 
TIPAZINOA. 

rav0’ 6 mapapos Thvos ér éaxara yas €AaB évOwv 


6. xravra = awavrn. The tota subscript. is omitted in obedience to Buttm. Gr. 
Gr. § 116. obs. 8, ‘‘ The iota subscript. should properly not be placed under », 
according to § 115. obs. 3, in those forms of which there is no real nomin. as 
the radical word; therefore it should be wij, 8x, wdyrn, ddAdaxi, but 7, ry, 
ravry, GAXy. The former, however, are frequently written like the latter for 
the sake of uniformity.” 

7. Toavoid écacrorépw, which is found no where else, Valcken. proposed ixac- 
repw, which appears in one MS. Instead of iy’ Scaliger suggested ped, which 
Blomf. in Gloss. on Prom. Vinct. v. 687, also would read. Valcken. dyucv. Her- 
mann emends iped ad’ éxacripw oixcic. Briggs éxacripw, w ip’ dwotceic, under- 
standing & éy’ in sense of ‘‘ hei mihi.” Wordsw. for ép’, dy’ in sense of “ prx- 
terea,” the extreme improbability of which conjecture, upon every ground, it 


would be waste of time to discuss. 


6. Gorgo particularizes those ob- 
jects in the throng which had chiefly 
attracted her attention, ‘‘the cloaked 
cavaliers,” but before them the ‘‘ mi- 
itary boots,” which may probably 
(cf. v. 52) have produced a more 
striking, though less pleasing im- 
pression than their wearers. Comp. 
Juv. Sat. mr. 248, and ibid. xvi. 24. 

‘¢_____ offendere tot caligas, tot 
Millia clavorum.” 

7. Gorgo complains of the wearisome 
length of the road that separated her 
friond’s residence from her own. Thus 
Hor. ironically, ‘‘ Intervalla vides hu- 
mane commoda.” Ep. 11. 2, 70. cf. also 
‘¢ Foro nimium distare Carinas Jam 
grandis natu queritur.” Jbid. Ep. 1. 
7, 48. 

db. The singular form ixacroripw 
for ixacripw is attributed by those who 
maintain the genuineness of the text 
to the great license which was ad- 
mitted in the formation of the Degrees 
of Comparison. Cf. Valcken. Adon. p. 


_~#85. and also to an imitation on our 


‘ part of the manner of Sophron, 


who is said ix rpoatpicewe codorkiZey 
in his Mimes. 

Ib. ip’ droteic. “i.e. tue drroectic, 
quod aptis exemplis defendit Bern- 
hardy Syntax, p. 113. Aristoph. Avv. 
86. XW Kcodowdc p’ olxerat brs rov 
déoug.” Wuest. 4 KépevOoc 2& ipod 
wadat paxpdy axyecir’, Soph. Cd. 
Tyr. 968, appears to supply a converse 
of this construction, which is illus- 
trated by Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 568, Obs. 1. 
A difference may perhaps be traced be- 
tween the meaning of the passage with 
the Gen. and with the Accus. In the for- 
mer case the notion of distance only 
is expressed, while in the latter, as 
éué is the object of the verb, the sen- 
tence may imply ‘‘ You distress me by 
dwelling at too great a distance.” 

8-11. Ad lit. ‘*’T'was for this rea- 
son that dotard of mine came to the 
ends of the earth, and bought a den, 
not a dwelling, that we may not be 
neighbours to one another—just for 
the sake of quarrelling—an envious 
plague — always the same.” Taira 
used for dca ravra, ‘‘ for this reason,” 
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10. Instead of épotoc Valcken. emended éyeiwe, an old Doric form of éyov, men- 
tioned by Apollonius Alex., to which he was led by the occurrence of éyeto in 


the early edd. 


This reading Kiessl. adopts, observing, ‘‘ verba sic sunt jun- 


enda, zor’ Epiy ipeiwe, caxdy dei ¢0ovepdy.” Reiske’s emendation, zor’ ipay, 
in sense of ‘‘ad humum, i. e. peri, morere,” has received the general censure it 


deserves. 


‘¢ with this object,” as in Id. xrv. 3. 
Compare Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 976, 977. 


cai py pddcora rovr’ dgucéuny Srwe 
cov wxpd¢ ddpovg EXOdvrog, ed mpak- 
api Te. 

In which passage, as here, the Dem. 
Pron. points to a motive mentioned be- 
fore by another, and which the speaker 
expresses by a clause following 8rwe. 
Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §470, 7. Spohnius er- 
roneously prefers to construct rav@’ as 
if in apposition with Ac» in next 
verse. 

Ib. tcxara yac. The supposed el- 
lipse of pépn, or the like, in such ex- 
pressions, is justly repudiated by Her- 
mann (quoted by J. S. on Bos in v. 
Mépog): “Immo genusneutrum inGreca 
lingua ut in aliis linguis omnibus, rei 
indicande inservit, quam aut nolumus, 
aut non possumus, clarius describere.” 
It is questioned whether the words 
mean here ‘‘ a remote and unfrequent- 
ed part of the town,” as Toup trans- 
lates, and which H. Steph. thus ex- 
plains: ‘‘respondet hyperbole nostre 
proverbiali in eadem re: Jl est venu 
demeurer au bout du monde: or ‘‘the 
uttermost parts of the earth,” as 
Warton renders them, and so de- 
scribe the position of Egypt as it 
might be regarded by a Syracusan. 
The latter view is adopted by Valcken. 
in his annotations upon this Idyl. p. 240. 
But it is extraordinary that it should 
have escaped this eminent critic that 


the clause between ravé’ and Sawe must 
supply a reason for its being impossi- 
ble that our ladies of Syracuse could 
be neighbours. Now if icy. y. mean 
Egypt, the clause not only does not 
supply such areason, but furnishes one 
for the reverse, for had Praxinoe re- 
mained in Sicily she would have been 
still farther from her friend. This ap- 
pears to be a serious objection to Valc- 
ken.’s view of the import of the words, 
It is readily admitted that ri» ix’ Zo- 
Xara Tov dorsog oixewy, Thucyd. vir. 
95, does not supply an exact parallel 
to the former interpretation; but an 
exaggerated style of expression is only 
natural on the present occasion. In 
the oracle delivered to the Athenians, 
ap. Herodot. vu. 140, 
@ péreor, Ti edOnoOe; Away gery’ 

écxara yaing, 
Owpara xai wédwg rpoxondéiog dxpa 

cépnva. 

tox. y. obviously means ‘‘ the far- 
thest borders of the land,” and whe- 
ther this or ‘‘ the ends of the earth” be 
taken as the literal signification here, 
Praxinoe did but justice to her feelings 
of pique towards her husband in giving 
such a description of a residence not 
sufficiently central to meet her wishes. 

Toup compares “Qore 070 réy xa- 
nov ixi ratrny chy toxariay rpa- 
awépevoc, Lucian, in Timon. 

The reasons which Wuest. assigns 
for preferring what appears to be the 
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M7 Aéye rov reov avdpa, pida, Acivwva roraire, 
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11. Instead of the vulgate reading, rocavra Atwyva = Aiwyn, which is the name 
of a woman, and had been emended by Reiske intothat of a man, by the retrac- 
tion of the accent Aiwva, Valcken., on the suggestion of Toup, introduced 
Acivwva rovavra, which, or rather its equivalent, Aiywya roira, appears in 


several MSS. 


Dahl fell into the error, and H. Voss followed, of reading gita Atwya, rorad- 
ra, which seat the metre, as the final syllable of the fem. name is long. 


In Id. xvi. 32, t 


e first syllable of rocavra is shortened as in the text, obre rec 


iv rakdpy zamodera ipya rovatra: so too in Id. xr. 18. 


correct sense of the words, are not 
calculated to convince the reader. 

9. "IXcdy, ob otenory. Valcken. com- 
pares Martial, x1. Epigr. xvi. 


‘¢ Donasti, Lupe, rus sub urbe nobis ; 
In quo nec cucumis jacere rectus, 
Nec serpens latitare torta possit.” 


justly observing, that the hyperbole is 
more correct in our author, as Praxi- 
noe is speaking, under the influence of 
anger, so that it appears edAd ywe yev- 
vaoOar wpdc rou mpdyparoc. Lon- 
ginus, § xxxvil. 4. 

The same critic, it would appear, 
with too close a diligenee, takes no- 
tice of the careless flippancy with 
which Praxinoe describes her husband 
as dyip rpiocadexadraxue, in v. 17, 
though the common residence ofhim and 
his household is here termed an éAgéc. 

Ib. 8xwe — wpev. Though the verb 
preceding éxw¢ be in a past tense, yet 
the following verb is in the conjunct., 
inasmuch as it denotes an action which 
still continues. Cf. Matth. § 518, 1. 

Lb. yeirovec. It may be observed, 
that in Id. 1. 70, Simsetha’s companion, 
upon a similar occasion, was dyyi@upoc 
vaiowwa. 

10. With wor’ pty in sense of ‘‘rixz 


gratia,” compare mpdc ydpiy, mpoc 
bBpiw, mpdc dpyny, &e. 

Ib. ¢0ovepdy candy, compare indy 
caxéy, Id. xiv. 36; and v. 50 in 
illustration of the three pauses in 
the verse, which mark the dashes 
of the poet’s pencil by which cha- 
racter is etched in both passages. 
Wuest. directs us to join aity Sococ 
wor’ éptv, and translates ‘‘ semper sibi 
constans in contendendo et adver- 
sando,” which also seems to furnish 
an unobjectionable sense. 

11-15. Our author here, with an 
easy and admirable tact, introduces a 
new character of the domestic scene, 
Zopyrion, Praxinoe’s little boy, whom 
the bustle of the visit has not allowed 
us to notice before, is now seen gazing 
anxiously at his mother, surprised at the 
reproaches she lavishes upon his absent 
father. Gorgo, with a due regard for 
the principle of Juv. Sat. xrv. 44, 

‘* Nil dictu foedum, visuque hec limina 
tangat, 

Intra que puer est.” 


is shocked at the circumstance, and im- 
mediately checks her friend, M») Aéye—. 
In v. 13, the ready mendacity of the 
mother hurries to comfort her child 
by denying that his father is the sub- 
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15-18. The reading of cjvOe instead of #»e in v. 17 in the earliest edd., 
led to various alterations to meet the cai, which appeared out of place as the 
line stood. Kiessl., however, retains it as an ‘* exquisitiorem lectionem,” and 


defends its following the participle dyopdedwy upon the grounds of there being a 
blending of two constructions, cf. his note on Id. rv. 60. Reiske emended — 


(xpway Ony wavra Niywpec) virpoy ~Ba —, which Valcken. approved: with the 


further change of substituting dyopaédéy for the pres. part. T 
copula before 4 obviates the necessity of change. 


e omission of the 
tis to be regretted that 


Gaisf. fails to state how the MSS. lean with regard to it. 
Reiske’s version of his emendation in v. 15 contains a strange blunder, ‘age 


priusquam [zpway ?} domo egrediamur, omnia qu nos an 


nos communicemus. 


t et urunt, inter 


D. Heins. who read Néyouer today On», accounts for the 


spondaic termination thus: ‘‘Theocritus cum Sophronis Mimos, decimo et 
quinto Idyllio, crebriuscule insertis quam solet personis, imitatur; dedita opera 


similes orationi immiscuit versiculos. 


ject of their conversation. The whole 
passage is wonderfully true to nature. 

With the double accus. after Xéye, 
compare 
Tauri Néyete od roy orparnydy rrwxdc 
Aristoph. Acharn. 593. 
Totatra ARdoxeg rove avayxaiovg gi- 

Xove. Eur. Androm. 671. 

12. TG puced mapedvrog. ‘* Sed pec- 
caturo obstet tibi filius infans.”—Juv. 
Sat. xrv. 49. 

Ib. Tuva. It may be necessary to 
observe, that the usage of the Greek 
language never attached any notion 
of disrespect to this simple mode of 
address. That it must have conveyed 
rather a contrary sentiment in many of 
the passages in which it occurs, might 
be easily shewn. It is found again, v. 73, 
Id. m. 132, Id. ut. 50, Id. xxrv. 72, 86. 
The sense in which the word was em- 
ployed has naturally engaged the at- 


WY 


tention of commentators in chap. I. 
v. 4, and xrx. v. 26, of St. John. 

14. Nai rdy wérmay. ** Yes, by our 
lady,” i. e. by Proserpine, as the Schol. 
explains; adjurations by Proserpine 
and Ceres were appropriated to the fe- 
male sex. Cf. Phrynichus Eclog. p. 82, 
Edit. Paris, as quoted by Wart. in 
loc. Thus in Moschus, Id. rv. 75: 
"Iorw yap Kotpn re xai ebiavoc Anun- 

rnp. 

The wild and picturesque legend of 
Enna may have made such appeals 
peculiarly familiar to the lip of beauty 
in Sicily. 

Ih. Kadéc drpic. ‘* Good papa.” 
This is addressed by Gorgo to the 
child. 

15. ‘O dwrgic ody gyeot ixsivoc, we 
Aéyw eimeiv, rpiccadendrnyue Urdp- 
xwy dyno, mpwny ivy rg ruvnyipea 
virpoy BédAwy dyopdoat, ddac Hiv dvrl 
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WAVTA) vitpov Kat PiKOS ato oKavas ayopacdwv, 


nv0e dépwv adras amp, avnp rpioxadexarrayus. 


virpov hveyKeyv, we Tov MwAOvYTO dAac 
dyri virpov dedweérocg. Scholl. 

Wuest. conceives the rjvo¢ to be 
used here to deceive the child, render- 
ing ‘‘ papa quidem ille, de quo agimus, 
neque vere noster.” But these lines 
appear rather to have been said apart 
from him, for the dypty of v. 17 would 
otherwise betray theruse. The rijvoc 
may rather imply, ‘‘ that papa” whom 
you have just called caddc. 

The sense which F. Jacobs, as quoted 
by Wuest., appears to give to mpway 
here, ‘‘Hsec quoque verba (i. e. Aéy. 
dé. mp.) pueri decipiendi causa addun- 
tur, matre de re nuper facta ita lo- 
quenti, ut eam jam diu ante factam di- 
cat,” requires the support of analogy. 
A comparison of the passages in which 
it occurs, Id. rv. 60, Id. v. 4, Id. vim. 23, 
Id. xtv. 5, shews that it must mean 
‘* quite recently,” ‘* the other day,” &c. 

In illustration of the meaning of déy. 
dé rp., Briggs quotes Terent. Adelph. 
Act 1. sc. 2. ‘*Nam illa que antehac 
facta sunt omitto: modo quid designa- 
vit?” And so would have them under- 
stood in sense of ‘‘ all we mention is of 
recent occurrence,” which furnishes an 
unobjectionable meaning of zpway, and 
its construction remains the same asin 
the former interpretation. 

Toup explains ‘‘ Idem zavra et cara 
wavra. Vox autem wpwny nunc stric- 
tiori, nunc lazxiori sensu usurpatur (vid. 
cl. Gataker. ad M. Antonin. x. 7, ex 
Ind.) Hine festive Praxinoa, Aéyouec 
di mpwayv wavra. We use the word 
apwnv upon all occasions. Quod ver- 
nile et muliebris ddoAeextdc est.” 

Similar was the view of M. de Longe- 


pierre, quoted by Valcken., whorenders 
‘*L’autre jour, car chez moy |’autre 
jour tout se nomme.” This interpreta- 
tion appears to offer an easier con- 
struction, whether we render the pas- 
sage with Toup, or perhaps more 
accurately, ‘‘we say mpway of all 
things,” thus exhibiting Aéy. with dou- 
ble accus. as in v. 11. There is some- 
thing harsh in making the bare adv. im- 
ply ‘‘ which happened recently,” which, 
however, is obviated considerably by 
reading rafor dé, and this reading, 
which has much authority in the MSS. 
Briggs appears to have preferred. 

16. The force of the pres. part. must 
be preserved in dyopdacdwy ** when buy- 
ing, i. e. when meaning to buy potass 
and rouge from the shop.” 

Ruhnken, as quoted by Valcken. 
in loc, was of opinion that the hus- 
band bought salt instead of cosmetics, 
‘‘tacite monens uxorem, necessaria ad 
victum emenda esse, non nugas mulie- 
bres.” Kiessl. thinks that he pur- 
chased ‘‘revera nitrum et fucum, at 
generis vilissimi, que salis, non nitri 
et fuci nomine digna essent.” 

The Schol. conceives that the vender 
of the wares imposed upon him by 
supplying GAag dyri virpov, which 
is probably the truth. It would appear 
from the language, d2)p rptoxawexd- 
waxuc, and from Gorgo’s ywpdbc rabra 
y’ éxet, v. 18, that it was an instance of 
stupidity, or of what the lady was 
pleased to consider as such, that had 
just been mentioned, and not of any 
ill-nature, as Wuest. imagines. 

17.to 21. The passage may be ren- 
dered, ‘‘ My Dioclides too, the destruc- 
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18. ravra y.’ others ravra y’, which Meineke retains, proposing raitr’ dp’. 
Toup and Valcken. censure Bentley for observing, in the dissertation upon 


Phalaris, p. 444, that the sense of ‘Exradpdypwe xvvddac is the same as 
that of ‘Exrd dpaypwy xvvadag. Thus Toup, ‘sed aliud est ‘Erradpdypwe, 
aliud ‘Errd dpaypey. Quod Bentleium nostrum ad Phalarin fugisse miror, Mévre 
woxoug érra Spaxpay AaBeiv, est quinque vellera septem drachmis emere. Tlivre 
woxouc Erradpaxpwe raeiv, est quinque vellera, singula septenis drachmis, emere ;” 
or sec. Valcken. the adjective might convey that each fleece was worth seven 
drachms. In either sense it was considered out of place here, and hence Toup 
read, with H. Stephanus, ‘Ezra dpaypwy, which Valcken. would emend into 
épaxpay, but prefers his own innovation of ‘Erradpaypu, gen. of ixrddpaypor, 
in sense of a coin of the value of seven drachms, the existence of which, however, 
he is unable to establish. The Schol. states that seven drachms was the pur- 
ehase-money, and all the MSS., as far as can be seen, present the adjective. It 
remains to be decided whether the apparent inaccuracy may be explained by 
supposing the distributive power of the adjective to be lost by its immediate 
connexion with the aggregate expressions cuvyddac, droridpara, or the authority 
of all the MSS. waived in order to avoid it. 

20. piror. Passow, as quoted by Kiessl. in loc., would prefer the vulgate 
poroc, in the nom. So Matth. § 437, obs. 3.° ‘‘ In the phrases dravra duoyépeta 
‘nothing but disagreeableness,’ Soph. Phil. 902, day pizoc, Theocr. 15, 20. 
ixay, drayra appear to be the subject, and the substantive which is subjoined to 
be the predicate.” In accordance with which view, Bayer renders it ‘‘ omnia 
sunt sordes.” But the acc. is the preferable reading, and is sufficiently supported 
by the MSS. 


tion of money, has the very same fault. lances the rpway of v. 15. Epyov ix’ 


He bought yesterday seven drachms’ 
worth of dogs’ hair—the pluckings of 
some old wallets (or ‘of crippled grand- 
dam ewes’) — five fleeces indeed! no- 
thing else than so much filth—trouble 
on trouble to clean them !” 

18. g@dpo0¢ adpyvpiw. Compare ‘‘ per- 
nicies provinciz,” Cicer. Verr. 1. 1; 
‘* vini pernicies,” Catull. xxvu. 5; 
‘*Pernicies et tempestas barathrum- 
que macelli,” Hor. Epist. 1. 15, 31. 

20. piwoy and éipyoy are acc. in ap- 
position to wdéxwe, as xvyddac and 
drorikpara. The éxy@éc in yv. 20 ba- 


Epyw is explained by the Schol. dia rd 
dig durd rAdvecOat. 

21. Ceasing from her complaints 
against her husband, Gorgo begs her 
friend to make her toilette, and to 
accompany her to the palace of the 
king, the wealthy Ptolemy,— 6acé- 
peva roy" Adwyy. Compare the invi- 
tation of the nurse to Simetha in 
Id. u. 70, et sqq.. rdyv ropmay Gacac- 
Oar. There too, as here, two arti- 
cles of dress are mentioned, Bvecoto 
caddy xtrava, v. 73, and ray Evorida 
rav KXeapicrac, v. 74. The latter 





o me infe-- 

—— und happy 
.o. Thus 

ut of place. 

aliquid nar- 

detur vulgus 

s reading was 

ers from it by 

us deduced his 

‘e second wy as 
‘uguntur promis- 
naris ad Xenoph, 

t ef. Jacob’s edi- 
ation, even to the 


ose who have nothing 

keep festival, but we 

. the opportunity of en- 
once, for we may not 

» do so by-and-by”. The 

;¢ olxoy of vy. 147 corrobo- 
view; and the rest of that 
also v. 37, shew that neither 
mes belonged to the class 


s’ explanation of the passage 
ery improbable ‘‘ Priorem hujus 
partem Praxinoz tribuo. Rogat 
um illa num tempus ire jam fuerit. 
respondet Gorgo, Divitibus, et 
pterea otiosis, semper tempus esse 
ias celebrandi. ” 
27. Praxinoe takes the hint, and the 
-urried toilette which ensues is sketch- 
ed with much spirit and animation. 
The observance of the proprieties of 
character in this passage was observed 
by the Schol. who remarks, IIpaé- 
wvda gnoi xpdg rHy dovAny iy 40a, 
with which Valcken. compares ‘ mo- 
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Bes madw. ai yadéar paraxas xpynodovre xabevdev. 


xived On, pepe Oaccov dap" Bdaros mporepov Sei. 


rataque recte Fabula.” Hor. Art. Poet. 
vy. 319, and observes on v. 29, ‘‘In his 
demum incipit rd pepnrixdy woinparioy 
nOccwrepoy yiyvecOat, wai padrAoy, wo 
Emog eiwety, xara Troy Lwepova Tw- 
gooviZey.” The petulant directions 
Praxinoe gives her servant, and the 
epithets she allows her impatience to 
lavish upon her—aivd@pumre, v. 27; 
aGrAnore, v. 30; dtverave, v. 31; and 
the whole tenor of the passage is so 
true to nature as to deserve the enco- 
miums ofthe eminent criticjust quoted : 
‘‘Nostro vero carmine, hoc preser- 
tim in loco quam morata est oratio! 
singula mores atque ingenium expri- 
munt mulierum: vive sunt voces.” 
Horatius 1. c. 


‘‘Respicere exemplar vite morumque 
jubebo, 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc 
ducere voces.” 


Doctus nature fuit imitator in suis 
mimis Sophron ; utriusque Theocritus.” 

Evyvéa alpe rd vapa. A fragment of 
a passage of Sophron which appears to 
have been something of the same cha- 
racter as this, is found Athen. lib. rx. 
p- 409. LwHdpwy iy yuvarceiow. ‘*Ta- 
Aaa Katxéa, ward yepd¢ dovca awé- 
Soc 76x’ apty ray rpameZay.” 

Most of the various modes of inter- 
preting this passage have been given 
in the Gloss. on the word vaya, as upon 
its sense here they chiefly turn. To meit 
appears that there is only room for 
doubting between the significations 
offered by Koen, and Ahlward, and 
that the latter is to be preferred. 


Xepépaxrpoy 6 (Athen. lib. Ix. p. 
410) wadsirat @ rd¢ yxeipag ameuar- 
TovTo wphodivp rep év roig mpoKet- 
pévorg BAdEevog 6 KvOyprog wrdpacey 
Exrptppa. As napkins were made of 
simple materials, (@éAtvoy is a coarse 
cloth made of raw flax), vada may here 
denote one. Cf. Gloss. and Kiessl. there 
quoted. The passage may be rendered, 
‘‘ Pick up the napkin and lay it down 
again close here, mincing hussey!” 
The latter direction was possibly 
superfluous, but not the less natural 
from the lips of a woman in the flurry 
of dressing upon short notice for a 
public scene. Kiessl.’s separation of 
wadty from @é¢ is out of the ques- 
tion. 

28. ai yadéat paraxiic ypyodovrs 
caQeideyv. By some these words are un- 
derstood literally ofsome cats who were 
lying on the vaya, or for whom, if 
Reiske, who understood vaya in sense 
of *‘ water,” is to be heard, her mis- 
tress desires Eunoe to prepare a bed, 
by which supposition he explains the 
preceding Oi¢ madXty, as implying a 
change of orders to the servant. By 
others they are supposed to be used by 
Praxinoe in taunting allusion to her 
servant, whom she thus indirectly ac- 
cuses of sloth. Thus a Schol. wapot- 
piwdi¢ rovro ¢noi: Kai yap ai yadai 
pudranGe xpyZovet nabevoey nai dva- 
wavecOat, . . Kevow On cal ad, & Evvea, 
kal pr) aei padraxiic ide vaPoGOat, 
and so in the margin of the Cod. Med. 
ono dé Ort, Womep eiciy ai yadai pada- 
kai, oUrw cai od el padaxy. Valcken. 
supposes that the greediness of this 
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animal also forms an ingredient of the 
sidelong reproach. Toup compares our 
English adage, ‘‘ the cat likes fish, but 
is afraid to wet her feet.” 

29. xeved dn. Compare Terent. Eun. 
v. 3. 3, ‘* move vero ocyus Te.” 

Ib. gipe Oaocoy tdwp. Compare 
«¢ __ Nemon oleum feret ocius ? ecquis 

Audit ? cum magno blateras cla- 

more.” Hor. nm. Sat. vii. 35. 

Those who understand yaya as wa- 
ter, explain j0arog rpdrepoy dst “* aqua 
opus est antequam aliud quid agam.” 
According to the other interpretation 
the verse may be rendered “ Prithee 
bestir thyself; bring the water quicker; 
surely one wants water before the 
towel.” 

30. dS we vaya pipe. ‘* How awk- 
wardly she brings the napkin!” This is 
said to Praxinoe; dd¢ Suwe to the ser- 
vant. Reiske put a full stop after 
Gxrinore, supposing that Eunoe had 
ceased pouring in the water on hearing 
py) wovdd; and that “Eyye: bdwp de- 
sired her to pour in again. But this is 
a harsh punctuation in any case, and 
out of the question with our sense of 
vaya. 

31. The water splashing from the 
xp6xooc, which was perhaps not very 
dexterously managed by the dis- 


concerted attendant, wets part of 
Praxinoe’s dress, hence décrays, ri— 
Kk. TX. 

32. édmwota Geotc iddxes. ** Ex animi 
nondum sententia lota Praxinoe, for- 
tasse pia, significatum voluit, in deo- 
rum voluntate cui suberant omnia, hac 
etiam in re acquiescere se; vivippat, we 
Oeotc pidoy Hy, ut in re seria Xenophon 
scripsit, page, 3, re dy rg Oeq pioy 
y, in ‘EXAnv. vit. p.370, 35.” Valcken. 
Kiessl. thinks she rather means ‘ se 
largiter et satis lotam esse, ut sic pur- 
gata ipsis diis pura amantibus probe- 
tur.” The Schol. explains ’Ayri rov 
tire kadwc, etre Kaxwc, which appears 
to be the true interpretation of the 
phrase, which was probably a familiar 
expression of the day. 

33. The ablution over, the full- 
skirted éuwepdvaya is now required ; 
but, as it is secured with the other ho- 
liday finery, ‘‘ where is the key of the 
great chest? Fetch it hither.” 

Between this and the next verse the 
chest is opened, and the gown, adorned 
with brooches which served to secure 
it over both shoulders, and with clasps 
which close it down the left side, Cf. 
Gloss. on v. 21, is produced and put 
on. Hence the compliment in the fol- 
lowing line. 
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36. ‘* Apud omnes extat pyvay nisi quod Editio Wintertoni attulerit prac e 
Stephani margine, qui petiit e textu Scholii vel e codicibus.” Wart. This read- 
ing was adopted by Boyle and translated, ‘‘It cost me more than a mina or two.” 
whéioy pvdc 7 dvd (pvady). Upon which Bentley, in the Dissertation on Phalaris, 
p. 443, observes: ‘‘ Now a mina was a pound weight of silver, and consequently 
equivalent to three pounds sterling, and I'll crave leave to ask Mr. B. what 
sense there is in his version? ‘ Pray what does your gown stand you in?’ 


35. xpéwe. Cf. ‘‘ Quem tenues de- 
cuere toge.” Hor. 1. Epist. xrv. 32. 

Ib. xé0cw xariBa rot ag’ iord? One 
of the Schol. explains, wécouv dpyv- 
piov iwrnOn ard rov tcrov? Another, 
Hyouy dia wéong bddou cor xixowrat 
and Tov torov’ h dtd wécov oo ard 
rov tarot rcaOnpidn cai tEvpavOn? 
The latter explanation seems to be 
generally preferred, with the under- 
standing that Praxinoe wove it herself, 
and that the price mentioned was paid 
for the weaving materials, and so roic¢ 
&’ épyore in v. 37, is conceived to allude 
to the labour she had in weaving the 
piece. But the former interpretation 
is, perhaps, the simpler, and the roi¢ 
& Epyoug may rather point at the trou- 
ble of making up the dress, arranging 
its ornamental furniture, &c. The 
words might also be understood of 
embroidery worked with a needle sub- 
sequent to the wearing, to which 
Wagner’s view of ‘‘picturatas auri sub- 
temine vestes,” Virg. Ain. m1. 483, 
would supply an analogy. The woA\a 
piv ipya of Id. xxxvin. 10, does not 
throw any additional light upon this 


passage. The expression caréfa is 


peculiarly correct, as it was the icrdc 
épOto¢, or vertical loom, that was ge- 
nerally used by the ancients. Cf. 
Gloss. in v. 

36. wrAiov —H dvo. Cf. Gloss. 

Ib. rav Wuxay roriOnca. ‘Try 
Wuxny roig Epyowe RpooOsivar est ani- 
mam suam in opere ponere; sive ita 
se cruciare et fatigare ut vitam suam 
periclitetur.” Toup. Compare Ajé’ 
atrdy dvvapay cai ray Wuydy in- 
BadXy. Id. xxvii. 60., and Eye piv, 
ion, @ Kipe, dv rig puxnc mprai- 
pny wore pnrore AarpEevoat rad’rny, 
Xenoph. Cyrop. m1. p. 41, 19, and 
this distich of Tyrtszus preserved in 
Lycurgus, Orat. c. Leocratem, p. 162, 
44, 


Oup@ yiic wepi rode paxwpueOa, cai 
wepi waldwy 
Ovncxwpev, Puxyiwy pnxére dedopusvor. 


Kiess]. censures Toup for quoting 
as analogous Virg. Georg. Iv. 238, 
‘¢animasque in volnere ponunt.” If 
the latter critic had adopted the other 
reading, ‘‘ in volnera,” he would have 
avoided the stricture which, with that 
he exhibited, is probably just. 
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Answer. ‘It’s a very dear gown, it costs me above three or six pounds.’ What ? 
is there no medium between three and six pounds?” &c. And so concludes: 
‘s the true reading is Myay, the gen. Doric for p»yi»; and the construction is 
a\ov % bud pray dpyvplw cafapd. ‘It cost me above six fair pounds.” 
Bentley's objection to the reading, which, however, has nothing to recommend 
it, is more specious than convincing, for there is no analogy between the case of 
three and six pounds, and that of a mina or two, as the former are not ordinary 
aggregate sums, as the latter were, nor do they suggest each other with the 
same readiness that the idea of one prompts that of two. But the flippancy of 
saying one or two minz seems to mar the intention of the passage, which 
touches a foible of the female character in magnifying the importance and the 
expense of dress, and no doubt would have dvo uttered rather in the tone of a 
climax, than as the mere casualty of a common-place phrase. For the construc- 
tion ef. Gloss. 

38. Nai: caddy» elwac. Valcken., conceiving that these words did not supply a 
sufficiently pointed meaning, proposed, in his Epistle to Rover, p. 27, to read 
guxac for etwac, translating ‘‘imo vero, est prorsus elegans,” and afterwards, 
rejecting this, suggested sia, to be addressed to Eunoa, ‘ eja, quid stas,” and 
finally adopted the conjecture of Eldikius, rg 7ox’ fhawec Topxixovoy; Briggs 
conceives the first emendation to be ‘‘unice verum.” Even the cautious Gais- 
ford admits the last. Meineke, with better judgment than either, retains the 
vulgate, observing that perhaps the verse should be written, as in Vat. 4, 
"AAG card yvwpay ariBa roe rovro, to which Praxinoe replies, edd’ elrec. 
This reading Wordsworth has introduced into his text, explaining ‘‘ cdX’ elxec” 
(for he substitutes elec for elmac) ‘‘ ‘bene ais,’ ut Euripideum card ZAcEac, de 
quo Monkeius Alcest. 1109.” 


38. vai: caddy elrac. ‘‘ Yes, you have 
spoken truly, your eulogy is deserved.” 
Tovro ddnbic elarac, Nive 9 Tpakivoa, 
brs card yywpay pot iEvgarvOn. Schol. 
This use of caddy for cade is not un- 
usual in Theocritus. Cf. Id. 1.34 and 
149. Kiessl. objects to this interpreta- 
tion, it would appear, on the ground of 
its being a repetition of the sense of val, 
‘At illi explicationi adversatur vai. 
Multo simplicior mihi videtur hec loci 
explicatio: vail cadév tori, wg elrac 
*‘ sane, bella est vestis, recte dixisti.” 


elzrac sic diciposse non dubito: vid. in- 
terpretes ad Theophr. Charact. vir.” 
Let us be allowed to doubt that it is 
so said here. 

39. Having put on her clasp-adorned 
gown, and acknowledged her friend's 
compliment upon its beauty, Praxinoe 


. now requires the exterior robe or man- 


tle, dupwriyovoy, and the @odrla, ef. 
Gloss. The word has been generally 
understood to denote a parasol, but the 
passages which have been quoted 

explain its meaning may be considered 
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41. Adxpv’, not Adxpve, as in the vulgate, for the penult of the verb is long, 


cf. Porson. on Eur. Med. v. 1218, except in very late poets. 


It may be won- 


dered that the passion for innovation has not offered here ddepva as an emen- 
dation, for the v of the noun is short, and a nomin. case without a verb is ac- 
cording to the manner of our poet, cf. vv. 44, 51, but nil mutandum. ' 
42, Gregor. Corinth. de Dial. p. 150, read here waicda, a supposed Doric 
form (to which Valcken. objects, Adon. p. 349) of waida, which latter word 
is found here in some MSS., and would be an unobjectionable but less efficient 


reading. 


rather to imply that it was a broad 
leafed and tall-peaked hat or bonnet, 
in which case the dyupidec in the next 
verse might refer to its arrangement, 
as Jungermann on Pollux, lib. vu. 171, 
intended it should, though Wuest., who 
translates QoAia as ‘‘petasus,” still 
limits the application of dygidec to the 
‘‘mantle.” On the other hand, the cir- 
cumstance that the ladies were each 
attended by a servant, cf. vv. 66, 67, 
may seem to fall in with the other in- 
terpretation. Each of these may have 
been employed to carry her mistress’s 
parasol. And again, it may be sup- 
posed that a piece of head-gear, such 
as the @oXia in sense of ‘‘bonnet” must 
have been, would probably have been 
mentioned as suffering in the throng 
which proved fatal to the Oepiorpiov 
in v. 69, while a parasol, as it could be 
folded, might easily escape. 

. 40. Seeing his mother dressed for a 
walk, the little child begs to be taken 
with her. But this maternal anxiety, 
cf. v. 55, cannot permit; ‘I will not 
bring thee, child. Bug-a-hoo! Horse 
bites!” 

41. Nor can tears, the logic of chil- 


dren, prevail. ‘* Weep thy will of tears. 
No need that thou shouldst be a crip- 
ple.” 

42, 43. Praxinoe, anxious to over- 
take lost time, desires Phrygia to take 
Zopyrion and play with him, to call 
the watch-dog in, to lock the hall- 
door, and so tprwpev! The asynde- 
ton of v. 43 is true to the nature of 
what it describes. We almost hear the 
directions given by the lady as she 
hurries from the house, accompanied 
by her friend and both their atten- 
dants. 

In illustration of the use of the 
watch-dog, compare Theophr. Charact. 
x. (1v.) who mentions as an instance of 
dypotxia, Kai KoPavrog r1)y Obpay vra- 
Kovoat avroc, Kai roy Kiva mpooKaNe-~ 
odpevoc, kai imuaBdpevog rod piyxouc 
elmeiv. ‘“Obrog puddrret rd xwploy cai 
Tv oixiay Kairode évdoy.” Eustath. on 
Hliad. xx. 66, observes rpwrag Oipag 
Aéyee rag adbXrkiouc, ac Fog hy rypeio- 
Oa: vxd xuydy. Hence the warning 
‘* cave canem,” evAaBou Ty Kiva, was 
sometimes written near the door. Of 
this a remarkable example occurs in 
‘‘the house of the tragic poet” at 
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44. *‘Scribendum wé¢ cal ora (sic),—xai wore vim interrogativam inten- 
dunt, &c.” J. W. Admitting the usage of cai wore in such a sense, réxa = xére, 
when? is so far preferable here, that its adoption should be desirable if it were 


not the vulgate. 


46. Wuest. states that he has put a comma after Zpya instead of a colon, 
and a colon after 6 rexwy, upon the suggestion of Passow. But this is the punc- 


Pompeii, where it is accompanied by 
the figure ofa fierce dog wrought in 
mosaic on the pavement. Gell’s Pomp. 
2nd ser. i. pp. 142, 145. 

Ib. ray abd\adv axocdakov. This 
also may be illustrated from Theophr. 
Charact. xx. (xvu1) where it is 
noted as a trait of the dmtoroc, rail 
T7)Y yuvaika Tv Eavrovinwrgy Karaxei- 
peevog, ei wixXetce Thy eeBwroy, rai ei 
Ceonpavras rd KvrAtKovxLov, Kai ef Od 
poxrdg cig THY Oipay ry addréiav ép- 
BéEBAyrat. 

44,45. The scene shifts, and we 
find ourselves in a leading thorough- 
fare of the rich and populous Alex- 
andria. “Q Ooi, Gacog 6xXAoc! The ex- 
clamation is natural on the occasion, 
‘s Ye gods! How vast a multitude!” 
Cf. ‘* Di, vostram fidem! Quid turbze 
estapud forum.” Jer. Andr. Iv. 4, 5. 

‘sHow and when are we to make 
our way \through this annoyance ?” 
Praxinoe, perhaps in a spirit of affec- 
tation, calls the crowd rd caréy. War- 
ton compares the English expression, 
‘* What a horrid crowd is here !”” 

Here, as in v. 65, dccog has its first 
syllable lengthened, but not so in v. 
59. In this, and in v. 65, there is 
more of a contemplative tone; inv. 59 
more ofhaste. The quantity given to 
écog in both places may appear per- 
haps to coincide with this difference. 


6. ‘* Ants beyond count or mea- 
sure!” For the omission of the par- 
ticle of comparison Briggs compares 
‘* Annuimus pariter vetuli notique co- 
lumbi.” Hor. 1. Epist. x. 5, and 
translates ‘‘ sunt ut formice.” But 
it is perhaps more correct to con- 
sider pipp. avnp. cai du. as a Nomin. 
of exclamation, that is, a Nomin. 
to which the state of the speaker’s 
mind does not feel it necessary to sup- 
ply a verb, like roi wrodeusorai ixxon 
of vy. 51, and to regard pippacec as a 
Metaphor, nota Simile. ‘‘‘Q¢ dt Aéwy 
indpoucey, eixwv tore: Stay dt “ewy 
érépover,” pstragopa. Aristotl. Rhet. 
m1. 4, 3. Cf. too Dr. Whately’s Rhet. 
p- 200. 

Eustath. on II. 1 p. 58, alludes to 
this passage, 7) rapotpia cai Muppneiay 
(i. e. an ant’s nest) gnow dyaddr. 
ouyreret O& re évravOa Kai Oedcptroc 
simwyv,—Muippnkec advapOpor—imi xo- 
AvrAnGeiac Aaov. 

Compare the simile in Virg. Zn. rv. 
402, and Pliny, N. H. xt. c. 30: ‘in 
opere quilabor, que sedulitas? que 
earum concursatio?” In Id. xvu. 
107, the former qualities of the in- 
sect are marked in the epithet aéi 
poyeovTwy. 

46,47. There is an exquisite ease in 
the introduction of this compliment to 
Ptolemy, springing, as it would seem, 
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tuation in the editions of Wart., Briggs, Meineke, and Martin. Valcken. also 
understood the passage so, cf. Valcken. Adon. p. 354. Wuest. further observes, 
that the other mode of pointing would involve a slur upon the memory of Pto- 
lemy’s father, being equivalent to ‘‘ex quo pater tuus mortuus est, itinera sunt 
tuta, h. e. patre tuo vivo vie erant infeste.” But the words of the poet are 
8E iy d0avdroee 6 rexwy, not 2 & dréiPavey 6 rexwy, andit might be urged in 
defence of Kiessl.’s punctuation that the purport of the passage was: ‘‘ From the 
time that your father (surnamed 6 Zwr7p) has been enrolled among the immor- 
tals, the traveller has been saved from the robber, &c.,’’ which would thus be a 
direct compliment to the tutelary power of the father, and an indirect, but 
stronger one to the serviceable police of the son. InId. xvm. 125, the deified 
Ptolemy and his consort are styled wavrecow irtyOoviocty dpwyei, in which 
Theocritus is supposed to allude to their title of Oc0i Ewrijpec, whence Ptolem 
Philadelphus is described as cawrnpwy traroy yivog in Gallim. hymn, in Del. 
106. 


50. tpscoit. As this word has not been found in any other passage, it is re- 
garded with general suspicion. Yet either it, or épsoi, or épé ot, as if a letter 
was dropped, are found in all the MSS. Casaubon proposed dpevor, ‘‘ martial,” be- 
cause ‘‘ more hostium infesta armis redderent itinera;” Wart. dpaios ‘* exsecrati, 


without intention, from Praxinoe’s con- 
gratulating herself upon being secure 
from ‘the swell mob” of Alexandria; 
and an equal happiness in the transition 
from itinv.51. ‘*‘ Manya noble deed has 
been performed by thee, O Ptolemy, 
from the time that he that bare thee was 
numbered among the immortals.”” The 
eulogy paid to Ptolemy in Id. xvm. 122, 
123, of his treading in the &r: Oepp .. 
ixyn of his parents, would point to a 
strict understanding of 2 w. The apo- 
theosis of Ptolemy Lagides, 6 Zwrip, 
is mentioned in Id. xvu. 16, and ibid. 
123. 

47-50. ‘‘No evil-doer now-a-days 
maltreats the wayfarer, sidling up in 
the Egyptian fashion; as in the old 
times fellows made up of villainy 
used to play their tricks on honest 
folk. Birds of a feather—naughty 


playmates, verily !—all thorough va- 
gabonds |” 

Kiess]. observes, that ’Acyumrriori is 
not to be combined with mapipzuy 
only, but to be applied to the whole 
proposition, but it is more accurate to 
understand it specially with the par- 
ticiple, and then to apply both to the 
whole proposition. Egypt, and par- 
ticularly Alexandria, was notorious 
for the knavery of its inhabitants, cf. 
Gloss. 

49. i adwaracg. Valcken. connects 
these words with cexporapévoe; Toup 
with ératocdoy, conceiving that xexpor- 
apévoe might stand alone in sense of 
‘*knavish villains.” Cf. Gloss. 

Ib. Perhaps dydpec is used in an 
ironical sense, as dyjpin v.17. Angl. 
‘¢ gentlemen of the road.” 

50. xaxd waiyyva is understood by 
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adiora Topyot, rl yevopeOa ; rot mrodeuorat 
immot TO BactAnos’ avep dire, py me TarHoys. 


detestabiles ;” Musgrave, dypete:, ‘‘boorish;” Briggs, dypetos ‘‘inutiles” = 
*‘nequam ;” Eldikius, waicdey aprorot; Valcken. f\ews, ‘‘in paludosis Aigypti 
locis commorantes,” but preferred Toup's conjecture, who, after observing that 
the opinions of his predecessors ‘‘non sunt unius assis,” writes “ Legendum 
sine dubio: . . . caxd naiyma, wdvrec adépyoi. Mdvrec depyoi, a parcel of 
idle rascals.” Hesych. ’Aepydc, dpydc § xaxovpyoc. Epimenides apud Paulum ad 
Titum, 1.12. . . . cand Onpia, yacripes apyoi. ter ad alterum respexit.” 

J. H. Voss, éXeoi, ‘‘ kites,” in sense of “rapaces, rapinis intenti,” Adc 
being an eldoc igparog, sec. Hesych. ; others Zp:oc, but this does not appear to be 
sufficiently reproachful ; Wordsworth, ’Execoi, in sense of “all oa es 8,” i. e. as 
cunning as Epeus, &c. If in such a case a conjecture may be haszarded, per- 
haps épivoi, in sense of ‘‘ unripe figs, bad figs,” may have been the reading. 
It supplies a letter which some of the MSS. seem to have drop ’Epivéc, 0, 
is properly 4 dyped ouch 2 He rd tpeyd, Athen. lib, mi. p. 76. From the same 
authority it appears that the name of the tree was used for the fruit, and 
applied figuratively, as this conjecture presumes, LogocAge O° iv ‘EXivng [dpe 
TpomiuKwe TH rov dévdpou dyvdépare roy capwdy ixadecey, einwy’ 


réirwy ipwoe * * dypedc wy 
iy Bogor, ddXove tEcpiv alee Ad yy. 


Hiawy 5 épevdg cioncey Gvri rod wérroy ipwwdy. Athen. ibid. Other instances 
of such a metaphoric application might be supplied, as for instance in the pro- 
het Jeremiah, cap. xxiv. 8, and xxix. 17, bad figs are used to denote worth- 
essness of character. 
51. The vulgate reading was ri yevoipe0a? which Herm. ad Viger, p. 730, 


some as Nomin. in apposition to dpzadoi 
as wayvrec ipewoi; by others as Accus. 
cognat. on ézaidov. Valcken. and 
Kiessl. combine it with dA\dAae op- 
aXoi, in sense of ‘‘ Inter se similes 
malis lusibus.” The last is the worst 
construction ; the second seems unob- 
jectionable if, retaining the punctuation 
in the text, we suppose the construction 
te be partially suspended, as is the case 
sometimes when we are reflecting while 
we speak : thus—‘‘ birds of a feather ! 
Naughty tricks (they were)! Rascals 
every one !’”-the waiyma being gram- 
matically referable to éxassdov. Cf. 
Gloss. on raiynoy, &c. 

51. Praxinoe’s reflections upon the 
‘‘madres frippons” of Alexandria are 
interrupted by an alarm of a different 
nature. The war-horses of the King 
approach her party. ‘‘ Sweetest Gor- 


go! what is to become of us?” Com- 
pare ri yéywpat? schyl. Sept. c. 
Theb. v. 297, ri pi&w ; yévwpat ; sch. 
Eumen. 788, 789; vrepBeaZopévov rou 
raxov, ot GvOpwroat, obx Exovreg 5, Ta 
yévwyrat, Thucydid. 1. c. 52; hy ra- 
paxoc ob bXiyog iv roig orparwratc, 
ri dpa 6 TWlérpog tyivero. Act. Apost. 
xm. 18. 

It is not clear whether the pre- 
sence of a party of the royal cavalry 
is here implied, or of the chargers 
only belonging to the military stud of 
the king. Td» dyovra in v. 54 seems 
to imply that one horse at least was 
led, not ridden, but v. 57, roi &° Ba» 
ig y@pay, rather colours the supposi- 
tion that it was a cavalcade proceed- 
ing perhaps to occupy a position near 
the royal pavilion. The Schol. ap- 
pears to think that they formed part of 
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Oapoet, Tpaéiwoa* cat on yeyernpeD Omiadev’ 

toi & éBay és xapay. 


followed by Schaefer, altered into the conjunctive. The general rule is, that in 
interrogations the conjunctive is put without dy, but the optative with dy, a 
difference of signification being the origin of the idiom, ‘‘ With the conjunctive 
a person asks, wishing to be informed (or in the saan! vagueness of per- 

lexity?) what he is to do (except in some cases, which are explained from what 

ollows, and occur hereafter); but with the optative, when he considers what 
may be done.” Matth. Gr. Gr. § 516,3, Obs. 1. Cf. also Viger, chap. v. § a. 


v. (1x). 


) 
55. ’Qva@ny. Hemsterh. wrote an p over the @ in this word, asif to introduce 


a Tourn. ebraBovyra yap Oeacdpevat 
rovg TodemKode immrovcg Topmevorrac. 
That a military display may have 
formed a part of the solemnity is evi- 
dent from Athen. Lib. v. § 35, p. 202. 
Emi dt rdow taréprevoay ai duvdpec 
ai iwmccal cai welixai racaut xabw- 
wrsopévat, Oavpaciwe, x. T.X. 

Tol rrodep. trrorisa Nomin. of ex- 

clamation (cf. Annot. on v.45), which 
is perhaps resumed by the poet in the 
roi of v. 57. 
' §2. ‘* Vir bone, ne mihi inequites,” 
Wart. But the words are rather ad- 
dressed to some person in the crowd, 
who had come in contact with Praxi- 
noe, while, like her, avoiding the 
horses. Cf. vv. 71, 74. 

53-56. ‘* The bay horse has reared 
up straight on his hind legs! See, how 
savage heis! Eunoa! saucy girl! will 
you not fly? He'll make an end of the 
groom! It’s a great blessing to me 
that my darling child remains within 
doors.” 

53. Cf. ‘* Tollit se arrectum quad. 
rupes,” “in. x. 892. 


Ib. xvvo8apone. The idea contained 
in this word, which has a vulgar 
mode of expression in our vernacular, 
is thus developed by Simonides of 
Amorgus, in Fragment ccxxx. 12: 


riy Six xurvdc, uroupyéy, av’rounropa, 
} wavr'’dxovoa, ravra O'eidévac OéXeL, 
wavrn ot rarraivovea cai rAavwpivn, 
AEAncev, Hv wai pndév’ dvOpwrwy Sp¢. 

&ec. &c. &e. 

The epithet is generally understood 
to be applied here to Eunoa, on ac- 
count of her temerity in remaining too 
near the unruly horse. Perhaps it may 
have rather referred to an admiring 
gaze bestowed upon the groom at his 
head. For the use ofthe Nomin. instead 
of the Vocat. cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 312, 
1, and for a converse case, ef. Id. xvm. 
66. 

55. This verse relieves the charac- 
ter of Praxinoe. The motherly thought- 
fulness which it exhibits assures us that, 
whatever may be her faults, we are in 
the company of a kind-hearted, amia- 
ble woman. 

56. cai dn. “ Besides its very com- 
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the more usual aorist form @&vdpuyy, which Valcken. would improve into &»}pay. 
When the latter critic questioned the occurrence at all of the aorist in the text 
among the ancient writers of Greece (which, however, he desired to restore in 
Tobit. m1. 8, from an Alex. MSS.), Xenophon, Anab. v. 5, 2, in which w»7nOny 


occurs, had escaped his notice. Cf. Lobeck on Phrynichus, pp. 12, 13. 


mon use in continuation of recital, in 
which it is usually rendered ‘igitur, 
then’ (a use common to it and é#ra, and 
rt 39), when joined with cai it signifies 
Hon, ‘now, by this time, already.’’ 
Viger on 84, chap. vu. § v. rule v1. 
Ib. yeyevnpe® Seicbey, “we are 
quite in their rear,” ‘‘ we are far enough 
behind them.” The party had lost 
ground by their efforts to avoid the 
cavalcade. This is obvious from od 
gevtg; in v. 54. 
What Wuest. means by ‘‘ pone eos 
sumus, h. e. eos superavimus.” is not 
clear, but the extraordinary exegesis 
probably arose from a misconception 
with regard to the meaning of roi 0’ 
tBay ic ywpay in the following verse. 
These words had been rendered ‘ Illi 
autem processerunt in campum,” erro- 
neously, as xwpa means ‘‘a definite 
place.” Hence Valcken., upon the au- 
thority of a Schol. in the MS. Flor., who 
paraphrased i¢ xwpay as eicg roy rakiy 
atr@y, rendered the passage ‘‘ in suum 
quisque locum recesserunt,” which ap- 
pears to involve the notion, that the 
body of cavalry was stationary, and 
had been thrown into confusion by the 
Bayard of vy. 53. But the correct 
meaning of roi 0° éBaw éi¢ ywpay ap- 
pears to be, ‘‘ They (i. e. the war- 
horses, or the cavalry) have advanced 
to their place—have gone on to their 


appointed station,” and so the yeyer- 
ped’ OxcoOey explains itself. The pas- 
sage from Xenophon, (Econ. p. 492, 
27, which Valcken. quotes in support 
of his version, éwei dt 2xwploapev wav- 
ra,—eig rag xwpac Tac rpognKkoboag 
¥xacra dtnviycaper, while it disproves 
the old error which was the citer’s ob- 
ject, proves also the correctness of my 
version, for there a distributive sense 
being intended, txaora is expressed, 
and ywpac is in the plur., while here 
the latter is in the sing., and we have 
no txacrog. Moreover, Baivw, used 
thus absolutely, can scarcely be forced 
to mean ‘‘ to return.” But there is no 
difficulty or harshness connected with 
the version given above, in which it is 
a satisfaction to have been antici- 
pated by the Schol., ol dé txmxot reyw- 
pyxaoty eic dy Ede Téwor. 

That the cavalcade was in motion 
seems most probable from the nature 
of the whole passage, and is almost 
ascertained by the expression rd» dy- 
ovrainv. 54. The omeddwpec, Sco 
OxAog Gppiv imippei, in v. 59, com- 
pletely falls in with this view. 

59. dog SyAog dppey dreppet; ‘ What 
a crowd is pouring upon us!” From 
the following line this would appear to 
have consisted of people returning from 
the centre of attraction. 
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és Tpotay retpopevor GvOov “Ayaoi. 


KadXlora traideyv, reipa Onv wavra redetras. 
roepra. 
Xpnopos a mpeoBiris am@yxero Ocorrig-aca. 


60. Al. byay rieva. I. elra xapev0. which Kiessl. has introduced, though 
Brunck refrained, notwithstanding he was at the pains of explaining cira as 
corresponding with ‘‘eh bien? peut ou penetrer ? 

61. Some of the MSS. Paes paid and Gov; but there is no ground for 


thinking that the old woman 


60-63. Gorgo, who acts all through 
as her friend's cicerone, cf. vv. 65, 78, 
and 06, here accosts an old dame who 
appears to be returning ix rijc abAe 
wal roy Baodelwy. ‘* From the pavi- 
lion, good mother?” ‘I am, my chil- 
dren.” ‘Is it easy to get in?” There 
is much humour and an excellent moral 
in the reply, "Ec Tpolay satpwpevor 
Hv0oy 'Ayaol. ‘ Fairest maidens! 
yes. walpg 9)y wawra redcirac.” Forthe 
sentiment cf. Herodot. Polym. p. 512, 
20. Wena. lerw 2 dv pndiv drtipnroy. 
atréparoy ydp obdiy, ddd’ awd xelpne 
whvea dvOpdroe gtréiee ylvecOat. 
‘¢ Prosequitur labor: annitendum in- 

trare volenti.” Sil. Jtal. xv. 104. 


*¢ Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus.” Virg. Georg. 1. 145. 
** Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus la- 
bor.” Hor, t. Od. rir. 36, 


a different dialect from her interrogators. 


‘¢____gsed quid tentare necebit.” 
Ovid. Met. 1. 397. 


63. From the ambiguity and senten- 
tious tone of the aged dame’s reply, 
Gorgo observes, ‘‘ The old woman has 
departed, after having pronounced her 
oracles.” Compare the words of Tire- 
sias in Cid. Tyr. v. 442, eirwy Areup’ 
Gy obvex’ HAGov. In the following verse 
Praxinoe pays off proverb with pro- 
verb. ‘* Women know all things, even 
how Zeus took Hera to wife.” This 
Wuest. conceives to be said in derision, 
and to be equivalent to ‘* omnia norunt 
mulieres, etiam illud certe notissimum, 
Junonem nuptam fuisse Jovi,” while 
Casaubon and others suppose that the 
curiosity of the female sex is the object 
of attack. Briggs imagines that as the 
word used is yuvaixec not rpecBiridec, 
the verse contains a sincere encomium 
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66. Wuest. points Oecreotoc, Topyot upon the suggestion of Passew, but the 
old punctuation, by producing a less musical pause in the verse, gives it a tone 
of abruptness that seems better adapted to the sense. 


drawn forth by the allusion to the 
Trojan war ; equalling ‘‘ omnia sciunt 
mulieres, etiam id quod ipsos Deos la- 
tuit, nempe Junonis cum Jove consor- 
tium.” The precise meaning appears 
to require a compound of these inter- 
pretations. The rayra yuv. ic. was pro- 
bably said in a tone of irony, as Wart. 
conceived, but the cai we Z. ay. "Hp. 
is specified, not as the tritest of things, 
but as the most recondite. For it is 
not the fact of the nuptials, but the 
mode, that is alluded to. That the 
story of this was strange enough ap- 
pears from the Schol. 
Cf. Plaut. Trinumm. 1. 11, 170. 
**Sciunt quid in aurem rex reginz 
dixerit, 
Sciunt quid Juno fabulata est cum 
Jove.” 
And Juv. Sat. vz 401. 
‘* Hee eadem novit, quid toto fiat in 
orbe. | 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant,” &c. 


F 


Boettiger, in his book upon Ilithyia, 
p- 12, refers cai wo Lede dyaye6’“Hpay 
to the mystic ceremonies. 

65-69. Our party have now reached 
the crowded entrance of the palace. 
To enable them to keep together Prax- 
inoe takes her friend's hand, and di- 
rects Eunoe to take that of Eutychis, 
and so eictvOwpec ! 

68. ampiz éxev—apoy. The phrase 
appears in a fragment of Sophron pre- 
served by Apollon, Dysc. de Pron. p. 
382. A. 5. Bekk. tpswy yap armpit 
Exovrat. 

69-72. w por deraia, announces a 
misfortune very natural on the occa- 
sion of endeavouring to effect an en- 
trance through a passage thronged 
with people, some struggling in, and 
others striving to make their way out. 
‘* My summer robe is rent in twain, 
Gorgo! In the name of Zeus—by all 
your hopes of happiness, have a care, 
man! of my drapery!” The tearing 
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70. wrorra. 


2, but others xér r#, which Kiessl. p 


of her dress seems to have gone to 
Praxinoe’s heart. 

70. el re yévoto ebdaipwr has been 
generally rendered ‘* utinam sis felix.” 
But Wuest. ‘ si felix fieri vis,” which 
appears an improvement. Wuest. goes 
too far, however, in saying that the 
former interpretation is ‘‘ne sensui 
quidem aptum.” For, “may you be 
blest, Sir! have a care,” &c., is very 
intelligible. Such asyndetic expres- 
sions are familiar with our beggars, 
e. g. ‘* Heaven bless yourhonour ! throw 
us one halfpenny.” Compare also the 
omission of any particle between fydor 
wacat and 6 rdy yvdy x. r.A., inv. 77. 

72-76. The stranger’s answer be- 
trays no want of gallantry, and Prax- 
inoe, pleased with his deference to her 
wishes, ventures an observation. ‘‘ A 
very dense multitude, Sir; they push 
each other like so many swine.” By 
this time, and so parleying, she may 


So Koen. Greg. Cor. 


. 238, and Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 117, obs. 
ers. 


have emerged from the crowd at the 
entrance, and hence the stranger's 
congratulation. ‘‘ Courage, my lady! 
we are all right at last,” or ‘‘ nicely 
situated now,” or ‘happily circum- 
stanced.” To which Praxinoe replies: 
‘‘I hope, my dear Sir, you may find 
yourself all right,” or ‘‘ be happily cir- 
cumstanced,” ‘‘ for ever and a day, for 
your kind protection of us.” And then, 
turning to Gorgo, observes, ‘‘ What 
a good and considerate gentleman !” 

72. ty cary sinéc. Cf. Gloss., and 
compare ‘In tuto est omnis res: omitte 
vero tristitiam tuam.” Ter. Adelph. 
Act. m. 4. 3. 

74. xeig @pac, xiwera. Ad. lit. 
‘‘both for next year and thereafter.” 
Cf. Gloss. Compare 
doc O° nude xalpoyracg i¢ Spag avric 

ixeo@at, 

ix & at wpdwy tig rode woddodgs 
évtavrove. 
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hriBera: Evvoa app’ ay’, @ Serra rv, Braodev. 


76. So Meineke, instead of @ deAd, rd BidZev. 


Hom. Hymn to Bacchus, xxv. 12, 13, 
in which ic dpac abrig ixecOae strongly 
corroborates the interpretation given 
above, of cig dpac in the text. Cf. 
Gloss. But Valcken. who translates 
‘‘et hunc in annum,” compares Hor. 
Od. x. 32. ‘* Quod et hune in annum. 
Vivat, et plures.” 

Fr. Jacobs compares the Italian 
phrase ‘‘ buon giorno, e buon anno!” 
With the phrase é» cakg ing, the same 
critic compares a verse of Pomponius 
cited by Nonius in v. Ominas “A. 
Bene eveniat! B. Ita sit; et tibi 
bene sit, qui recte ominas.”” Compare, 
too, dX’ 6ABia re wai Edw drABideg del 
yévor.’ Gd. Tyr. 900. 

75. xpnoreé x’ oixrippovog avdpdc. 
This is the genitive of exclamation, 
worthy of note as having neither an 
interjection in connexion with it, nor 
a word expressing admiration, nor 
the article with the substantive, which 
is usual in such cases. Cf. Matth. 
§ 371. Both these conditions are ful- 
filled in al al r& oxAnps para daipo- 
voc! Id. rv. 40, and in & po re 
awywvoc! Id. x. 40. But instances 
are adduced of either omission, e. g. 
of tho article. Soph. Aj. 908. «& os 
ina@¢ drag, and of the interjection. 
Xen. Cyrop. um. 2, 3. rij¢ réxne, rd 
ine voy xAnOevra devpo rvyeiv! Cf. 
Matth. in loc cit. Dalzell, on the other 
hand, follows Reiske’s explanation, 
‘*Subaudi gpyoy»° quod idem est, ac si 
dixisset, ly @ sottic Epyow dvdpdc 
XpHorov. 


76-77. Eunoa, who seems to serve 
as a sort of scape-goat for the bustling, 
but not ill-natured, petulance of her 
mistress, again receives an unfavoura- 
ble notice from Praxinoe. But a good 
push extricates her from the crowd 
and the scolding. eéNuor’ Eydor waoat, 
6 rdy yudy ele’ dwoxddEac. Tapotpia 
eipnras dwd rivdcg vupgiov AaBdyroc 
riva vipgny, wai slaedhOdvrog el rdy 
Oddapoy cai creicavroc atréy. Schol. 
in MS. Flor. Valcken. doubts whether 
ivdot xdcat is to be understood as 
said by the bridegroom or by his fa- 
ther, and considers the usual sense of 
vudc in favour of the latter. This view 
Fr. Jacobs adopts, conceiving it to be 
the part of the bridegroom’s father to 
disperse the bridal party from the door 
of the wedding chamber. But this 
view mars the drollery of the allusion, 
and moreover, to make it strictly ana- 
logous, Praxinoe should then be out- 
side herself, and have secured her 
friend’s admission only. Compare also 
Id. xvmi. 5, where the younger son of 
Atreus xarexiaEaro ray dyanardy— 
“EXévay, wherein the use of the mid- 
dle voice is no difficulty, as the active 
is often used where the middle might 
be. Cf. Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 363. 3. and 
Gloss. on v. 43. Briggs admitting 
that arocAslw ‘tum includendi, tum 
excludendi notione apud probos auc- 
tores usurpatur, quoniam qui includit 
aliquem eum ab exeundo excludit et 
prohibet,” yet prefers the latter sense 
here. ‘* Intellige qui puellis secum 
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admissis uxorem exclusit. Hoc for- 
sitan dicit Gorgo [by mistake for 
Praxinoe, for so it is in his text] re- 
spectu habito ad multitudinem exclu- 
sam.” This is a very improbable inter- 
pretation, though not lacking its Attic 
salt. 

7& Our party are now in the inte- 
rior of the pavilion, which we may 
conceive to have been sumptuously 
adorned in honour of the solemnity. 
After much consideration of the nature 
of the spectacle which opens upon us, 
and in which I have in vain sought for 
satisfactory assistance from the com- 
mentators within my reach, it appears 
the safest course to note down what 
seems certain with regard to it, and 
to reserve speculation only for what 
must be doubtful. It appears, then, 
sofficiently clear that the lines from 
ta wotxita to v. 87, present to our 
yiew an image of Adonis laid out upon 
a silver couch adorned with splendid 
draperies, richly and accurately em- 
broidered, and that before this idol 
were ranged the fruits, flowers, un- 
guent vases, cakes, and representa- 
tions of birds and beasts, which are 
enumerated in vv. 112-119. 

Again, in verse 119, et sqq. we learn 
that there were ‘bowers of freshest 
green” erected within the ball or court, 
over which boy Cupids hovered, &c. ; 
and a comparison of the passage quoted 
from Athenzus on v. 118, makes it cer- 
tain that under these bowers were the 
«Aivas mentioned distinctly in vv. 127, 
128, as appropriated, the one to Venus 
--d the other to Adonis. And nearly 


as certain does it appear that the lines 
from 122 to 127 are employed to de- 
scribe the bower and coueh of Venus. 
Cf. Annot. in loc. 

So much seems sufficiently clear, but 
it may be doubted whether the dpys- 
peog xAXtopde of vv. 84, 85, which 
Praxinoe mentions, is identical or not 
with the cdivn dAAn of Adonis in 127. 
If the éyee of v. 128 be taken in the 
sense of ‘‘ occupies.” we must either 
suppose them to be the same, or ima- 
gine a second image exhibited in what 
may be called a second chapter of the 
pageant. If éye be translated in the 
sense ‘‘owns,” the necessity of both 
suppositions is avoided. It is perhaps 
most probable that the yAwpai di 
oxiadeg of v. 119, mtroduce a new se- 
ries of objects in the spectacle, and 
that the cdivy of v. 127, which lies 
under a exiag assigned to Adonis, is 
distinct from the cdropée of v. 85. 

It may also be doubted whether an 
idol of Venus constitated a part of the 
shew. She had her bower there, and 
couch. The hymn opens with an ad- 
dress to her, v. 100. To her the Hore 
lead Adonis, vv. 102, 108. It is to do 
her a pleasure that her lover is thus 
honoured. v. 109. 

In the description of the festival of 
Venus and Adonis, which Muszeus 
gives in Td xaO’ ‘How cai Aéavdpoy. 
cy yap Kurpicey wavonuoc AGey 

éoprn, 

THY avd Unoréy ayovay 'Adomec cai 

Ku@epeiy. Vv. 42, 43. 

We find in v. 45, 4 32 Occ dva ynoy 
éxwyero wapbivog ‘Hpw, as if the tem- 
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Aerra Kal as yapievra’ Oeav repovapara haceis. 
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motu A@avaia, rotai of érovacayv eprOot ; 


80 


qoiot Cwoypado: raxpiBea ypaypar eyparay ; 


79. Porson suggested ‘Qc ae we yaptéyra, but the text is more graceful as 


well as more nervous. Stumb 


g at wrepovnpa, but to no purpose,—cf. Riemer, 


Schneider, and Passow—Reiske proposed zep ynpara, Valcken. Qedwy ynpara, 


Ruhken., Oewy ye wovapara, &e. 


ple of Venus was the place of assem- 
bly, &c. It would be straining a point, 
however, to draw any inference from 
this, and it is clear that éye: has the 
same sense where it is expressed as 
where it is understood in v. 138. 

Upon the whole, perhaps, we may 
conclude, that there was but one idol, 
viz., that of Adonis, that the c\ytrop0c 
of v. 85 was distinct from the cdivy 
of v. 127, and that Exec in v. 128 only 
implies that one couch was appro- 
priated to Venus, the other to Adonis. 

But we anticipate our party. Gor- 
go, remembering perhaps her friend’s 
taste for executing such works her- 
self, cf. v. 37, invites Praxinoe to ex- 
amine first the embroidered vest- 
ments, &c., of the idol. Cf. Gloss. on 
wotxidoc. 

79. Xerrd Kaiwe xapiévra ‘of finest 
texture, and how tasteful!” Wuest. 
correctly prefers not to assume an w¢ 
before Aerrd, as is usual in the case 
of prepositions. He also places a colon 
after a@pnooy, and constructs Aer. 
kai we yap. as an exclamation. But 
admitting this, a reference to the case 
of rd rotxida is at the same time not to 
be excluded. fppvy’ od ivug. inv. 
83, presents a similar construction. 

With the language compare Odyss. 
x. 222, 


he text seems undoubtedly correct. 





ofa Oedwy 
Aemra re kai yapievra cai dyad Epya 
wéNovrat. 

Ib. Ociv wepovapara gactic, ** You 
will say they are the robes of gods.” 
Cf. Gloss. and V. R. 

80. The appeal to Minerva is na- 
tural, as weaving, and all other occu- 
pations of this description, were sup- 
posed to be patronized by this goddess, 
hence entitled ’Epyayn. Cf. 

‘‘ Pallade placata, lanam mollire puellse 

Discant, et plenas exonerare colos. 
Illa etiam stantes radio percurrere telas 

Erudit, et rarum pectine denset 

opus.” Ovid. Fast. rr. 817. 

Hence in Id. xxvin. 1, the distaff is 
said to be yAauxd¢ 'A@avdac sapor. 
Cf. Hor. ur Od. xu. 4, 5, ‘© tibi 
telas Operoszeque Minervee studium;” 
Tibull. 1. 1, 65, * Atque aliqua assiduz 
textis operata Minerve cantat;” and 
Virg. Ain. v. 284, and ib. vu. 409, 
&e. 

Valcken. compares 
olcfoyor xEepvijra Bioy Snvatdy,’ APava 
aréryvia, TavO’ ai cai coi Véoay toyariec. 
Epigr. of Archias. Anthol. v1. c. v1.10. 

"Ib. With this use of éxdvacay, ef. 
‘¢ Arte laborate vestes,” /En. 1. 639, 
and ‘‘ quale non perfectius Mew labo- 
rarint manus.” Hor. Epod. v. 60. 

81. Cf. Gloss. 
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82. we irvp’, ‘“ How true to the 
life.” Cf. Gloss. Compare 


*‘ velut si 

Re vera pugnent feriant vitentque mo- 

ventes 
Arma viri.” 

Hor. Sat. 1. vir. 99. 

83. gupuy’ obk lvugayrd. Com- 
pare the fourth line in this pretty epi- 
gram of Aewvidag Tapdyrivog upon 
the Venus Anadyomene of Apelles, 
No. 45, Jac. Delect. Epigr. 


Tay ixgvyotoay parpic ix Kddrwy Ert, 
agp re poppvpovoay sbr\exn Kirpry 
to” we ’AmedAne, Kado lwepwraroy, 
ob yparréy, aX’ EuWuyoy tepataro. 
ev piv yap dxpac xyepoiy ixOXiBer xd- 
pay, 
ed 0 dbppdrwv yaryvic ixraure doc, 
wal paloc, depijc ayyeXoc, cvdwrig: 
atra & ’AOdva rai Atdg cuvevviric 
gadoovay, ® Zed, NawdpecOa ry xpice. 


Valcken. also compares Epyuyoy rd 
w\aopa. Anthol. rv. c. vat. Ep, x3, 
and ’A Baxya Tapla piv, ive~iywoe 
& 6 yAvwrag Toy AiMov. Anthol. rv. 
c. Or. 5. 

Cf. ‘‘spirantia .. aera,” Virg. Zin.v1. 
848; vivos .. vultus,”’ib. 849; ‘signa 
animosa. Propert. m1. El. vi. 9; ‘‘spi- 
rantia signa.” Claud. B. Get. 612. 
‘cum omnis solertia admiranda est 
tum ea que efficit, ut, inanima que 
sint, vivere ac spirare videantur.” 
Cicero in Hortens. apud Nonium Mar- 
cell. v. Inanima. 


*‘ Contra Shaksperius, ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ Act. m1. sc. 3: 


‘Her motion and her station are as one; 
She shews a body rather than a life: 
A statue than a breather.’” Briggs. 

Ib. cogdy rt xpiip’ bvOpwroc. This 
contemplative observation, in addition 
to its naive effect, occasions a sort of 
prelusive pause, favourable to the 
bringing forward the principal object 
in the next verse, especially as it is of an 
immobile character. With this phrase, 
which we have had in vy. 23, and will 
meet again in y.145, and in Id. xvm. 4, 
compare Plat. Ion. p. 534, B. rotd¢oy 
Xpijpa wownrne tort, cai xrnvoy cal 
lepdv; Eur. Orest. v. 70, dsropoy xi 
pa dvoruyiy Sépoc; dpaxoy xpaypa, 
said of a woman, Xen. Cyrop. v1.1, 36. 

Compare also ‘“ Homo sacra res.” 
Senec. Epist. 95. ‘* Res timida est 
omnis miser.” Ovid. Pont. m. Epist. 
vu. 37. 

Muretus, V. L. m. ¢. v. p. 42, con- 
ceives that Cicero used ‘‘ negotium” in 
a similar sense. ‘ Callisthenes quidem 
vulgare et notum negotium,” ad Q. 
Fratr. 1. 13, and ‘ Teucris illa, len- 
tum sane negotium,” ad Attic. 1 12. 
Kiessl. adds ‘‘res sum prisca.” Ovid. 
Fast. 1. 103. 

84-87. The airé¢ (compare the use 
of ipse, Virg. Geor. Iv. 433, 464, &c., 
and Wagner, Quest. XVII ) introduces 
the chief object of the scene, and the 
god of Venus’ idolatry appears before 
us ‘how admirable!” reposing on a 
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6 tpidiAaros “Adwus, 0 knv 'Ayépovte dircirat. 
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Tpvyoves’ exkvaroevyTe TAaTEaddoloaL aTaVvra. 


87, 88. The editor has taken the liberty of usin: 


his own punctuation here. 


The old edd. have a full stop after ewridXotocat. This Reiske and Hemsterh. re- 


moved, and put a colon after rpvydvec. 


A middle course is now adopted, which 


seems adapted to the character of the passage. 
88. ixevaicevyrs. Valcken., assuming that the pres. tense was required, here 
suggests icxyvodotyre, “ deformant,” as an improvement upon that of Salmasius, 


ExxyuZevyrt, *‘ganniunt,” or éexcvaiorre. 


Heins., tx vatcoow for vdcoto, i. e. Si- 


cily, ‘ex more Dorum et Sicalorum, qui, pono, Siciliam rar’ iZoy7}y insulam no- 
minabant.” Briggs, rpvydvec ty oxyyvaiccy, ‘ velut turtures in tabernis venales,” 
&c. But the text appears far preferable to them all. 


couch of silver. Below his temples the 
first down of manhood droops along 
his cheek. ‘‘ The thrice-loved Adonis, 
who even in Hades is loved !” 

Wuest. conceives that the dpyipeoc 
cdtopée was probably of the same na- 
ture as that which is called rXivy dpyv- 
pémrovc in Athen. 1. p. 48. With the 
expression tovdoy ard kporagwy xara- 
B&\Awy compare éxBddXety tovdor ap- 
riyvovy. Philost. Imagg. 1, 6. “lovAoé 
Te dvrowv Karuvreg Taic wapetaic ixny- 
@ovv. Herodian. de Commodo, I. VIL. 
15. 

— xpiv opwiy Uxd rpordgotory toddovg 

"AvOjoas. Od. x1. 320. 
oreixet O lovAog Gpre dtd rapnidwy, 

Z&sch. Sept. c. Theb. v. 534. 
in the description of the d»épérac 
aynp. 

‘¢ Flaventem prima lanugine malas.” 
Virg. An. x. 324. 

Virg. En. vir. 160, &c. 

Warton’s notion of the exhibition 
deseribed in the lines before us being 
an embroidery, is altogether untena- 
ble. Cf. Annot. on v. 118. 


87. A stranger here intrudes with 
a rade remark upon the conversation 
of our worthy dames, and its dialectic 
peculiarities. ‘< Desist, wretched crea- 
tures, from your interminable prat- 
tling.—Prating turtles truly! They'll 
worry us to death with this eternal 
brogue.” Wart. observes, that the 
poet either forgot here the ‘‘ decoram 
characteris,” in allowing the stran- 
ger to use the Doric dialect himself, 
or that the latter does so for the pur- 
pose of ridiculing the more shrewdly 
what he affects to disdain as a vul- 
gar ‘‘ patois.” 

Perhaps it ought also to be taken 
into account, that there may have been 
a platitude of accent about Praxinoe’s 
Dorism, which cannot be expressed by 
the mode of writing the word only. 
Wuest. remarks: ‘‘Hospitem Dorica 
dialecto non uti patet inde, quod eam 
perstringit, et quod Gorgo, v. 93, ejus 
verba ita cepit, quasi vetaretur Dorice 
loqui,” and yet retains the Doric forms 
in v. 88. Bothe more consistently 
(on Sophocles T. um. p. 394) wished 
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ZSOQPT'Q. 
pa, woOev @vOpwros; Ti Se tiv. ef KwTiAaL Eipes ; 


4 
Tacapevos eniragace Lvpaxogias ewiracceis ; 90 


89. Spohn assigned this, and the rest of the lines to verse 96, to Praxinoe. 
But, not to speak of the advantage of not meddling where there is no occasion, 
it is more likely, if a probability can be started on such a point, that Gorgo, 
who acts as guide to her friend, would be foremost to resent an affront offered 
to her, and as five verses supplied an ample valve for her indignation, Prax- 
ince may well be permitted to give the stranger a little of her mind also. 
Besides, there is an epigrammatic finish about v. 93 which a judicious writer 
would wish to give us time to appreciate, a point gained by a change of the 


speaker. 


both verses to be alteredinto the Attic 
dialect. 

With the construction of zraicacbe 
with kxwridd\otcar, compare mavcat 
¢\vapwoyv. Aristoph. Plut. 360, and 
Matth. Gr. Gr. 550, d. 

88. It is better to take rpvydvec as 
a Nom. in appos. than to suppose an 
ellipse of wc. Cf. Annot. on v. 45. 
Reiske understood &rayra as the Acc. 
sing. and governed it upon éxcvat- 
ctvyri. Kiessl. adopts the same con- 
struction, but understands dzrayra as 
the plur. used for ivayvrac, translating 
‘¢ Hee feminz omnia, i. e. neminem non 
enecabunt suo platyasmo.” But it is 
obviously the Acc. on miaredodocat, 


80 the Schol. in his exegesis fyouv Aw- 


pilovcat wayra. 

Briggs objects to the transition 
from the second person of zaivcac6' 
to the third of éxxvaicetyre. As he 
was desirous of recommending an 
emendation of his own, he may be 
excused for being blind to this imita- 
tion of nature; such transitions are 
made every day under the like circum- 
stances. Compare the Schol., rotro 
O& Onoi Tic Wapemdpevoc Kai dyavaxréy 
ixi rg dyav atrév ddodecyig. bd Kai 

Ug abraic, Wg Td Kard pépog THY 


sixdvwy avepevywoarc’ Eira wpdc Eav- 
tov émiorpi¢wy ‘‘ rpvyoveg eéxcvat- 
oeuvri.” | 
89-94. Gorgo’s retort is very amus- 
ing. There is a choice humour in the 
long drawn and true Doric ya with 
which she begins, and which was no 
doubt delivered with a deliberate em- 
phasis, intended to convey how com- 
pletely she felt herself at liberty to 
use her own mode of speaking, and to 
supply a practical illustration of the 
power of the dialect to express dissa- 
tisfaction at least; and so all through, 
xo0ey wyOpwroc, ‘* where the plague 
did the fellow come from? What’s it 
to you if prattlers we be? Buy your 
drudge, and give her your commands— 
commands from you to dames of Syra- 
cuse! That you may be aware of this 
fact also (as well as that Syracuse is 
our country), we are by extraction of 
Corinth, as also the renowned Bellero- 
phon ; Peloponnessian is the fashion of 
our speech. The Dorians, I venture to 
presume, may follow the Dorian mode.” 
89. Compare Aristoph. Eccles.v. 520: 
Br. atrn, wé0ev eecc, Wpatayédpa; 
TI. ri & @ péde, Zot robO; BA. 8, ré poe 
Tour’ tcriv; and Thesm. v. 497, ei dé 
Paidpay AoWopet, ypiv ri rovr’ tor; 
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94. For the conj. ¢vy, which is the vulgate, Herm. read ¢gvin, and so 
Matthiz, which Buttmann improved into ¢én (Cf. Gloss.) which is found more- 
overin the MS. Paris. The sense certainly appears to require the optative, but 
the quantity of the conjunctive, ‘‘ probably with v long,” (sec. Buttm. Irregular 
verbs in v. giw), does not form a second objection to its remaining here, as J. W. 
supposed, ‘‘ guy si bene Greecum esset priorem corripere deberet.” 


and ré pot roAd wWAYOVa pox yw ; Bion. 
v. 4. 

90. Compare Plaut. Pers. u. 4, 2, 
‘‘Emere oportet, quem tibi obedire 
velis;” and Trinumm. rv. 3, 54. ‘‘Emere 
melius est, cuiimperes.” Soph. kd. 
Col. 836. 2) ‘zxiraco’ & 2) Kpareic. 
And Aj. 1107, 

Gd’ Sumrep dpxec dpxe, wai rd vip’ 
ixn 
acdArAal’ ixeivouc. 

Ib. Tupacocia tmirdocecc; Dorvill. 
compares this with Chariton, |. vi. p. 
118,17,"EdAny cipi, Svpacovorog, yévoc 
Awptedc. Valcken. quotes the speech 
of Hermocrates, the Syracusan, in 
Thucyd., 1. va. c. 77. brit ob "Iwveg 
race siciy, obx EAAnorovrot, ral ynow- 
rat,—GdAd Awpitic, éedOepor az’ 
durovopov rijc UWeXorovvgjcov ry 
VexeXiay olxovyrec. “ Notanda hee 
superbia, que ex patrie antiquitate 
priscaque ejus origine petitaest. Syra- 
cus, antiqua urbs, auctoritate Alex- 
andriam longe superabant, magis 
etiam Corinthus, unde Syracuse du- 
cebant originem.” F. J. 

91. Kopiv@car. ‘‘ A prosperous be- 
ginning here, as in Italy, invited more 
attempts. It was, according to Thu- 


G 


cydides (lib. v1. 3), in the very next 
year after the founding of Naxus, that 
Archias, a Corinthian of Heraclidean 
race, led a colony to Sicily. To the 
southward of Naxus, but still on the 
eastern coast, he found a territory of 
uncommon fertility, with a harbour 
singularly safe and commodious. With- 
in the harbour, and barely detached 
from the shore, was an island, about 
two miles in circumference, plentifally 
watered by that remarkable fountain, 
which, through the poets chiefly (com- 
pare Id. 1.117, Id. xvz. 102, Mosch. 
vi.) has acquired renown by the 
name of Arethusa. Expelling the Sicel 
inhabitants from this advantageous 
post, or reducing them to slavery, 
he founded the city which became the 
great and celebrated Syracuse.” Mit- 
Jford's History of Greece, vol. 1. p.318. 

From this origin Syracuse is styled 
wodukkapwy 'Epupaiwy —piya dory 
in Id. xvr. 83, 84; and 
—tiv wk ’Edipac xrioce ror’ Apxiac, 
vaow Tptvaxpiag pvedoy, 
in Id. xxvu. 17, 18. 

92. 6 BedAXcpodey. Cf. Hom, vr. 155. 
and Pind. Olymp. xur. &c. 

94-95. The interpretation of these 
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95. Muretus and Toup both propose covlay for csvedy. The latter adds: 
‘- De veste sua, ne quid detrimenti capiat scilicet, sollicita est, ut supra, Prax- 
inoa. Quare ad hominem se convertit et dicit: ‘unum tantum metuo, ne pulve- 
rem in me abstergas.’ Quod verum videtur: idem xésv, coviay et xoveopréy 
Hue egregie facit Lucas x. 11. Kai réyxcomopréy roy cohAnOivra ynuiv ix rijc 
wodewe UnwY aTopaccdueOa vpiv. Quod plane geminum germanum est.” Upon 
which Briggs notes: ‘* Equidem Toupii explicationem veram puto; at pro 
dropatyce melius forte legeremus eure d voce media.” In support of crovdy 
Wart., in his Addenda, states that in the Cod. Laurent. 37, he found the Gloss. 
arodéay, which barbarous word he conceives to mean ‘‘ pedestrem,” and there- 
fore infers that covrdy must have been in the text, ‘‘ut tota interpretatio sit, 
pedum pulverem.” Grzfe emends it into yevedy, and explains, ‘‘ non sollicita 
sum, quasi tu nobis genus nostrum, quo Dorienses sumus, eripere possis, et 


velut abstergere in nobis patrium Dorismi colorem. 
Nationalitat nicht vermischen wollen!’ ” 


‘Du sollst mir meine 
Fonteine inte rvvéay in the sense of 


‘‘aparasoL” The rest are unworthy of remembrance. 


‘verses has given much trouble. It is 
doubted whether zAdy évdg is to be 
connected with v. 94, or with what fol- 
lows, whether od ddéyw is to be taken 
absolutely, or in union with the rest of 
the line: again, to whom or what 
évéc is te be referred, and in what 
sense xevedy dropdtne is to be under- 
stood. Wuest., Kiessl., and others, 
connecting xAdy évdéc with the pre- 
ceding line, understand them of King 
Ptolemy. Muretus, pressing the sense 
of gin, understands them of Ptolemy's 
heir; others of Praxinoe’s husband, 
which Dalzell adopts, and which seems 
preferable with this punctuation, not- 
withstanding Briggs’ objection, ‘< ac- 
curatius dictum fuisset wAdy dvd cum 
apiwy xaprepdc non ipod caprepdc 
dicat Praxinoa ;” but Sanctamand, in 
a MS. note given by Wart. in his 
Addenda, puts a full stop after etn, 
and renders, ‘‘ Te non metuo ne mihi 
imperium quandogue facias, aut ullo 
alio mods noceas, sed hoc solum ne nil 
admetiens mensuram abstergeas,” add- 


‘rpoy aroyinoye. 


ing ‘‘Ironicum ut dixi scomma, non 
hactenus animadversum. Interpunc- 
tionem etiam hanc postulat sententia 
‘precedens: Quis enim est ille cujus so- 
lius imperium non detrectant Praxinoa 
et Gorgo? Libere esse optant, et sui 
juris; quod ipsarum characteri longe 
convenientius.” Of the sense of cevedy 
amopatyc Heins. and others take the 
same view as Sanctamand, assuming 
xoiveca as subintell. with cevedy, which 
appears to have been the conception 
of the Schol. also. My potxevoy rd pé- 
The allusion is thus 
supposed to be to the custom of the 
allowances of corn to slaves being 
measured in a choonix, and a rod, 
called in Lat. hostorium, in Gr. axé- 
paxrpa, Angl. a strickle, being used to 
wipe off or level the corn in the mea- 
sure. Hence rijy yotmxa amroparrey 
is presumed to be a proverbial expres-~ 
sion, equivalent to ‘‘ to give scant 
measure,” to which an additional force, 
which is variously developed, is sup- 
posed to be conveyed by the epithet 
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98. For cai Ahlwardt conjectured «’eic, and Reiske wipvosy for Exipyey. 


xeveay. Heins. explains ‘* Non vereor 
ne tu, qui mihi nihil admetiris, mensuram 
abstergas : non metuo ne mihi noceas, 
qui nunquam prodesse potuisti.” Eras- 
mous: “ Fallit igitur, qui nondum ple- 
nam absterget, ita simulans aliquid 
redundare. Sentit se non esse illi ancil- 
lam, ut ab eo debeat objurgari. Hert 
offensi defraudant servos suodemenso.” 
Wuest., upon the authority of Spohn, 
Passow, Meineke, ‘« ‘non sum valde sol- 
licita ne hostorio vacuum modium mihi 
deradas ;’ h. e. non curo ne tu me tan~- 
quam servam parca mensur’ coercere 
volens, e vacuo modio aliquid demere 
laboraveris, vel: ne frustra laborave- 
ris nobis imperitans, quippe in quas 
nullum habes imperium.” 

Valcken., who offers no interpreta- 
tion of his own, objects to this view in 
general, that no similar proverbial 
expression has been found, that the 
ellipse of xois:& is not confirmed by a 
parallel; and lastly, ‘‘ quomodo men- 
suram quis vacuam dici potest radio 
abstergere? Sed xevedy yoivixa amo- 
pata, qua tandem ratione significabit 
parca manu demensa prebere?” The 
first objection Wuest. answers by a 
reference to the loss of the Mimes of 
Sophron, and of so many Greek come- 
dies ‘‘ in tanta scriptorum, quz vitam 
quotidianam tangunt, penuria mini- 
mum mirandum est multa Theocritea 
sine exemplo esse.” The second, Valc- 
ken. is ready to wave himself; and it is 
the very impossibility which forms the 
substance of the third that gives a 


humour to the expression, and makes 
it probable that it may have passed into 
a proverb. Another explanation is of- 
fered in a Schol. in the Flor. and Paris. 
MSS. py dxpaxrovy dxrooxoyyicye, 
which Wordsworth, supplying paxrpay, 
is disposed to adopt, in the general sense 
of ‘‘ne actum agas, ne vacuum mor- 
tarium abstergas,” adding ‘‘simili fere 
translatione operam ludere dixit Per- 
sius, v. 138, digito terebrare salinum.” 
Now, with all submission, this is quite 
wide of the meaning of the passage in 
Persius, which does not attempt to re- 
present an impossibility, but paints, 
with graphic fidelity, a poverty which 
we in this country know to be very 
possible. Moreover the literal mean- 
ing of the Gloss. appears to be, ‘* Don’t 
sponge away” [i.e. don't cleanse] ‘* to 
no purpose,” an adherence to which 
avoids Valcken.’s precipitate condem- 
tion of it, Adon. p. 359, c., and, 
according to this view, the passage 
may mean, ‘‘ Don't clean an empty 
vessel,” i. e. with a direct application, 
‘*don’t endeavour to improve what is 
perfect,” viz., our pronunciation. 
Scaliger again supplies yvd0o» to 
xeveay, and explains to very little pur- 
pose, ‘‘ At tu mihi imperare non potes, 
ut males sufflem, quas tu alapis ceedas : 
sed unum tantum vereor, ne vacuas 
malas cedas. Videtur hoc dictum in 
eos, quorum imperium contemnebant. 
Potes imperare servis tuis, ut malas 
inflent, quoties eos vis cxedere: nobis 
liberis non potes hoc imperare: sed 
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PbeyEctrai rt, gaP oida, xadov' Stabpvrrera On; - 


TYNH AOIAO®S. 


Séomow', a Torys re xat [dadcov épiracas, 


100 


100. *I1dd\toy igiacac] ** offendit me aoristus sic positus et brevis syllaba 


in exitu hexametri producta, licet in arsi collocata sit. 
wepitacac, quandoquidem adhuc in deliciis habet hec loca Venus, ad 


potes per injuriam imprudentibus ma- 
las vacuas depalmare.” Brodeus un- 
derstands yetpa, and renders ‘ne tu 
mihi colaphum infringas.” Auratus, 
wAnyny, &e. 

The other explanations that have 
been offered may be safely omitted; for 
the emendations that have been pro- 
posed cf. V.R. With the vulgate read- 
ing Kiessl. appears correct in suppos- 
ing ode ddéyw to be placed absolutely, 
as in Id. xxv1. 27, at least in reference 
to the following part of the verse, for 
the versions which make ov« dXéyw py) 
equivalent to ‘‘non vereor ne,” seem 
highly suspicious. In support of this 
view he quotes Id. xxvi. 27, and Id. 
x1. 389. Thus the passage may be 
rendered: ‘‘May there never be but 
one to master us, sweet Proserpine !” 
(Then directly to the intruder), ‘‘ I care 
not for you, Sir.” (He is probably re- 
tiring, but the woman’s taunt must 
follow him): ‘‘ Don’t stint, I pray 
you, a measure that was never full.” 
*‘Don’t strickle” or ‘level an empty 
quart.” This may have been a saying 
of the day in Alexandria, used to imply 
that the person addressed was rather 
ill-favoured, and looked very like a 
man whose domestic arrangements 
were not of a liberal description. If 
Praxinoe was really guilty of using a 
‘*glang” phrase, the monitory ciya of 
the next line becomes more than appro- 


Fortasse lerendum 
omeri- 


priate. Mr. Chapman’s version of the 

passage coincides to some extent with 

this conception of its meaning. 

‘“‘Nymph! grant we be at none but 
one man’s pleasure, 

A rush for you—don’t wipe my 

empty measure.” 

The latter part of which, however, 
he explains in a note as corresponding 
with the English adage, ‘‘ Don’t mea- 
sure my corn by your bushel.” 

If it be preferred to follow Briggs, 
Spohn, and others, in connecting xd» 
évég with ode ddéyw, in support of 
which Briggs quotes Id. v. 84, 
wrdv dvo rag Aowde Odvpardcog 

alyac dpéiryo, 
the preceding verse may be regard- 
ed as a wish in general that the 
speaker should have no masters, with 
a particular allusion, of course, to the 
person against whom the distich is le- 
velled, and this line be rendered, ‘I 
have no concern but one ; do not, may 
I ask the favour? [oz] do not level an 
empty quart !” 

96-97. ‘‘ Hush, Praxinoe ! the song- 
stress famed for minstrel lore, the 
daughter of the Argive woman, is 
about to chaunt the Adonis.” Td» 
“Adwrty is probably here used as the 
title of a hymn in honour of that idol. 
Similar instances will be found in 
Annot. on v. 98. : 

98. Toup is followed by Kiessl., 
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tA sw “~ 
aimervov tT Epuxa, xpvo@ traicdoa Adpodira, 


el A wv > > » 4 > ‘4 
olov Tot Tov Adwuiy ar aevaw Ayépovros 


cum illud 3¢ Xptony dapugtBéBynxac.— Torywc. Hee est Valckenarii correctio 
pro vulgato lod yéy, que forma haud scio an jure improbetur. Quemadmodum 
enim Tapeédc¢ et Tapcoi, 'Iaad¢ et ’Iocoi in usu est, ita fortasse etiam ToAyé¢ et 
ToAyoi dictum est. Wuest. 


Ol. ‘* Xpvowmilove’’A. Scaligero placuit; ypvos (pro davri Xpvoow posi- 


tum) waicdovo’ ’A. Casaubono; xypvoy meifove’ A. Hemsterhusio.” 


aisf. 


‘* Ingeniosissime Bergkius ypuowmic dt ’Agpodira.” Meineke. 


Schneider, Wuest., and those whom 
the latter cites as his authorities, in 
his rendering thus: ‘‘ Que in canendo 
Sperchide, quod carmen lugubre est, 
primas tulit,” and in understanding 
Sperchis as the name of a mournful 
song, an iad\epwo¢g composed in honour 
of Sperchis and Bulis, whose patriot- 
ism in devoting themselves to death 
for their native Sparta is renowned in 
Grecian story. The circumstances are 
detailed in Herodot. lib. vir. 134, sqq. 
When Darius sent his envoys to so- 
licit earth and water from the states 
of Greece, the indignation of the Lace- 
demonians triumphed over the res- 
pect due to the sanctity of the ambas- 
sadorial character, and the unfortu- 
nate agents of barbarian insolence 
paid the forfeit of their lives. 

The anger of Talthybius, the he- 
rald of Agamemnon, who had been 
deified, and honoured with a temple in 
Sparta, and whose descendants en- 
joyed there, hereditarily, the heraldic 
functions and emoluments, was pro- 
voked at this outrage, and so pera d2 
ravra roto. Smaprinryoe KadXEepijoas 
Ovopéivoce od« iduvaro- rotro oO bmi 
Xpovoy cuxvoy hy opt. axPoptvwy oe 
cai cuppopy Xpewpivwy Aaxedatpoviwy, 
Ging re wodAdKig ovdAANEyopévyc, Kai 
Knpvypa Totovde wotevpévwy, et Teg 
BotrAaro Aaxedatpoviwy rpd rig Zwdp- 


rnc droOvnoxay, ZwepOing red ’Avn- 
piorov, cai Botdec 6 Nexodiw, Avdpec 
Lwaprijrar, pioee re yeyowrdrec ed, 
cai xpnuact dynxoyreg to rd mpwra, 
EOtdovrai bxiducay row) Tica Mipky 
trav Aapelov knpixwy réy ty Exdpry 
axod\opivwy. otrw Twraprijrat rov- 
roug we dro8avevpivoug ig Mydove 
adninepway. 

The person who is here called Sper- 
thias bears the name of Sperchis in 
Plutarch, Lucian, Stobseus, and Sui- 
das, and that a song, containing an 
eulogy on both the heroes may have 
been known bythe name of one is sup- 
ported by the analogy of the Scolion 
in honour of Harmodius and Aristogei- 
ton being styled from the first only, as 
in Aristoph. Acharn. 979. 
od wap’ iyol wore rdy “Appddcoy 

goerat 
Evyxarachtveic, 

And so Antiphanes in Athenzous, lib. 
x1. p. 503. 

Exeira pndty ray arnpyatwpivwy 
rourwy wepavyc, rév Tehapdva, pnde 

Tov 
Nardva, pnd? ‘Appddcor. 

Here the names of three Scolia ap- 
pear, derived from those of the per- 
sons whom they celebrate, of which 
usage instances may be multiplied, 
and, what is worthy of remark, the 
article is omitted with the last, as in 
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pnvi dywdexar@ padaxairodes dyayov “Opa, 


Bapdiorat paxapov, “Opa pirat, adAa Trodewat 


103. padanai xwédag approved by Sanctamand, has been adopted by Kiessl. 


It appeared in MS. K. 


the line before us. Other instances of 
such titles of songs are supplied by 
Toup in his Append. Not. 

Valcken., upon the ground that the’ 
happy termination of the adventure 
of Sperchis and Bulis rendered it a 
fit subject rather for a Scolion than 
an Jalemos, suspects that the latter 
word is here to be understood as 
‘+ jejunum et frigidum carmen,” which 
is one of the senses it bears in Hesy- 
chius. In this case rd id\exov must be 
regarded as an expression of Gorgo’s 
opinion of the demerits of the Scolion 
Sperchis, and the passage will be 
‘‘ who won the highest mead, even in 
the execution of Sperchis, that mise- 
rable song.” But Valcken. does not 
rest with this. As ia\epog is employed 
also to denote roy Puxypdy avOpw- 
mov, he would desire to discover the 
existence of some Sperchis, 7Ai@o¢ 
cai Wvypdc, and so in truth a living 
Iddepoc, who must also be a frigid 
poetaster, and a well-known character 
in Alexandria, of whose peculiarities 
the minstrel might have given sucha 
vivid portraiture, by song and gesti- 
culation, as to deserve the encomiums 
in the text. In support of the mode 
of expression introduced by this vague 
conjecture, he quotes, among other 
less apposite parallels : 

‘‘ Pastorem saltaret uti Cyclopa.—” 
Hor. 1. Sat. v. 63. 

Jacobs meets Valcken.’s objection 
to Toup’s view of the passage, by 
supposing the subject of the song 


to be limited to that portion of the 
story which appears in the passage 
of Herodotus quoted above. And 
indeed the melancholy expression of 
the last sentence in it might have 
suggested a composition of this cha- 
racter to a reader of a poetical tempe- 
rament. 

Moreover it was observed by Mat- 
this, as Wuest. intimates in loc., that 
the story of Sperchis could not have 
been carried on to its close by a Greek 
poet, as in that case the praise of Per- 
sian magnanimity must have predomi- 
nated over that of Spartan self-devo- 
tion. This observation, no doubt, sup- 
plies an answer to Valcken.’s objection. 
But it may be fairly questioned whe- 
ther we should not gain a closer 
harmony with the deep tones of Gre- 
cian feeling, by supposing a com- 
position of this description to have 
foreshadowed or even embodied the 
disaster of the sons of Sperchis and 
Bulis, for as Herodotus, lib. viz. 137, 
informs us: Odrw 7 TadOuBiou pie, 
kai ravra rwowcdyrwy Lraprinrewy. 
éxavoaro Td mapaurixa, kai wep ax0- 
voornoavTwy ig Zxaprny UmrepHiew re 
wai BovAog. ypoves O& peTéretra mod- 
A@ éaxnyépOn,—. And the result final- 
ly was, that in the Peloponesian war 
Nicolas the son of Bulis, and Aneris- 
tus the son of Sperthias, who had been 
sent by their countrymen as envoys to 
Asia, were betrayed by Sitalces of 
Thrace, seized in Bisanthe, conveyed 
to Attica, and put to death. Is it not, at 
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105 


s “ 4 a, “~ 
Kuzpi Atwvaia, tu pev abavaray amo Ovaras, 


105. Others place a comma after Bporotg, and connect it with roOevai ip- 


xovrat. 


least, not improbable, that the charac- 
ter of mind which loves to trace the 
influence of a dark and imperious des- 
tiny upon the crimes and misfortunes 
of families, from generation to genera- 
tion, would have led a poet who took 
the tale of Sperchis and Bulis for his 
theme, to contemplate his subject ra- 
ther with sad than exulting feelings ; 
to forget the shout of triumph that, 
we may imagine, burst from every hill 
and valley of Sparta, to welcome the 
return of those devoted patriots, in 
the widow's shriek, and wail of sor- 
row that mourned the fate of the sons 
who were believed to have fallen vic- 
tims to that stern spirit of super- 
natural retribution, whose exactions 
their fathers had heroically, but vain- 
ly, sought to satisfy. A comparison 
of specimens of this class of composi- 
tion would shew whether Matthiz’s 
mode of accounting for the melan- 
choly character of the Sperchis, or 
this, is the more probable. But the 
admission of either is sufficient to 
exclude the force of Valcken.’s objec- 
tion. 

With the construction Szripyty dpio- 
revoey, Wart. compares Odvp mia vicgy; 
orddwov ply dpiorevoey (but this has 
been emended), Pind. Olymp. x. 76; 
and ‘‘vicit Olympia,” Ennius; but 
these, perhaps, may not appear suffi- 
ciently close in analogy to supersede 
the mental reference to the "Adwrw 
aeidecy of v. 96, which is all that is to 
be understood by the expression sub- 
intell. deidovea. With this view of the 


construction of dpicrevw a remark of 
Dissen’s coincides: ‘‘ Recte dicitur 
aliquis wdAny, dpspor, paxny dpro- 
revecy, sed non dici protest dprorevery 
xGpoyv, mediov, oradtoy, si hoc pro 
curriculo sit.” Annot. Olymp. x. 64. 

Soph. Elect. 122, quoted by Kiessl., 
is not in point. 

99. *‘ She will pour forth an ex- 
quisite strain, I have no doubt. She 
already begins the impassioned ges- 
ture.” Cf. Gloss. on dcaOptrrerac. 
This word and @¢@ey%cirat probably 
denote the chief part of a singing wo- 
‘man’s performance on such an occa- 
sion, the latter alluding to the intona- 
tion, &c., of the voice, the former to 
the rhythmical movement of the per- 
son in conformity with the character 
of the piece. 

100. The hymn begins with an ad- 
dress to Aphrodite, and acommemora- 
tion of three favourite haunts of the 
goddess in her insular domain of 
Cyprus, Golgos, Idalium, and steepy 
Eryx; similarly Chryses in his prayer 
to Apollo. 

KAD pev, "Apyupdros’ S¢ Xpvony apge- 

BEBncag, | 
Kidday re Cadeny, Tevidord reipe avac- 

Ete, 

SpevOev! Hom. Il. 1. 37. 

Thus also in an epigram of Posidip- 
pus: 

& Kirpoy, dre KvOnpa, cai @ Midn- 
roy trotxvetc, 


cai eadoyvy Supine tmraoxpdrov ddare- 
dor, 


ENOotg tAacg KadXcoriy, i} rox spacriy 
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avOparrwv ws pv0o0s, eroinoas Bepevixay, 


Ld ‘ 9 A 9 é ae 
apBpociay és ornOos atoarataca yuvatkos 


ovdémor olxewy waev ard wpobd- 
pwr. 

Such enumerations, independent of 
the poetic ornament they impart to the 
piece itself, may have been intended to 
confer a species of heraldic dignity 
upon the deities in whose honour they 
were made. To awaken, moreover, 
the recollection of localities where 
they were worshipped, may have been 
considered a natural way of pleasing 
beings who differed too little from hu- 
man nature to escape its foibles. 

For collocations similar to that in 
the text, cf. 
<* Nunc, o czeruleo creata ponto, 

Que sanctum Idalium, Syrosque aper- 
tos, 

Queque Ancona, Cnidumque arundi- 
nosam 

Colis, queque Amathunta, quzeque Gol- 
gos, 

Quaeque Dyrrhachium Adriae taber- 

nam;” Catull. xxxv1. ll. 

Sancte puer, curis hominum qui gaudia 
misces, 
Quzque regis Golgos, queque Idalium 

frondosum, Ibid. txrv. 95. 

101. ypvog aaiodoo’ ’Agp. ** Thou 
with gold for ever toying, Aphrodite!” 
‘‘Dea autem, quex ipsa est aurea, 
aureis etiam watyviorg aureoque ornatu 
utitur.” F.J. 

Perhaps in allusion to this taste of 
the goddess, Battus in Id. x. 32, ex- 
claims: aide pot i¢ Saca Kpoiody zoxa 

¢gayri rervac0a, 
xpicen duddorepoe &’ dvaxeipeda rE 

"Agpodirg. 

The phrases ‘‘Venus Aurea,” ypvo7 
and moAdtxpucog 'Agpodiry are fami- 


liar to all. On Il. m. 64, Eustathius 
writes: 7 Tpapparixy ‘loriaia xredior 
elvyai pnot Xpvoovy cadodbpevor, iv @ 
Xpvojne "Agpodirne tepdy Kwai riysy. 
Osdxptrog dé peradaBwy rd vénpa,— 
Xpuvop wailovoay ’Adgpodirny gnoi. 

The Schol. observes on the text: 
ded rovrou Sndol, bre ot Epyreg ypyvow@ 
weiPovet rode ipwpivouc, whence Hems- 
terhusius’ emendation, cf. V. R. For 
the usage of waiZw cf. Gloss. on v. 
42. 

‘‘Forsitan maiZovca verti debebat 
illudens, sive per ludum decipiens.” 
Briggs. 

102-106. ‘‘ How fair is the Adonis 
whom the soft-footed Hours have, in 
the twelfth month, led hither to thee 
from the ever-flowing Acheron; the 
dear Hours, the slowest of the Im- 
mortals; yet fondly longed for do 
they come, bringing for aye some 
blessing to all mankind ;” or with the 
comma after Bporoic, ‘longed for by 
all mankind, as they ever bring some 
blessing.” 

103. Mnvi duwdexary. 

‘¢__ Juctus monumenta manebunt 
Semper, Adoni, mei, repetitaque mor- 

tis imago 
Annua plangoris peraget simulamina 

nostri.” Ovid. Met. x. 725. 

104. Bapévcrat parapwy, Slower, 
therefore, even than Vulcan, KvAdo- 
godiwy, and yet in Ovid. mm. Met. 118. 
Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat 
' Horis. 

Jussa dez celeres peragunt : 

But the impatience of expectation 
explains the epithet in the text, as the 
‘‘nox longa,” ‘‘dies lenta,” and 
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tiv d€ yapiCopeva, 7oAVOVUpE Kal roAUvae, 


a Bepevixeca Ovyarnp, ‘Enéve eixvia, 


110 


» , , “ , ¥ 
Apowvoa mavrecat Kadois ariradAer Adwviv. 


4 , e @ a A Q » a 
Tap “ev ol wpla KEiTAl, O7a Spvos axpa Heportt, 


112. Hap pév oi. Herm. objecting to the shortening of ui» before ol, pro- 


‘‘piger annus” of Hor. 1. Epist. 1, 
20,21; so in Romeo and Juliet, Sc. 
I. 

‘* So tedious is this day, 
Asis the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new 

robes, 

And may not wear them.” 

Compare too “tardis . . mensibus,” 
Virg. Georg. 1. 32. 

As the Hore here lead Adonis to 
Aphrodite, so in Moschus, 1. 160, they 
prepare the couch of Jupiter and Eu- 
ropa. Compare also Id. 1. 150. 

105. aiel rt pépoteas. So in Hesiod. 
"Epya x. 7. 822, days that bring no 
advantage with them are described as 
ob rt gipoveat. 
aide piv ajpépas cioiy émixPoviow péy’ 

Ovetap. 
ai 3’ dX, perddovror, axnpror, ob re 

gepovoat. 

Compare Hor. A. P. v. 175: 

Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda 

seeum ; 

but in a different sense alwy mayvra 
gépe, Platon. Epigr. xux., Anthol. Gr. 
tom. « p. 106, with which compare 
‘‘omnia fert stas,” Virg. Ecl. 1x. 51. 
Huschke. Anal. Litter. p. 336, ob- 
serves that the Hore were styled ai 
xévra gépovoa by Heraclitus. 

106-112. The minstrel here narrates 
that Arsinoe, whom she does not omit 
to compliment, ,‘EXévg eixvia, held 


this solemnity in honour of Adonis in 
gratitude to Aphrodite for having im- 
mortalized her mother Berenice, by 
instilling ambrosia into the breast of 
the mortal woman. 

106. Kémpt Awyvala. Compare 


Kuzpoy éxoa, Awvag mérva Kwpa 


H 


Id. xvii. 36. 

107. ’AvOpwarwy we piOoc, cf. Eur. 

Iph. Aul. 72. 
wo 0 piOog dvOpwrwy Eyer. 

‘* Ut perhibent,” Virg. ZEn. rv. 179, 
and we ¢ayri in v. 137. 

108. Compare Id. xvm. 37. Similarly 
the same goddess immortalizes ineas, 
Ovid. Met. xrv. 606. 

‘¢ Ambrosié cum dulci nectare mista 
Contigit os; fecitque Deum.” 

Compare too Pind. Ol]. 1. 100, with 
regard to the efficacy of ambrosia. 
Could the verse before us glance at 
the art of embalming ? 

109. Tiv d2 yapiZopéva. In the opén- 
ing of Eur. Hippol., Aphrodite de- 
clares herself not insensible to such 
homage. 

Eveore yap On nay Oedy vive rdde, 
Tip@pevar yalpouvaty dvOpwrwy tro. 
1b. wodvevupe. Compare 
WoAA? piv év Bporoios node avwvupog 
Ged xéxAnpat Koapic, obpavov r’ iow" 
Eur. Hippol. 1, 2. 

Cf. Gloss. 

112. ‘* Beside him lie every offering 
of the season, as many as the topmost 
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wap © amadol Kato, TepvdAaypevor Ev TaAapioKols 
apyupéos, Supiw 8 pvpo xpvce adaBaorpa’ 


posed, ad Orphic. p. 781, wrap péy ot xei6’ Spr’, a verse which the minstrel’s ear 
would never have tolerated. Briggs for the same reason suggests dp yé oi or 
wap pa ot. Fr. Jacobs, in defence of EjEapivy yap of 40, in Epigr. of Simo- 
nides, No. 53, p. 202, vol. i. Anthol. Graec. writes: ‘‘correptum yap, ut ap. 
Homer 'IA. B. B65, X. 339, . 865, w. 72, sic etiam infra, as 102, nr. 266, igayn 
yap ot avrd. Tull. Gem. ap. Plan. p. 331, St. (T. 0. p. 688, nr. 205), detoe yap 
ot go7nv. Moschus. Eid. rv. 25, 9 yap ot abrg. Ib. 42, xodtwy yap ol épyoy. et in 
plurimis aliis locis qu ut omnia cum Herm. ad Orph. p. 775, 8. pro depra- 
vatis habeam, a me impetrare non possum.” And similarly in defence of ojpa 
piv ot, which Herm. would alter into ofa dé ol. in Append. Epigr. No. 51, 
v. 46, in vol. ii. Anthol. Grec. Cf. also Spitzner de Vers. Grecor. Heroic. 
p. 36, and Thiersch. Gr. Gr. § cLvI. 

Ib. gépovr:. Briggs and Meineke read ¢épovyrat, which Spohn. also pre- 
ferred. Gaisf. enumerates ten MSS. in which this reading appears. Briggs 
renders ‘‘juxta eum enim maturi jacent quicunque feruntur fructus.” Schaefer, 
not taking this lection into account, writes ‘‘Malim tamen épvec depa; nam 
dxpddpvoy, quod nonnullis placet de arbore dici, ego quidem pro certo non 
adfirmem.” Eustathius on Il. vi. p. 481, 7, quotes, among other instances 
of duadvorg’ cai mapa Oeoxpirp, Td Apvoc dxpa, ra axpdéddpva, and the Schol. 
observes ravra ¢no Ta gepsbave wepiridevrat (rapariderrat, Toup), rp 'Ado- 
vett. x. 7. A. on which notices, and on dcpdédpva meaning “fruits,” Briggs relies 
for his emendation. But as dxpédpva, ra, comes to mean “‘ fruits,” beeause they 
grow at the extremities of branches, it is only to be expected that passages may 
occur, in which such extremities may be said to bear them. Cf. a fragment of 
Sappho, which appears in the Schol. on Id. x1. 39, as emended by Hemsterhusius : 

wo yAvcipadoy épevOerar dxpw tn’ dadw, 
and rd 02 ix’ dxpw row blov orpovOog dtopwyev, & 81) cai Hdtora cixwy Sorel. 








Philostratus, Icon. 1. 31. 
And again the use of dpud¢ for the 


rpoxydy &pparoc in Id. xvi. 72, and ixy@ 


vulgate reading is retained. 


branches of the fruit trees bear. Be- 
side him parterres of delicate flowers, 
preserved in silver frails.” 

113. wdp & amradol caxo. Toup 
quotes in illustration the following pas- 
sage from Julian in Cesar. p. 329. Ed. 
Spanhem.: cal 6 LetAnvdg’ AN’ 4} rove 
"Adervdoc enroue we Epya npiy, & Kwry- 
crayrive, éavrov xpoopipec; (MS. 
awpogipec;) ri od, elwev, eloiv ot¢ 
Abyeco 'Adwvidog enwouc; al yuvaixec 
(leg. ob¢ ai yuvaixec) £67, ré rijcg’Agpo- 
Sirng dvdpi gurevovow dberpaxioig éx- 
apunodpevat yy Aaxyaviay. Xdwp7- 
cavra 6 ravra apdc dXrjiyor, abrixa 
adropapalyerat. 


ural is aptly compared by Kiessl. with 
vog dypeurnpec in Id. xxx 6. Hence the 


114. ‘* And golden alabasters, with 
Syrian unguent filled.” The Syrian 
unguent was held in high esteem, cf. 
Gloss. and this, as well as its being a 
foreign article, causes it to be men- 
tioned here, for Alexandria was at 
this time famous herself for similar 
luxuries, as we learn by a quotation 
from Apollonius, éy rg wepi pipwy, in 
Athenzeus, lib. xv. p. 689. "Hepace d2 
wai rd iv ’AdeZavdpelg did wrovroy 
kai did ray 'Apowdne nai Bepevicne 
orouony. 

To such an extreme was the use of 
unguents carried by the ancients that 
we are informed by the same authority 
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115. wovioyvraz. ** Quamvis oveioba: interdum idem ac woveiy significare 
videatur, quia Doricum -ovr: frequenter in talibus in notius -ovra: fult trans- 
mutatam, scriptum hic olim rovétovre pene suspicarer cum G. Koenio ad Gregor. 
de Dial. p. 97, et Jo. Toupio, in Epist. ad Warton, p. 340. Iovéowra: tamen 
Codices collati tenaciter retinent : nisi quod in uno legitur Rom. wordyras,” &c. 
Vatck. in loc. Boissonade introduces the conjecture, following the rash example of 
Brunck, and without furnishing any additional reason in his note to that of 
Valcken., which does not convince; for that -oyrs sometimes passed into -ovrat, 
only proves it possible that it might have done so here, and the usage of the 
language generally is in favour of the Dep. form. In early Greek it alone is 
found, and as well otherwise as in trans. 8. c. acc. é. re al 6° ob pada 
wordy iyw roviecOat dvwya. Il. xxmi. 245, Odyss. 1x. 250, &c., while woviw 
is rarely trans., especially c. acc. rei., although we have an instance of this con- 
struction in v. 80 of this Idyl (Cf. Gloss.), a comparison of which appears to 
enforce the full reflex sense of the middle voice in this line. The reading zroe- 
evyrat, which occurs in one MS. and on which Valcken. observes ‘‘minime ab- 
surdum videtur: vroveiy nusquam a me lectum fuit de panibus vel placentis 
adhibitum; zAdoa et viva: frequentantur: moce#yra: commendare poterint 
voces notissimee, dprowotdc, otrorodc,” &c., appears to me to corroborate the 
termination in -rac; and the occurrence of zoyvéw or rovéopnat in this sense being 
rare, is rather an argument in favour ofits genuineness. That it may be so use 
is shewn by a passage of Plutarch in Lucullo, quoted by Toup: NedmrAovra 0’ 
qv Tov AovxovAdou ra éeirva rd caW rpipay, ob pévov orpwpvaic adovpyios 
wai StadiBorg ixxwpact cai yopoic¢ cai dxpoapacty érecodiog, ddA’ Sw re rave 
rodavay Kai weppatwy wepirric Ovamerovevpivwy (query dvarexoynptvwy?) 
wapackevaic Snhwrdy dveXev0épwe mowvrog éaurév. 





that different species were employed 
by some for different parts of the per- 
Bon, bre dt dtd crrovdig Hy rotc Tadat- 
oréporc 1) THY pipwy xpiotc, OjAov 
ie rod cai dvricracBat, roidy rt éxdorp 
ry pedav nyoyv torw tmerndeoy. 
*Avripayng yovr év Goprxiotc 4 Ato- 
perrovri onoc 
“ Aovrat od dAnOac’ ddd ri; 

ix ypucoxod\Anrov St cadmidog pipy 
Aiyurrig piv rodc wédag cai ra oxéXn, 
gowrtxivy dt rac yvdBouc cai rirBia, 
ocoupBplyy dt roy Erepoy Boayiora, 
dpapaxivy Oi rac dgpic cal riy Kéuny, 
épxurXrlyp dé rb yévunal roy adyéva.” 
Athen. ibid. 

115-118. An accurate version of 
this passage appears to be the best 
cammentary. ‘‘ And cakes, as many 


as women work upon the kneading- 
board mingling sweet seeds of every 
sort with white flour of wheat, and all 
they make of sweet honey, and those 
they dress in liquid oil.” The roviovrar 
is, with more or less precision, un- 
derstood to govern the &cea r’, and 
the ra r, in v. 117, andis thus thrown 
into connexion with the three preposi- 
tions évi, 446, and iv, which gives a 
variety to the lines. Valcken. vindi- 
cates the construction of the latter 
clause from Reiske’s misapprehen- 
sion, and consequent emendation of 
éviypw édaiw, by more than one appo- 
site quotation from Athen. lib. xiv. p. 
645. ’Eyxpidec are there defined to be 
Nepparcoy épopevor ty thalp cai pera 
rovro meXtrovpevoy. And again, p. 646, 
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Taynvirnyc, thaxoic ty EXaip rernyay- 
topnévoc. But it is not necessary to sup- 
pose, with this distinguished critic, that 
the three lines describe but one species 
of cake. It rather appears that three 
species of confectionary are alluded to 
by the poet, or that he wishes the 
minstrel maid, with the indefiniteness 
natural to admiration, to mention 
three prominent features in such pre- 
parations, no matter of how many 
sorts these were; for the ingredients 
mentioned here, and many more, were 
essential to sundry of the mAaxovv- 
réc and wéppara of the ancients. Cf. 
Athen. lib. xrv. § 51-58. In Suetonius 
in Vespas. c. 7, there is a description 
of offerings of this kind made by that 
Emperor in the temple of Serapis in 
Alexandria. 

118. Scaliger, Casaubon, Valcken., 
and the rest of the critics, with the ex- 
ception of Wart., understand wdayra 
wetenva cal ipwera to be in apposition 
with eidara of verse 115. Such was the 
skill of these zovavorrooi that they 
fashioned their sweetmeats into re- 
presentations of all the birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field. Thus 
Proclus in Platonem speaks of woravo- 
rove, Tac wrarravaac bea rai¢c Geotc 
dvidet fa cai pura: and such fanciful 
pastry is supposed to form a part of 
the oblation that is here presented to 
the idol. This view appears to me to 
render the poet liable to the charge 
of obscurity, for even reading the lines 
‘uno duotu,” as Scaliger directs, it 
does not strike one that this is the 
sense of the passage; and it seems 
likely that if this was intended to be its 


import, more would have been made 
of the circumstance of such confec- 
tionary skill, when three lines are de- 
voted to the ingredients of the con- 
fections. A passage from Callixenus’ 
narrative of a marvellous wouwH, held 
in Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, quoted in Athenzeus, lib. v. p.196, 
suggests what may be considered a 
simpler method of interpretation. In 
an elaborate detail of the oxnv7, which 
was upon a most magnificent scale, 
we find Aciketro 82 dri piv ry ric 
oxnvijg wapacradwy Zéa pappdpwa 
Tay rpwray trexuitray éxardy. After- 
wards, in a description of the wopwy 
itself, § 34, p. 202, word 62 cai Zowy 
TAHV0e imsxpdowy cuverdprever, wy 
hy rd wodd\d Swiexarynxn cai Onpia 
Umepdyovra roig peytAsot, wal derol 
anx@y eixoot. Hence I would sug- 
gest the placing a colon after v. 117, 
and that we should understand v. 
118 to convey the presence of repre- 
sentations of birds and beasts formed 
of gold or silver, or some other solid 
material. Wart., in his note on verse 
112, though he admits the difficulty of 
deciding as ta which of the matters 
mentioned in this description were re- 
presented ‘‘texturé vel picturé vel 
etiam solidis imaginibys,” or appeared 
‘‘gua specie,” yet gives jt as his opi- 
nion that they were all executed in 
embroidery, a view which he extends 
(note on v. 81) to the mage of the 
idol mentioned in v. 84. Boettiger, 
also, in Algem. Litterat. Zeit. 1808, 
tom. Iv. p. 7, concejves that the 
bowers, and the Cupids hovering over 
them, were all wrought in tapestry. 
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The extreme improbability of this 
being correct appears, as well from 
the nature of the case, as from a com- 
parison of the roum7 before alluded to 
in Athen. lib. v. Inp. 198, § 28, there is 
an account of a four-wheeled carriage, 
drawn by one hundred and eighty men, 
on which was borne an dyadpa Atovt- 
cou Cexdanxy, k. T.A.and over the idol, 
there was a Sede, as in v. 119. Mepsé- 
xecro 0 abr@ cai oxide te Kktooov cal 
aprédov cal ric AowrNc 6xwpac KEKoae 
pnpévy’ x... And so a little further 
on: Mera 6t raérag Hyero rerpdxvcdoc 
anxay dxrw wrdTog, Uxd dvipay éEh- 
covra, i’ Ho GyaApa No&ang éxra 
anxv caOnpevoy, x.r.rA. This image 
used to rise and pour a libation of milk 
and sit down again, unyavixic. Elyse 
dt oxcada, x. 7. Xr. But the impossibi- 
lity of Wart.’s view being correct is 
shewn by vv. 132, 133, in which the 
minstrel announces, that she and 
her fellow-votaries ‘‘in the early morn, 
with the dewfall, gathered together 
will bear him (i. e. the image of 
Adonis they have been admiring) 
forth to the surges foaming on the 
strand.” 

119. The passages quoted from 
Athenszeus in the preceding note, make 
it probable that there were two Ext- 
adec, or bowers, erected here, the one 
to canopy the couch of Venus, the other 
that of ‘‘the rosy-armed Adonis.” The 
technical term for such an arbour- 
shrine was cad\v6n. Thus in an epi- 
gram of Dioscorides given in Jacobs’ 
Delect. Epigr. p. 148. 


120 


9 wary pw’ Erpwoer 'Aptorovdn, gir 

"Aéwm, 
coWapivy rZ og orndea wap Kadipy. 
el dace rabrnv cai éuoi ydpty, Hv 

dromvevow, 
pN TPdShat~, cupTAOVY cippe AaBwy 

ardyov. 

It was used also in the rites of Cy- 
bele. For further information Jacobs 
refers to Iigen ad Copam, p. 44, s. 

In the garden of Adonis, described 
in Spencer’s Faerie Queene, the arbour 
was inartificial. Booke m. Cant. vr. 
44. 

‘‘ And in the thickest covert of that 
shade, 

There was a pleasaunt arber, not b 

art, A 

But of the tree’s owne inclination 

made, 

Which knitting their rancke braun- 

ches part to part, 

With wanton yvie twine entrayld 

athwart, 

And eglantine and caprifole emong, 

Fashiond above within their inmost 

part, 

That nether Phebus beams could 

through them throng, 

Nor Molus sharp blast could worke 

them any wrong.” 

120-123. “ And aver them boy Cu- 
pids are fluttering, like young nightin- 


gales, which, perching ypon the trees, 


flutter from braneh ¢o branch, making 
trial of their wings.” 

Compare Long. Past. lib. m p. a. 
Schaef. ratra sivay, &vHrqro (vis. : 
Cupid] caOdwen andovdc veorrig imi 
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12]. A number of MSS. read defouévwy, which would compare the green 
arbours to trees actually growing. Boissonade introduces defépuevor, a very 
indifferent emendation, noticing ‘‘vulgo ige{épevor, quod cum TO Twrevrat 


mirum nimis visum est.” But this is hypercritical. 
Epod. r. 19, which compare, in a wa 
épeZ6puevoe denotes the general state at 


rag puppivac, cai cdddoy dusiBwy tx 
crddov, did rv PUrAAWY aveiprer Eig 
Gepoy, and Bion’s description of the 
runaway Eros in Idyl. 1. p. 3, ‘Eodé- 
peevoy mvEoto mori cradov’ and ib. 6, 
Tg nai rg rov "Epwra perdd\pevov—. 
The “Epwrec were of course always as- 
sociated with Venus and Adonis. Cf. 
Bion, 1. &c. 

121, épeZdpevor xi évdpwr. Cf. Id. 
xr 17. xaOeZdpevoc & iwi wirpag 
"YWnac. 

122. The very cadence of the verse 
seems calculated to express the desul- 
tory motions it describes. The pre- 
position cic is not here expressed, viz. 
ele 6Zov am’ 6fw. Compare rimre pe- 
rachaveg rwrwpivn bfov an’ dZov; 
Anthol. Pal. 1x. 209. 
yiv mpd yn¢ EXadvopac. 

ZEsch. Prom. 703. 

Where Blomfield notes: ‘‘Subaudi- 
tur vero éc ut in dZov dz’ SZov. 
Theocr. Adon. 122.” But such sup- 
posed ellipses are now generally dis- 
carded, for ‘‘ though a relation which 
was implied in the powers of the ori- 
ginal cases might be, and generally 
was, for the sake of clearness, ex- 
pressed by a preposition, yet it does 
not follow that the original power of 
the cases to express this relation was, 
either in theory or practice, wholly lost: 


Hor. used *‘ adsidens,” 
more open to cavilling objection. 
e present time. 


so that we find the same relation ex- 
pressed sometimes by the original, 
more concise and vivid form of the 
case, at others by the later and more 
accurate form of the preposition.” 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 472, 2. 

123-25. Ignorance of the detail of 
ornaments usual in pageants of this 
description throws some obscurity 
upon this and the three following 
lines. The Schol. merely observes: ‘<”Q 
EBevoc,” rv Nowy Kéopnoy ry Ba- 
odrkyy Oavpate, so that we remain in 
the dark as to what we should appro- 
priate the ebony and the gold, except 
we follow Gloss. A."Hoav ydp ix xpvaoi 
kal &Bévov Zidov cai dcriwy idegay- 
Tivwy deroi Karecxevacpivor wai Bao- 
ralovreg roy Tavupnony. which ap- 
pears improbable. Nor isa clearer view 
to be obtained of the precise object of 
the two eagles wrought in white ivory. 
In fact the poet’s adherence to nature 
in pourtraying the indefiniteness with 
which the emotion of admiration ex- 
presses itself, has proved in this in- 
stance unfortunate for his modern 
readers. However, it appears not im- 
probable that these four lines contain 
a description, or, it should rather be 
said, are uttered in admiration of the 
bower and couch of Venus, to which 
the Schol. distinctly applies vv. 125, 
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124. Eldikius, to elude the difficulty of more than one eagle being mentioned 
in relation to the story of Ganymede, and perhaps also to avoid the combination 
of the dual alerw with the plur. gépowrec, proposed aierd.... pipowrog, the 
ingenious simplicity of which emendation deserves applause. Kiessl. defends 
the text, upon the grounds that the poet or artisan was at liberty to diversify 
the legend, and that the Schol. had evidently, from his exegesis, conceived two 
or more eagles to be mentioned here, @¢ re7rocctApivwy dirwy irepayrivwy cai 


Bacraléyvrwy roy Tavupndny. 


For the plural with dual compare iyeAacarny yoty augw Bryipavreg ele 
@Anrw. Plat. Euthyd. p. 273, D. and Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 387. 


125. In this and the two following verses the old rege and 
are retained, because, firstly, they have the authority of the 


126, wo padaxey rarnrwy breorpw- 
pivwy TG Krivy rg 'Agpodirne, 
otc ono urd Tig MuAHrov cai Lapou 
pnOnoccOat padaxwripoug trvov, did 
ro wap’ abroig sig eadXog Ta OTpwpara 
yivecOar. The ebony and gold may 
have formed the framework and adorn- 
ments of the bed. Gold was peculiarly 
appropriate to Aphrodite, cf. v. 101, 
and might be intended to contrast with 
the apytpeog cdtopude (vv. 84, 85) of her 
mortal lover. That representations of 
eagles were not unknown among the 
ornamental furniture of the ancients 
appears from Athensus, as quoted in 
Annot. on v. 118. And as the beauty 
of Ganymede caused his elevation to 
the skies, dud waddXog of Oeol avepei- 
Wavro Ati oivoxdoy rdv Tavupndn. 
“¢K adXeog civexa olo ty’ aBavarotct pe- 
rely.” Athen. lib. xm. p. 566, and the 
same quality in Adonis had won the 
heart of Venus, ai Oeai di rivac apmra- 
Zovow ; ob rove wadXicroug ; ol¢ Kai 
civeow* Hig piv Kepadry rai Kisiry 
cai TOwvg, Anunrnp laciwn, ’Agpo- 
dirn’ Ayxiog nai’ Adwredt, Athen. ibid., 
the similarity in the stories of each 
rendered the introduction of the orna- 
ments mentioned natural in the bower 


unctuation 
SS. and furnish an 


of the goddess. Its nature, composed, 
as it appears to have been, of branches 
of trees, &c., precludes an illustration 
of these airoi from those which are 
mentioned in the pavilion (cnn), to 
which we had occasion to allude on 
v. 118. Of it we find, Athen. lib. v. 
p- 197, ward dt ry bndéraroy réroy 
ric épopyc aerol card rpdowTor hoay 
G@\ANwy ypvool, revrexadexaryyxete 
Td péyeBog. 

To the incoherence of admiring sur- 
prise I would also attribute that ab- 
ruptness of v. 125, which led Grefe 
to suspect a ‘‘ lacuna” before it. The 
speaker supposes us to be present 
at the spectacle, or forgets that we 
are not. Hence the unconnected ‘‘ and 
purple tapestry above,” though the 
couch beneath had not been specified 
before, while the cNiva.... ddAa of 
v. 127 leaves it beyond mistake that 
the preceding lines refer to a couch, 
which the Tay pév Kimpig Exe of p.128 
distinctly resumes. With this view of 
the poet’s art I acquiesce in the old 
readings and punctuations of the pas- 
sage. 

125-127. ‘* And purple tapestries 
above—softer than sleep ; Miletus will 
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intelligible sense, cf. Annot.; secondly, because they present a less obvious con- 
struction, and are, therefore, the less likely to be the result of alteration; and 
thirdly, because the partial incoherence which has been urged as an objection 
fe them appears to fall in so happily with the exclamatory character of the 
whole passage, as to supply an additional presumption of their being genuine. 
oe however, objecting to the want of connexion in the verses, emends 
thus: 

mwopgupiotc 62 rarnow ayw (padacwripoc trvw 

& Maarog ipei, x’ & ray Lapiay caraBdonwy) 

éorpwrat cXiva’ 


Maaxwripog being a Dor. Accus. Hermann proposes to alter the punctuation, 
viz., to put v. 126 in a parenthesis, and no stop after it or v. 125, and a comma 
after cXiva in v. 127, ‘‘ Jungenda enim puto, woppipece dt raanrec Eorpwrat 
cAiva. Nam quum vellet dicere roppipeos ramnrec Ecrpwevrat, post interjectani 
parenthesin aliud ponit substantivum, eique verbum accommodat.” Briggs 
proposes puXaxwrépa to agree with «diva in v. 127, after which he places a 
semicolon. Toup would place a comma after rdmnrec, to connect dyw with 
es trvw, with the view that ‘‘Tapetes ex alia parte ysAoi, ex alia villosi 

inc dyw padaxov¢ superne molles, vocat poeta.” 

Nothing appears to be gained by any of these alterations, but, on the other 
hand, something tobe lost byeach. Briggs’ is perhaps the next best to the text. 
Toup’s punctuation is absurd. Hetni. would introduce a harsh abstruseness of 
construction that appears to me alien not merely to the usage of Theocritus, but 


to the 


enius of this species of poetry, and Valcken.’s correction is of so sweep- 


ing a character, that its inventor only can be excused for approving it. 


confess them, and he that feeds his 
flock upon the Samian downs.” The 
subaadition of a suitable verb, for the 
government of rdzryrec, or better, the 
assumption of an éorpwyras from the 
éicrpwra of v. 127, presents no diffi- 
culty, ifthe exclamatory character of 
the passage be remembered, and pa- 
Aaxcwrepo. trvyw may either be re- 
garded as forming the predicate of a 
proposition, the rest of which is rea- 
dily supplied by the mind, e. g. ‘‘ they 
are softer,” &c., that is, ‘‘even Mile- 
tus will admit they are softer than 
sleep ;” or the nominative case of pa-. 
Aaxwrepot may be explained by an at- 
traction to its substantive ramrnrec. So 
far is Wuest.’s observation upon this 
punctuation from being correct, ‘‘ non 


ita coeunt, ut structura sit tolerabilis.” 
The dévw, no doubt, was readily un- 
derstood by a Grecian ear, and it was 
unnecessary to add rij¢ xdivne. CF. 
Annot. on v. 123, ad fin. 
The expression ‘ softer than sleep” 
occurs ina similar use in Id. v. 5}: 
ee. kai sipea rgde Rarnocic 
dex’ EvOyc, tbirvw padraxwrepa, 
where Valcken. inaptly remarks, ‘+ Mi- 
retur aliquis cur Milesium et Samium 
dicentem hic fecerit quod ipse alibi 
jam dixerit,” and deems it probable 
that Milesian and Samian merchants 
frequénting the Alexandrian mart, 
may have been in the habit of using 
this metaphoric phrase in extolling 
the excellence of their goods. But 
nothing of this appears to have been 
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130 


129. Peter Fonteine, offended by the ellipse of ism» (but cf. Id. xxvi. 
29), and more by the minuteness of detail with regard to Adonis’ age, sus- 


pected this verse to be spurious. 


But the specification of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth year, as in the text, is usual inthe Greek epi ams, an 


the other 


objection is equally invalid. Valcken. proposed dcrwxaidex’ iréy. Reiske ébx- 
rwraivexca Tijc, i.e. abrijc, sc. Kimpidog 6 yapGBpdc, &c. 


130. Valcken. suggested ir: 
in five MSS. 


in the poet’s mind. The phrase pa- 
Aaxwr. Urvw is obviously his on, 
and the passage only affirms, that Mi- 
letus and the Samian shepherd (not 
earpet-vender), would admit the jus- 
tice of the praise, and thus simply 
¥ustathius on Dionys. Perieges. v.823, 
as quoted by Valcken. in loc.: Osd«pi- 
Foc raryrac padaxwripovg ixvov ei- 
aww iwdye, gaiy dy Midnrog, cai 6b 
THY Lapiay raraBbonwy' Gc THs Dapov 
cal ri¢ Mianrow dyabdy obcmy ele 
épiwy gopday. 
The boldness of MiAarog épei finds 
@ parallel in the 
~ 2 « Kbwe & bAdAvEEY lWoiea, 
pa é2, &c. Id. xvm 64. 

And in 

wc Apa vacog Lewey’ Id. 71. 

327. «‘ Another couchhas been strewn 
for the Adonis, the beautiful.” In 
Bion. 1, Adonie is laid out in the bed 
of Venus. 

Aerpoy tye, KuvOipsa, rd ody réde 

vexpdc “Adwmc, v. 70. 

And it may be remarked, that it 
is called wdyxypvcog xrtyrnp, v. 74. 
KaérOcd wy padraxoig ive gapesce, Vv. 
72, and wécdirar dBpde “Adomeg dy et- 
past Topgupiciow also fall in with 
the idea of v. 123 to 127 being a de- 
scription of Venus’ couch, &«c. 

128. Tay 0’ 6 pod. The short vowel, 


wepi xeite’ lovdog. 
which he asserts to be ‘in Cod. repertam ;’ mqpd is stated by 


Briggs reads wépa, 


Bs 
aisf. to be found 


followed bya liquid, and being in arsis, 
is lengthened, asin Homer. Thus éyri 
padivai, Id. x1. 45. “Hroe bye pitas, 
Id. xxu. 118; & pf’ of brepOev, Id. 
XXIV. 42; rd pdca, Epigr.1. Cf. Spitz- 
ner de vers. Heroic. p. 52. 

129. The adv. tyveaxaigexa follow- 
ing the adject. édxrwxamexirnce pre- 
sents an unusual construction, and, as 
too often happens, led to various 
alterations in the text. Cf. VY. R. 
Meineke illustrates the peculiarity 
by 
Owe i xey Cexdxtg ce cai exoownptr’ 

d@wowa. I. xxx. 349. 
and also quotes Id. xxv1. 29. 
aly © évvatrac, ij rai dexdre ims Baivor 
which, however, only exhibits an ana- 
logy of transition from one mode of 
expression to another. Wueet. compares 
Kévov dimnyve, 9 yun bt rerrdpwy, 

se. xrnxewv. Epigr. incert. 

Boissonade observes: ‘* Non debuit 
hic versus ob syntaxeos anomaliam 
sollicitari. Sic et nos lequimur. E 
Gallicis unus interpretibus, ‘‘ époux 
A son dix-huit on dizx-neuviéme prin- 
temps.” Prevostus abbas, scriptor inter 
optimos numerandus in periodico opere 
(Le pour et le contre) tom. 20, p. 335; 
‘< j’avertis que la plus grande partie du 
second tome, et le dix-sept et le diz- 
Auttiéme entiers ne sont pas de moi.” 
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But MSS. seem of less authority in matters of accentuation. 


jectures are undeserving of notice. 


130. ob xevreit rd gidap’. Td rov 
*Adwvdoc dniady. obdixw yap xicaprat 
ra yiveta, We Keyriow, addr’ Ext xvoa- 
ge. Schol. 

1b. Ere ot wipt. So Reiske threw 
back the accent, and translated ‘‘su- 
persunt ei adhuc ;” so also Boissonade. 
To this Valcken., who had an emenda- 
tion to offer, cf. V. R., objected ‘‘ pri- 
mum zip: pro srepieore non fuit in usu.” 
But this he does not prove: ‘‘ Deinde 
Adonidi, decem et octo annorum ado- 
lescenti, dici non potuit barba super- 
esse in malis rutila.” Now this ob- 
jection appears to lie as wellas against 
his own conjecture, for in it Zr: re- 
mains, and ‘‘adhuc” implies all that 
he could consider amiss in ‘‘super- 
esse.” 

But as sxrvppa implies a quality pro- 
per to early youth, there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in ‘‘superesse” being said 
of that of which this adjective is an 
essential attribute,and so the sentence 
may be rendered ‘‘ Still he retains his 
downy lips.” 

Wuest., reading wepi, renders ‘‘ad- 
huc labia circum circa flava sunt,” in 
which he does not translate oi. In 
fact, as wepi is not before ruppd, but 
xeiAea, an accurate version of this 
reading seems to produce something 
like nonsense. ‘‘Still he has downy 
lips about.” About what? About his 
mouth? This is not in the text, and 
if it was, would be very discredita- 


The other con- 


ble to the poet. For awuppa, cf. Gloss. 
on v. 53. Cf. also V. R. 

Dalzell’s construction is too grossly 
erroneous to be repeated. 

131. Cf. 
xalpoic, & vinda, xaiporc, cbwivOepe 

yapBpi. Id. xvim. 46. 

132-3. The minstrel announces the 
ceremony of ablution on the morrow. 
‘* At dawn of day, with matin fall of 
dew, gathered together, we will bear 
him forth to the billows foaming on 
the beach.” For this Valcken. as- 
signs a homely but probable reason: 
‘‘sordes eluebant quas in pompa ex 
pulvere vel contactu signum Adonidis 
contraxerat.” 

Similarly at Athens, the image of 
Pallas, cf. Spanheim in Callim. h. in 
Lav. Pall. p. 527, et seqq., after a pro- 
cession in her honour, was washed in 
the sea; and at Argos in the river Ina- 
chus. ‘‘Ad objectionem,” observes 
Valcken. ‘od reppovrixac: rv Eodvwy 
ds ty abroicg dyrec Osoi, egregie res- 
pondet eruditus Auctor Clementin. 
Homil. x. c. 23, ri ody abvra tpsic ry- 
pereire ounxovrec kai tAbvoyTeg, Kal 
xaQaipovrec;” Valcken. Adon. p. 410. 
dpadpéog. Cf. 

‘‘Dum mane novum, dum gramina 
canent, 

Et nos in teneva pecori gratissimus 

herba est.” Virg. Georg. rm. 325. 

134. ‘‘Insignis est locus, qui utrum 

Sapphonis sit an Alcwi, non satis con- 
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135. Kiessl. thinks, but without reason, that the future dpfotue0’ or dpfed- 
peQ’, is here required. The conjunctive is more animated and worthier of the 


poetic craft. 


stat (vid. Neue fragm. Sapph. p. 98) 
ubi una mulier ceteras, quas xépat al- 
loquitur, in Adoniis hortatur, ut mor- 
tuum Adonidem ita lugeant : 
carOvdonet, KuOipn’, a4Bpic “Adwric’ 
ri we Ocipen ; 
karrbrrecQe, xopat, cai xarepelxecOe 
XiTwyac. 
Antigone apud Eurip. Phen. 1499. 
kpadepva dixotoa xépac an’ ina, 
orodida xpoxdecoay dveioa rpupac.” 
Wuest. 
Cf. too, 
‘‘Effuseeque comas et aperte pectore 
matres 
Significant luctum.” 
Ovid. Met. xu. 688, 4én.1. 480, &c. 
With ixi opupa cédwoy dveioa. Cf. 
‘* Ad talos stola demissa.” 
Hor. 1. Sat. 1. 99. 
135. ornOece patvopévorc, Warton 
compares 
n Tpugepyy ps’ Hypevoe KXew, rd yadac- 
riy, “Adwr, 
Tg og coWapivn ornGea wavvuyicr 
Dioscor. Anth. Ceph. L. m1. 
Erotic. Carm. 352; 
and 
nxOden p Erpwoey Apioroven, pir’ 
"Adwre. 
kopapivn rg og ornbea wap xaduBy. 
by the same, which is given in Jac. 
Delect. Epigr. p. 147. 
Ib. Aryupag apEopeO’ aodac ‘let 
us begin the thrilling lay.” 


136-7. Cf. 
‘* Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte re- 
demit, 
Itque reditque viam toties.” 
4En. v1. 121, 

Spenser in the Faerie Queene, Booke 
mi. Cant. 6, xlvii., thus alludes to the 
legend : 

‘« And soothe it seems they say ; for he 
may not 

For ever dye, and ever buried bee 

In baleful night, where all thinges are 
forgot ; 

All be he subject to mortalitie, 

Yet is eterne in mutabilitie, 

And by succession made perpetuall, 

Transformed oft, and chaunged di- 
verslie: 

For him the father of all form they 
call; 

Therefore needs mote he live, that 
living gives to all.” 

Wuest. observes that the sequence 
of ovr’... ovr’... 008’ ... 0b... 
du... 0v8’...od, in the following 
passage, isto be explained ‘< ex licen- 
tia, cui interdum Greci poets indulse- 
rant.” Now a comparison of Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 609, shews that this usage is not 
limited to the poets of Greece, and if 
Wuest. meant to imply that ovre and 
ob had the same meaning in such cir- 
cumstance, his observation appears 
erroneous. The former still means 
‘‘ neither,” the latter ‘‘not,” and the 
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oABia, daca icart’ TavoABia, ws yAuKUpeavei. 
apa opews Keis olxov’ avapioros Avoxdeidas. 


is ae too insipid an observation to be forced upon the lips of Gorgo. The vul- 
ate thus: 
. rd xpipa cogwripoy, a Onrea 
"odBia: bee ioart TavorBia, we yAvKUowreEl. 

which Valcken. further changed to this, 4 0#\ea 6ABia Soca ivars, but here there 
is an awkwarduess in the a @7\na g into the next verse, which it is desi- 
rable to avoid, as Meineke probably felt when he devised ri rd ypijpa? cogwra- 
rov a Onraa. Toup in his re rns Not. introduced the punctuation in 
the text, observing ‘‘ Vides antitheton, quod elegans in primis et venustum est.” 
H. Voss conjeetured ri ypipa copwrepov ? in sense of ‘‘ quid doctius est, sc. hoc 
cantu?” which was an improvement, while Valcken.’s punctuation was retained. 
Spohn assigned wayo\fia wc yAvevpwrei, to Praxinoe which seems an idle 


innovation. 


lore, ABia, doea iar, and still more 
struck with the sweetness of her into- 
nations, vavor\Bia, wg yAucugwyrel, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Praxinoe, woman is the wiser 
thing!” &c., the rd being emphatic, as 
contrasted with the rc of v. 83. By 
taking this view a resumption of 
thought is obtained, which gives a sort 
of unity to the conversation of the 
Idyl, which is felt to be an improve- 
ment. Wuest. agrees with Fr. Jacobs 
in considering that rd ypijpa and a 
@ndXeca are in apposition, and equiva- 
lent to rd ypHpa rijc Ondelag, a con- 
struction so awkward, and producing 
so unmeaning a result, that it is no 
wonder he doubted the integrity of ré 
xpijpa, if he found no better way of 
explaining it. cogwrepoy he under- 
stood as ‘‘doctior quam expectaveris.” 

Briggs conceives that Eur. Med. 
484, and Hec., 1001, shew that coga- 
repoy ‘* spe idem sonat quod cogdy,” 
and hence translates ‘‘ sapiens res est 
mulier.” But neither of the passages 
alluded to are in point, and Briggs 
himself saw what appears to be the 
real meaning of our text: ‘‘ nisi,” he 
adds, “‘ hec de mulierum respectu 
habito ad viros prestantia malis intel- 
ligere,” and then gives an explanation 


much the same as has been offered 
above. 

147. There is an unsurpassed ease 
in this transition. Notwithstanding 
the exquisite music, and all the other 
attractions of the pageant, domestic 
cares obtrude themselves, épa duec 
xeic olxoy. 

This expression is said to be ellip- 
tical, for dpa gotty cal tNMety eic olxoy. 
Valcken. compares Aristoph. Ran. 
1279. iyw ply ody ic rd Badayeiorv 
Bovropat. But ‘‘ Hermann disallows 
this ellipsis of éva:, and accounts for 
the construction on the principle of a 
confusion or blending of two distinct 
expressions, when something is re- 
ferred rather to what is in the thoughts 
than to what the words properly sig- 
nify in themselves... There is an ex- 
change of verbs, says he, when we say 
velle for tendere.” J. 8. on Bos. in v. 
levas. The correct statement of the 
phenomena appears to be that the ab- 
breviated form of expression grew out 
of, and so superseded its less compen- 
dious, and, therefore, less convenient 
original. We also say Angl., ‘‘’Tis 
time for home,” and no one thinks 
whether this is or is not elliptical for 
‘‘it is time for us to go home,” or the 
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148. The old edd. exhibited d£0¢ dyay, which Toup improved into d&d¢ dyay, 


and was followed by Is. Voss and Reiske. 
MSS. é£0¢ dray, which is no doubt the true reading. 


Valcken. first introduced from the 
‘s Mihi tamen,” writes 


Dahl, ‘‘h. 1. voc. S%0¢ frigidum et alienissimum videtur,” epithets, perhaps, 


rather to be a 
149. The 
offence to some. 


lied to his own observation. 
atus before “Adwy’, and the elision of its final «, have given 
Hence Herm., to the great detriment of the melody of the 


verse, proposes xaip’ dyarar’ w"éwr, which, contrasted with the text, bears its - 


own condemnation. 


‘¢ Fortasse “Adwy dyararé. 


Ea forma usus est Mnasalcas 


apud Brunckium Anal. 1. p. 195. Hesychius: “Aéwva rdv"Adwoy. Cf. Athen. 


xIv. p. 624, b.” Meineke. Bri 
“Adwya pro ’Aéwetda occurrit. 


ggs further notes that “‘in Nossidis Epig. v. 
“ Spohn, considering the hiatus venial, avoids 


the elision by reading yaip’ ES heehee “Aéw,— which produces a hiatus of a 


more obnoxious vegeok pruke 
hiatus in the text, an 


e pause after yaipe may be allowed to justify the 
the rules for the non-elision of « must be taken with pro- 


r limitations (cf. Spitzner, p. 172. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 44. Thiersch. Gr. Gr. 


cLxiv. Buttm. Gr. 


r. § 30, obs. 3): and the order of the words has the autho- 


rity of the MSS. and the sanction of the ear. 


like. Kiessl. and Dalzell fall into the 
error of rendering this ‘‘ tempus tamen 
est domum redeundi;” but Briggs cor- 
rectly ‘‘ redire.” Cf. Wagner, Virg. 
Georg. 1. 305. On the usage of wpa, 
ef. Gloss. on v. 74. 

Ib. avdprorog. If poor Dioclides was 
often treated thus, it was enough to 


sour his temper and make him indeed 
boc dway. 
149. revayrs de pndi wor’ EvOy¢. 
Cf. 
‘‘Impransus non qui civem dignos- 
ceret hoste.” 
Hor. 1. Epist. xv. 29. 
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ostulante ut zapd ca:pdy scribatur.” But the same result may be produced 
by our text if it be read ironically, “‘ wishing for every thing at the proper time!” 


Ibid. elrrov. 


‘*The 2. sing. imperat, elxov has been accented always in 


the grammars, and generally in the text of different writers thus, eixéy; but it 
is proved in Buttmann’s Excurs. 1. on Plat. Meno, p. 70, that this latter accen. 


tuation wes unknown to the pure Greek writers.” 


Butim. Irreg. V. p. 88. H 


Stephens introduced eiwéy here, elroy being the accentuation of the older edd. 
which Meineke and Wuest. follow Buttm. in adopting. According to Jo. Las- 
caris, as cited by Lobeck on Phryn. p. 348, the Syracusans used tiréy, as a 
form of the 2. aor. imperat. retaining the égurdynocc of such imperatives, «+ Eo. 
que accentu,” adds Lobeck, “ facile imperativam communem |. aoristi elroy 


e ® ° > 
a doriensi secundo eiéy dignoscemus.’ 


13. ‘*"Amic, non Amc, cum cd. Schellersh. Valck. Schefer. ut "Ayec, cd\tuak. 


Vide 7 aon ad Quintil. t. iii. p. 485. 


the Peloponnese, in Id. xxv. 183. 


corresponds to ‘‘ cupidus,” in Hor. A. 
P. 165, ‘*Sublimis cupidusque et amata 
relinquere pernix,” and to o¢ddpa pey 
ErOupovor, and d£eiat ydp ai Bovdh- 
gecc, in Aristot. Rhetor. m. 12, 4. Kara 
catipéy, with which 0d xara katodéy in 
Id. xxv. 66, may be contrasted, as also 
wpdc Kaipoy, iv xap@, and éc Katpoy 
means ‘‘ at theright,” or ‘‘ proper time,” 
*‘in season.” Lat. ‘‘ opportune.” Hence 
the phrase in the text may be literally 
rendered, ‘‘ wishing for everything at 
the exact time,” “‘ wanting everything 
at the nick of time ;” which may be 
readily understood as amounting to a 
charge of impatience. Briggs explains 
the passage with a sufficiently indefi- 
nite freedom, as equivalent to ‘* Quo- 
cunque animo es, eo omnes esse requi- 
ris.” Wuest.’s interpretation, “omnia 
continuo fieri volens,” differs but little 
from that givenabove. Warton’s trans- 
lation, “ prout res eveniant,” adopting 
which Harles. explains ‘inconstans 
es in voluntate, idem modo adpetis, 
modo refugis,” is fairly open to Kiessl.’s 


” Kiessl. Distinguish this from 'A xi, Nh, 


objection, scil. ‘qui pro re nata omnia 
vult, is non continuo vituperari potest, 
nam tempora mutantur.” 

Ib. ri rd wasydyv. Wuest. objects to 
the version ‘‘ quid novi?” which is em- 
ployed by Kiessl. and Briggs, and 
renders more accurately “ Quid est 
illud novum, quod te sic accendit ?” 

12-18. Atnysirar ri» THC paviac 
uré0eov. Schol. ‘« The Argive and I, 
and the Thessalonian groom Apis, and 
Cleonicus the soldier, were drinking at 
my house in the country. I had killed 
two chickens and a sucking pig, and 
broached for them some Biblian wine, 
of a fine perfume, nearly four years 
old, just as it came from the vat. 
Truffles, cockles, were produced. It 
was quite a pleasant carouse.” 

13. Wuest. justly remarks the ob- 
servance of nature here, in Aeschines 
denoting one of his friends by his coun. 
try, ‘the Argive,” instead of mention- 
ing his name, ‘plane ut apud nos ii, qui 
operam mercenariam factitant apud 
opifices.”’ 
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14. D. Heins. proposed i» ydpry, sc. ‘in ea edium parte qua prandebant ve- 
teres; vel in gramine ut pastores solent.” But this is not a | reagan piece, and 


the usage of éy ywpw in the sense of ‘‘ruri,” is amply prove 
a example, Wart. shews from Xenoph. (con. cap. v. § 9, that 

év xa@py and car’ dypéy may be regarded as much th 

éy rq adore, are used in contrast with each 

éy ywpg, which is found in the same signification in 


Taylor, &c., as, 


from ibid. § 4, that év rg ywpy an 
other. Some MSS. neal 
Attic writers. . 


by Wart., Toup., 


@€ same in meaning, and 


15. BiBdcwor. Al. BUBAwor. This wine, too, is mentioned by Archestratus 
6 decrvddoyoc, ap. Athen. lib. 1. § 52. Téy r’ awd Souwinne iepac roy BUBAtvoy 
aive, where it is stated that upon the first taste, Edwine piv oor Cotee rod Aco~ 
Biov sivat M@)dor: éxee yap Touro xedvov dd pxog draroy, which would ap- 
pear to favour Wart.'s interpretation of v. 16, but ef. Annot. ib. 


14. zap’ viv, equivalent to ‘‘ at my 
house.” Cf. care aap’ davdpi Opyxi, 
Eur. Hee. 19, the French ‘ chez moi,” 
and ‘‘ with me” in many English phrases. 

Ib. xaréicoa. Toup compares Hera- 
clides comicus apud Athenzum, lib. 
x. p. 532. 

GXexrptova riy rov Sii\ixrov wapa- 

AaBwy 
adwpi coccdZovra kai Tavepevoy, 
warécowey. 

In the Pastorals of Longus, lib..1v. 
cap. 19, a similar description of good 
cheer occurs, Ilapecxevacro 62 wodv¢ 
piv olvoc, woddd dé Grsvpa, spec 
EAscot, yoipor yaraOnvol, peditrwyara 
woita. Cf. Hor. mo. Sat. mo. 118, 
‘‘bene erat, non piscibus urbe petitis, 
Sed pullo atque hzdo.” 

16. edwdn. Cf. ‘* odorato Baccho.” 
Virg. Georg. rv. 279. 

6. Warton, retaining the comma 
after iriwy, as it appeared in the old 
editions, translates the verse ‘‘ vinum, 
licet annorum quatuor, tamen odorife- 
rum, prope sicut a prelo.” Wuest., fol- 
lowing Valcken. in placing the comma 


after cyeddy, denies that we dd Aare 
is to be taken with edwdy, and explains 
that phrase to imply ‘‘mustaceum sa- 
porem dulcemque habebat,” which, 
perhaps, does not differ from Kiessl.’s 
view, who explains ‘‘ Erat vinum fere 
quatuor annorum, et tamen adhuc tam 
mite, quasi recens de prelo exiisset.” 
Briggs, retaining, as Warton, the old 
punctuation, translates, ‘‘ Fragrans, 
quadrimum, ferme tam copiose pre- 
bens, quam si vindemiz tempus esset.”’ 

The usage of Theocritus leaves lit- 
tle doubt that the line contains three 
distinct assertions with regard to the 
liquor. Cf. Id. xv. 10, 20, 50. And as 
age was considered an advantage to 
wine; (compare Pindar, Ol. 1x. 73, 
atves d& madady piv olvoyv, dvOea o’ 
ipvwy vewrépwy, Athen. lib. 1. p. 47, 
who cites Eubulus and Alexis to the 
same effect, adding dyrwco 62 6 ra- 
Aatd¢g olvog ob wpdg Hndorny pdvoyr, 
GANG cal wpdc vyietay rpocpopwrepog, 
x.r.X. Hor. u. Epist. 1, 34, ‘* Si me- 
liora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit’) 
the interpretations of Kiessl. and Wart. 
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17. BorBdg rte, coxAlag. The editor has introduced a comma to mark the 


asyndeton. D. Heins. proposed xoxXiac 1’. 
which Valcken. approves, and Wordsworth erroneously censures, upon the 


Heraldus BorABdc Kai xoxdlag, 
ound 


that the passage must be asyndetical, in order to the pene being used for the 


plur., ‘“‘tum vero hac ratione unum bulbum, unam coc 
admiratione videremus.” 


appositam non sine ma 


leam sex (?) convivis 
But the passage from 


eraclides in Athen. lib. m. § 65, given in Annot. shews the stricture to be 
groundless. Briggs, BoAPéde roc ve 7’, or BorBdc ra¢ néyxac sEypéOn, “* ce 


ex olla promebatur.” Graefe, Bod 
re xoyNia vr’ bEYpeOey.. How 
woxriac, &c. 
codxslac. 


seem objectionable from this conside- 
ration, as well as upon other grounds, 
as for instance they both suppose the 
existence of some particle in the text 
equivalent to ‘‘tamen.” This Briggs, 
and perhaps Wuest., avoid; but the 
meaning of cyeddy we avd Aavs seems 
to be rather “ undiluted, in its full 
strength,” ad lit. ‘* just as it came from 
the wine-press.” This interpretation is 
corroborated by the liquor being called 
dxparoy, Lat. “merum,” ‘‘neat wine,” 
in v. 18. Thus the verse describes the 
perfume, the age, and the strength of 
the wine. Compare Hor.1. Od. rx. 7, 

‘‘ Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 

O Thaliarche, merum diota.” 

17. The text can only be translated 
by supposing the passage to be asyn- 
detical, as is often the case in similar 
descriptions. Thus Philemon ap. Athen. 
lib. or. § 67. 

Tov BorABdy, ei BobrAur, oxdrer 
doa baravnoac ebdoxipei, rupdy, pir, 
oncapoy, Edavov, xepdpvov, Foc, cir- 

prov. 

So too Heraclides, ibid., olow giv 


Sor\Bwy, dxpoxwriwy, royAtwy xaitoy - 


dpotwy. 
So Alexis, ibid. § 64. 
Tlivvac, rapaBor, 
BorBovc, coxAiag, enpvcag, x. Tr. X. 


id he scan 
ome MSS. read coAxiac. 


cr he, oe r’, SEalperoe. Brunck., BoABol 


8? Wordsworth, BorBéde, rreic, 
In some vic is omitted. One has 


Nor is there room for objection in 
BodBéde and roy diag being in the singul.; 
cf. the quotation given above from 
Philemon, and this from Heraclides, 
ibid. § 65. BodBdc, cai woyAlac, cai 
gd», rai ra byora Soxci, x. r. XA. Whe- 
ther, however, Borde reg can be justi- 
fied from the consideration of the singul. 
being thus employed for the plur., as 
BoABoi rive would be an ordinary 
phrase, is a question the editor only 
submits. The ri¢ would have passed 
from the text long since but for the 
authority of the edd. ‘‘ Miror equi- 
dem,” writes Wart.,‘‘tam multos apud 
me codices illud rig agnoscere,” 

Compare Martial, rv. 46, 11, ** cum 
bulbis cochleisque caseoque,” and Hor. 
1. Sat. rv. 58. 

‘‘ Tostis marcentem squillis recreabis 
et Afra 
Potorem cochtea.” 

18. rpotdyroc sci]. rérov, from wéro¢g 
in preceding verse. Warton compares 
wpoxwpovyrog rov wmérov. Lucian., 
Dial. Meretr. p. 991. C. edit. Bou- 
delot. As the revel advanced the party 
agreed to drink toasts, each mention- 
ing the name of the person whom he 
desired to compliment. For this weage 
ef. Gloss. on imtysio8at. Compare also 
Hor. 1. Od. xxvui. 9, et gq. 
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22. Pierson conjectured, Avcoy eldec, Eratka, Tic we... Schaef. Ado sldé 0”. 
‘* Carmen XIv. et XV. wapa\AnAa sunt, utrumque ad imitationem mimorum So- 


20-24. ‘* We indeed were drinking, 
announcing our toasts, as had been 
agreed upon, but she said nothing 
though I was present. What state of 
mind do you imagine I was in? < Will 
you not speak? Did you see Wolf?’ 
said one of the party in jest. ‘ How 
wise you are!’ said she, and blushed 
as red as fire; you might even light a 
lamp from her.” 

21. wapedvrog iped. Briggs ex- 
plains ‘‘ Illa autem mea presentia 
turbata conticuit;” but this interpre- 
tation does not agree as well with the 
rest of the line as that of Stroth and 
Jac., ‘*licet ego adessem.” So the 
Schol., A¥rn ot, 9 Kuvicca SndXovére, 
ovx imte mapdvrocg Euod, obdé adzoxpi- 
cewe pe nkiwoey iv rep émcxetoOar avrg 
xvaQouc. Tiva ovy pe Eyetv Ooxeic dia- 
Oeoty Toatra TacxovrTa ; 

Lb. riv’ Eyer pe doxeic vovv ; Cf. Ov. 
Her. x1. 87, ‘‘ Quid mihi tunc animi 
credas, germane, fuisse ?” 

22. ob p0cyéy; Adnoy eldec; There 
was a popular belief that a person who 
encountered a wolf, and was seen by 
the animal before he had observed it, 
lost his voice. ‘‘ Creditur luporum 
visus esse noxius, vocemque homini, 
quem priores contemplentur, adimere 
ad presens.” Plin. vi. 22, and to the 
same effect Themist. Orat. xxI. p. 
253, paci rove vd AvKOU mpoTipoue 


6¢0éivrag yiyvecOac dvatcove. Thus 
Virg. Ecl. rx. 53. 
** Vox quoque Moerim 
Jam fugit ipsa, lupi Moerim videre 
priores.” 

Socrates employs the same proverb 
with regard to Thrasymachus in Pla- 
to’s Republic. Hence the expression 
‘¢ lupus in fabula.” Ter. Adelph. 1v. 
1, 21, and Plaut. Stich. rv. 1, 71. 
As Avxoc was the name of Cynisca’s 
new admirer, an opportunity was pre- 
sented for a punning allusion to the 
proverb, which the speaker inverts to 
suit his purpose. Thus the Schol. 
Tovro dupiBdrwe etpnrac’ f Ere Adcov 
tod n Kuvioxa: f bri cad of d60ivreg 
Gpvw U7d AUKov SoKovow agwvrot yi- 
veoOat. ovrog b& ivavriwg elev odyi, 
pHrore Ud AdKoU WhONC, GAG, pte 
AvcKor eldec. 

Hence Schaefer's conjecture, Ado 
e1dé o’, is quite unnecessary. Casaubon 
imagined that of ¢@cy&y; was said by 
Eschines. But there is nothing which 
implies a change of speaker between 
these words and Nvcoyv eldec; and be- 
sides riv’ éyey pe Soxeic vovv; rather 
represents him as a sullen and silent 
observer of what was passing. 

Ib. we copsc! This mode of under- 
standing the passage, which Meineke 
prefers, has the authority of the Schol. 
‘A Kuvioxa gyoi mpdc roy sig abrhy 
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hronis factum, alterum ad virilium, alterum ad muliebrium. Ut in xv. ita in 
Foc quoque omnia plena sunt proverbiorum. Hinc scribendum puto: o8 g0eyEy; 
AvKoy clbec, Exaké ric, @ copdc elwev. Hic duo sunt proverbia: unum, AvKoy 
eidec, de his, qui lupo repente viso pre terrore obmutescunt; alterum, rourp 
cogog elxev, * huic rem indicavit aliquis sapiens,’ de his, qui, quod bene celatum 
credebatur, resciverunt. Hoc igitur dicit: aliquis, qui nescio quomodo resci- 
verat Lycum ab illa amari, ludebat, Adcow eldeg.” Herm. This is as clumsy an 
effort at emendation as it is uncalled for. It introduces an improbable piece of 
obscurity, without any pretence of advantage to the sense of the passage. 

23. ‘‘Scribendum puto cijgaro (edpapiwe nev dx’ abrag cai Adyvoy &patc) 
’Evri Adxoc, &c., ut hsec tandem dixerit Cynisca.” Vaclken. Boissonade adopts 
the same reading, which has the support of many MSS. with a different ex- 
planation, ‘‘ Loquitur idem ille Apis facetulus et dicax. Lycum quem modo 
per proverbium innuerat jam clare nominat.” Meineke follows Herm.’s emenda- 
tion, engazr.’ Briggs propos Khgarr’ i.e. ‘‘xai épamre atque illo scommate 
eam incendebat.” Kiessl. reads with Brunk. y’ 496n, asin cytarivac &pOn, Id. 
1. 25, upon the ground that the ‘‘ aoristus apud Dores nusquam in 0a» pro Oy 





exeat.” Wuest., in defence of y7¢0a, compares xfga in Id. 1. 82. 
27. ofrwe, ‘‘a vicinis separatum, alzvw¢ scribendum videbatur Heinsio.” 


Valckhen. 


maikavra, we codec ric, cai dua ravra 
elzovca, cal pynoOsica rov Adcov, 
ovrwe éddEyero WE Kai AUxvoY ededAWE 
an’ abrijc das. It is generally pointed 
wo copdc siwev, and rendered ‘‘ ut sa- 
piens ait,” h. e. ‘‘ ut in proverbio aiunt.” 
But this leaves a difficulty with regard 
to the cai in the beginning of the next 
verse, and affords a less animated 
sense. 

24-26. Cynisca’s conscious blush at 
the name of her lover in v. 22 confirms 
the punster’s suspicions, who exclaims 
in consequence, ‘* ’tis Wolf! Wolf is the 
man ! neighbour Laba’s son: tall, deli- 
cate, ‘the beauty of the town.’” 

Dahl and Jacobs conceive that these 
verses were added now by /schines 
for the first time, as an explanation to 
Thyonichus. Wuest. imagines that 


they were uttered by him in the burst 
of passion upon the instant. But nei- 
ther view appears. as probable as that 
given above. 

26-29. AEschines explains to his friend 
the circumstances alluded to in the 
conversation he has just repeated. 
With the construction cararnxecOa 
épwrd revoc, Kiessl. compares riy’ dei 
raxec olnwyadv. Soph. Electr. 122. Jelf. 
Gr. Gr. § 549, c., explainsit as anaccus. 
of equivalent notion, as “dy Oopat Edxo¢g 
==dyOo0c EXxeoc: Eur. Hel. 831, ri 
xenp’ aBupcic: Theocr. xr1v. 26 xara- 
THKETO THVOY Eowra = THEW Epwroc:” 
&c. Compare too Matth. Gr. Gr. § 414, 
12, Zowre cararfeeocOac occurs in Xen. 
Symp. 8, 3, and in Eubulus apud 
Athen., xv. p. 679. 

27, ‘* And the fact was once whis- 
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29. wéotog roi, so Schaefer, for wéordc rot, with the following note: ‘ In 
Aristophanis Lysistr. v. 981, item legendum % roi Ipuvrayuc, quod miror non 
vidisse Brunckium, cum ne fungum quidem Transsilvanum latuerit” | 


pered to us ina quiet way,” With rovro 
é:’, wrdc Eyeyro compare de wrwy 0 
ebO0¢ Hv wodrdco Adyoc, Eur. Med. 
1136, and ‘‘verba per attentam non 
ibunt Cesaris aurem.” Hor. m. Sat. 
1. 19. For the various idiomatic uses 
of dcd& with the gen., cf. Viger. chap. 
1x. sect. I. 

Ib. fiovyoy obtrwo. Compare pay 
otrw. Hom. Il. a. 120; otrwe cic. 
Plat. Gorg. 506. ‘‘ Sic temere.” Hor. 
m Od. xt 14. ‘* Frequens adverbii 
otrwe usus, quod usurpatur de rebus 
obiter dictis et acceptis. Vid. Schae- 
fer. ad Dionys. Meletem, p. 430.” 
Wuest. 

28. paray tic avdpa yeveroy. ‘ Frus- 
tra ad virilem usque etatem barbam 
alens.” Briggs, comparing Id. xu. 15. 

ig ddabivdy avdp’ droBain. 

To the same effect, Wuest. ‘cic 
Gydpa gravius et vividius quam el¢ rér 
Gydpa paraBaivwy, cig dvdpag reday, 
KT. A.” : 

Schaefer observes: ‘‘ Bic advdpa ye- 
yewy. Philostratus, p. 593. Olear. 
wai ydp cig tdwp alperat, cai i¢ wip 
awrerat, cai tc Niovra Ovpovrat, cai 
bg civ Opudg, nai tc dpdxovra xwpei, wai 
é¢ wapdadty grre, x.r. A. Conf. Ruhn- 
ken. pref. ad Schelleri Lex. p. x. qui 
si Theocritei loci memor fuisset, paulo 
plus honoris huic locutioni habuisset.” 
Hence he would probably render the 
phrase: ‘‘like a man,” considering 
ti¢ to denote here, ‘‘mode and man- 


ner, considered as objects which the 
action is endeavouring toreach.” Jeff, 
Gr. Gr. § 625. Kiessl. adopts this 
view, comparing «ig déow Epwos in 
v. 50, and the Lat. ‘‘ pro viro.”’ Plaut. 
Menechm. m1. 2, 14, ‘‘pro sano lo- 
queris, quum me appelles nomine.” 

The point of the expression is va- 
riously understood. Kiessl., Briggs, 
and Wuest. take it as implying that 
the speaker had not attained the pru- 
dence of manhoood which would have 
suggested an examination of the story, 
in illustration of which interpretation, 
Id. x. 40, is cited: 

&@ pot Te mwywvoe, dy adiOiwg dvipuea. 

So also Triclinius, Evel gnot roe- 
avira Tacxwy obx npedywy obdé igpdy- 
riloyv, parny avigvea yéivea, cai ei¢ 
avdpey nrxrxiay aghdpny. Wart. sup- 
posed it to convey the cuckoldom of 
ZEschines. Harl. writes ‘‘ versum 28, 
ita intelligo : rem tunc non amplius ex- 
ploravi, neque viribus juribusque mariti 
usus sum. Barba autem signum est 
virilitatis. Postea demum vs. 34, pug- 
num in faciem uxoris impegit.” 

29. wécroc—ty Baber juec. Cf. ’Ev- 
revOey iv rpopy Hy kai wéry, Kai wat- 
dug. Long. Past. um. p. 63, Ed. Dutens. 
‘*Mero profundo incaluere.” Stat. 
Theb. v. 262. ‘* Profundo incumbens 
Odrussa mero.” Val. Flacc. v. 594; 
roy Babdy oivorérny. Callim. Epigr. 
in Anthol. Palat. va. 454. 

30, 31. Briggs’ interpretation of 
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32. feXaev. Hermann, éxAa:’. Cf. Gloss. 


this sentence appears the most natural. 
He conceives rdy ipdv Adcoy to be the 
opening words of some Thessalian 
song, which Apis sung with the design 
of irritating A“schines, whence the ad- 
dition of caxai ¢péivec in apposition to 
© Aaptacaiog, which he explains as 
equivalent to ‘‘malo animo erga me.’ 
Similarly the Gloss. L. oy caxcdppwr, 
bre ixyvyoOn abric. Compare Mosch. 
x7, 8, 
éppara O abre 

CpystrAa cai groydevra, Kanai ppévec, 

add AdAnpa. 
buoy caxéy in v. 36; pO0ovepdy raxdy 
in Id. xv. 10; caxd raiyvta, ib. 50. 

Kiessl. takes a different view of the 
passage: ‘‘Nullo modo hie est cogi- 
tandum de Thessalica quadam can- 
tilena. Imo verba réy Avcoy gdev az’ 
apxac, ‘ Lycum ab initio,’ i. e. iterum 
‘decantavit,’ nonnisi hoc significant: 
Lycum illum iterum memoravit jo- 
candi et pungendi causa. Qua iterata 
Lyci mentio vocatur Thessalica can- 
tilena, quia Thessali erant dicaces. 
Ut autem hic pideopa, sic etiam Latine 
dicitur ‘cantilena.’ Conf. Manut. ad 
Cic. Epist. ad Div. x1. 20. Denique 
cacai ¢pévec malim intelligere de Thes- 
salo quam de puella: ‘improbum in- 
genium,’ ‘der bose Mensch |’” 

Wuest. understands xaxai gpivec to 
be the first words of the Thessalian 
song, the subject of which he conceives 


to have been some case of perfidy si- 
milar to that supposed to have been 
practised by Cynisca, ‘‘tum verba,” 
he proceeds, “ita conjungenda: rd» 
Avcov got piktoua Oeoo., hoc sensu: 
‘Thessalicum carmen in Lycum meum 
canebat.’” An unnatural construction, 
which he erroneously imagines may be 
justified by such instances of the dou- 
ble accus. as Eur. Phen. 300. Iphig. 
Taur. 1961, Pind.Olymp. m1. 4, present. 

Warton’s interpretation does not dif- 
fer from that of Briggs, except in his 
very forced notion, that cacai ¢pévecwas 
an expression that occurred as a burden 
in the song of ‘‘ My Lycus.” 

Reiske’s version of péd:opa, scil. 
‘‘ingenium,” and Heins.’s emendation, 
odgtopa, may both be waived. 

32. cxdaey Oarepwrepoy. Compare 
Oadspoy card dacpy yéovea. Hom. Il. 
vi. 496, &c., Oadrepwrepa daxpva phroyr. 
Mosch. rv. 56. 

Lb. ) wapd parpi rapkivog. A 
similar illustration occurs in Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 269. ire rotpn 
0id0ey doragiwg rods}y Tpogdy auger 

wedovoa 
puperas. 

‘¢ Alas! it ery’d, Give me some drink, 

Titinius, 

As a sick girl.” Jul. Ces. Act. 1 se. 1. 

Lb. wédAww txiOupnoaca. cf. Hom. 0. 
vi. 467. Compgre the hiatus with 
that in v. 49, 
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38. Reiske suggests pada, ‘‘abunde,” to the ruin of the metre, the first a being 
always short. art. cada, which Briggs approves in sense of cadwc, or pada 
Epwrog (as one Vat. MS. has pada gpwrec. But may not épwrec have been a Gloss. 
on paAa? Thus one Schol: ’Exeivy gnoi rp Abc rd péovrd cov ddcpva pia 
wire’ rovréoriy, Eowe cai ErcOvpia. pnrorg yap eixacréoy rode Epwrag dia 7d 
gwepi avrovg eadXog, which explanation approximates to that which has been 
offered in the Gloss.) Musgrave, pax)a in sense of ‘‘lacrimas impudicas,” or ‘‘hu- 
midas;” Jac. pdyXe; Wordsworth, who expresses his opinion of Kiessl.’s in- 
terpretation with an unbecoming vehemence, proposes ddxpvo, and translates, 


‘¢ Tili tuze genz lachrymis madent.” 


The reading in the text has infinitely more point than any of the emendations 


that have been offered. 


39. Wakker., in Ameenitatib. litterariis Trajecti ad Rhen. 1770, p. 56, pro- 
posed Mdcraxa doica, an emendation which is favoured by the explanation of 


the Schol. 


The conjecture of Lobeck ad Ajac. 


p. 241, iwei rpogéipyor for bxrwpodgiote, 


comparing Hom. Il. 1x. 324, merits the approbation it has received from Meineke, 


xv. 10, and Annot. on v. 31. ZXschines 
pursues, Cynisca now hurrying away 
with upbraiding reproaches. ‘‘ My 
bane! Do I not please thee? Is another 
sweeter to thy false embrace ?” 

38. rnvy Ta od Saxpva pada piorrt. 
Toup explains, ‘‘quicquid ‘ gratum’ et 
‘perjucundum’ est, nada vocat poeta. 
Sic nos Angli, ‘ this is nuts and figs to 
him.’” Others consider pada to be 
used for we pada, in reference to the 
size of the tears. In support of which 
interpretation Pilenejo quotes: ‘‘Co- 
mincio a gittar le lagrime che parean 
nocciuole, si eran grosse.” Boccac. 
Novel. 76, and Mosch. rv. 56, Oade- 
pwrepa Sdxpva pndrwy. In partial ana- 
logy with which is Philemon. Fragm. 
xv. Ed. Brunck., cited by Briggs: 

n AVY O ae; 
Gowep ra divipa naproy, txee rd dax- 
pua. 

Wuest. again conceives, that it is 
the abundance of the fruit which is 
alluded to here, and in Mosch. tv. 59. 

The frequent mention of apples in 


Theocritus, as tokens oflove and silent 
challenges of passion, appears to sup- 
port a modification of Toup’s interpre- 
tation. Cf. Gloss. Dahl renders ‘‘ per 
genas fluunt,” observing ‘‘ quamvis 
preepositio, que accusativum regat, de- 
sideratur. Sic vel apud Herodotum 
peiy 7d pico, ‘ per medium fiuere.’”, 

With the use of the dative, THVYs 
Warton compares 
eixé rive wrékecg Ere Boorpuyxoy, Grim 

Xtipac 
padpivec. P. Silent. Anthol. vu. 37. 

Hor. 1. Od. v. 4. ‘* Cui flavam re- 
ligas comam.” 

39, 40. Toup translates ‘‘ Quemad.- 
modum hirundo celeriter avolat ad 
aliud et aliud pabulum pullis suis com- 
parandum ; ita quoque sine mora Cy- 
nisca a nobis avolavit,” taking Biov 
d\Xoy in apposition to pdoraxca. In 
support of which interpretation, Kiessl. 
observes: ‘‘ Perplexior verborum com- 
positio celerem hirundinis volatum et 
revolatum ad aliud aliudque pabulum 
queerendum egregie depingit. Ad Cy- 
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niscam nil nisi celeritas fuge perti- 
net.” Wuest. further observes: ‘In 
Biov aor observanda breviloquentia 
‘ alium post alium.’ ” 

The text does not appear to admit 
any other construction, which, how- 
ever, is not very satisfactory. The 
Schol.’s version suggests some other 
reading. Ody otrw ric yeXtdwy Tpogny 
Sovoa roicg veoca0ig raxéiwe wadty U7 
éorpegey iwi rp Erepa copicat, we 
éxeivn ALTovea Toy dippoy, Hyovy, rH» 
caQidpay, wrxero. Cf. V. R. 

Reiske and Wart. supposed that a 
verse had been lost between v. 39 and 
v. 40, containing a participle which 
would govern pacraxa. 

It is strange that Heyne should have 
thought, that Virgil was original in 
the simile in. xu. 473. 

‘‘ Nigra velut magnas domini cum di- 

Vitis xedes 
Pervolat, et pennis alta atria lustrat 

hirundo, 

Pabula parva legens nidisque loquaci- 
bus escas.” 

4142. ‘Swifter still she sprang 
from the cushioned chair, straight 
through the hall and door.” To ac- 
count for the mention of di¢pak here, 
Wuest. quotes Cicer. Verr. 1.: ‘‘ Phi- 
lodemus negavit moris esse Grecorum, 
ut in convivio rivorum accumberent 
mulieres.’’ Greek women and children 
are represented in ancient works of 
art, as sitting at meals. The Roman 


ladies, too, continued this practice after 
the recumbent position had become the 
fashion of the other sex. Varro ap. 
Isid. Orig. xx. 11; Val. Max. n. 1, 
§ 3. 

42. ¢ médeg ayoyr. So in Id. xm. 70. 

0 0’, ¢ wddeg ayor, ixwpes 

parydpevog’ 

The expression is applied to those 
who wander about without any fixed 
destination. 

Compare ‘Quo te, Meri, pedes ?” 
Virg. Ecl. rx. 1, and Pliny, Epist. vii. 
5, ‘*ad dietam tuam ipsi me, ut ve- 
rissime dicitur, pedes ducunt.” 

Toup compares Horat. Epod. xz 
20, ‘* ferebar incerto pede.” 

43. ‘* In sooth there runs a certain 
saw, &Ba cai ravpog dy’ dAay.” TMapo- 
pia tori ii rév pn dvacrpedévrwy, 
did rd rode ravpoug bAne éri\apBaro- 
pévovg adXnwrove elva Schol. * At 
mihi,” observes Briggs, ‘‘ videtur ra- 
tionem reddere quare Cynisca fugiat, 
nempe ut Lycum alicubi profectum 
sequatur, quemadmodum vacce tau- 
rum.” The former explanation appears 
the better. 

goirg yap un’ 
aypiay bray, dva r’ avrpa cai 
wérpac dire raipoc pedrede 
peXe@ Todi xnpevwy. CEd. Tyr. 476. 

‘* Victus abit, longeque ignotis ex- 
ulat oris,” Virg. Georg. m1. 225, are 
quoted in illustration. 

44. This method of describing the 
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e 4 A 4 ~ 
oapepov évdexata, moribes duo, kai dvo paves, 45 


A \ 4 
e€ @ am GANaAwY, ovde OpaxioTi Kéexappa. 


ww v4 td \ Q 9 . 
ot d€ Avxos viv mravra, Auk@ kat vuKxros av@xKrat 


, N y y> 3 , 
dupes O ovre oy Tivos a&tot, ovr apiOpuaroi, 


45. woriOec, Gaisf. has adopted this for wori@ec upon the authority of four 


MSS. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 210, 5. 


46. The Schol. appears to have read Kaptori: ¥npile rag ypipac, ag’ ob az’ 
GdAHAwY KEexwpropévor eici Kai ag’ ov ovK Exdpn Kard Kdpag rd¢ rpixac, which 
highly pleased Toup, on account of the alliteration, with which he compares in a 


note on Id. xxvu. 49. 


& peo révOnpa, Kal ob nee gipovrec. Id. xxv. 26, 


and cai atyidov alyec édovre. Id. v. 


47. ol de Adxoc. This is Toup’s emendation for a di Avy. Reiske had 


interval of time which had elapsed 
since the flight of Cynisca, is intended 
to express the painful longing of affec- 
tion, which counts the minutes during 
the absence of its object. 

45. cdpepoy évdexara. ‘To-day is 
the eleventh in addition to them,” i. e., 
besides those already mentioned, there 
are eleven more; ‘‘ add two, and” 
there are sixty days, i. e. ‘‘two 
months.” Some conceived étydexara to 
mean the eleventh, in the sense of one 
day more than the ten just mentioned, 
which error led them either to read 
pavac, or to maintain that a strict 
arithmetic was here unnecessary. 

In Id. xvi. 82, a mode of enumera- 
tion, something similar to this, occurs. 

46. 4E & dx’ ddXAadw», @ simple and 
expressive phrase. ‘‘Since we two 
parted.” ‘EZ » occurs in the same 
usage, Id. xv. 47. 

46. ovdé Opgxtorixexdppar. Kiessl. 
translates ‘‘neque tonsus sum Thra- 
cico more, i. e. ita ut speciem Thracis 
pre me feram.” But Wuest. ‘ capillos 
non totonderat, ne tantum quidem, 
quantum Thraces.” To obtain which 
sense, Grefe and Briggs conceive it 


necessary to read x’ ovdé. ‘In the 
earlier ages, the Greeks of both sexes 
cut their hair close in mourning, .... 
but subsequentlythis practice was more 
exclusively confined to the women, the 
men leaving their’s long and neglected, 
-, a8 was the custom amongst the 
Romans...” Smith’s Antig. p. 271. 
47. ‘‘ But Wolf now is every thing 
toher.” Cf. Herodot. m. 157, wavra 
6} hy év roice BaBvrwridcor Zwrvpoe, 
and vu. 156, 6 d& rag Lupncoicag 
Exparuve, cai icay of wavra ai Supy- 
covoa, Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 438, 5. 
Toup cites cai ol rdvra KéuBaBog Hy. 
Luc. de dea Syria. 
Cf. also Ovid. Her. xm. 161. 
‘‘Deseror, amissis regno patriaque 
domoque, 
Conjuge, qui nobis omnia solus erat.” 
Ib. avgxrat, scil. 4 Otpa (cf. Gloss. 
on v. 15), of Cynisca’s residence. Com- 
pare ‘‘patet janua Lydiew.” Hor. m. 
Od. rx. 20, and as a converse : 
eid Gg p’ WOcire, cai a Oipa et xéTo 
poxrp. Id. rm. 127, 
48, 49. “Huei dt rap’ abry ob” ty 
apOug tspiv domep obdt of Meyapeic 
umd Tijg Mu@iag tAéxOnoay eivai revog 
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, a 4 > 4 4 
dvoravoe Meyapnes, ariporarn evi poipa. 
) \ 9 s N 4 ) / a ‘ 
kel pev amroorepeatu, Ta TayTa Kev els S€ov EpTror’ 50 
‘A a“ 4 4 
viv O€ 1708, as pis, havri, Qvaovyxe, yevpeOa wiccas. 


suggested rg dé, which is found in four M8S. cited by Gaisf., and is therefore, 
ripen to be preferred to ol. Taylor conjectured a dt Aicw viy waca, as in 

d. 1. 96, wa@cay iyee pe radatvay 6 Miydcog. Xenophon, Ephes. Lib. w. c. 14. 
Xeyev ovw mode ryy'Avbiavy, wo ravra ay abr) yévocro Tepiaw yuyn, cai 
Osoréric, cal raidec, shews that the old reading, 4 dé might have remained undis- 


turbed. To me it seems to be preferable. 


he Schol. reads de, and explains, 


airi d& ward ra ravra rg Avbcy loriv' dore cal vuxtic abrg@ ryy Obpay 


dvepy Oat. 


51. Meineke, with the authority of some MSS. reads Ni 82 roOey ; pig, w. r. A. 


G&worréyov. ‘Foropet yap Aeviag, dre 

ot Meyapeic ppovnpartobéivrec wore, ore 

kparvorotray EXAnyvwy siciy,irvGovro 

Tob O08, riveg xpeirrovec ruyxdvotey. 

6 dt En" 

yaing piv waone ré Wedacytndy “Ap- 
yo¢ Guetvory, 

txmot Opntccat, Aaxedatpdsat de yv- 
valKec, 

dvdpec o’ of wivovery Udwp Kadijg ’Ape- 

Bobenc. 

GN’ it cal rad’ eioiv dpelvoveg, oire 
peonyd 

TipvvOo¢g vaiover wai ‘Apxading rodv- 
pnXov 

Apycios AcvoOWpnxec, xévrpa Wrodér 
foto. 

Upcic o°, & Meyapeic, odre rpiros, obre 
réraprot, 

obre Suwdixarot, or’ ty Adyy, ovr’ ey 
apn. 

Similarly Callimachus in an Epigr. 
given p. 131, in Jac. Del. Epigr. says 
of a slighted damsel, 

rig 62 raXaivne 
viponc, we Meyapiwy, ob Adyo¢ obd” 
apOpdc. 

Compare too the question of a lover 
to his mistress in an Epigr. of Agathias 
given ib. p. 165. , 

"H od piv Savoy Exete yuxepwraroy, 
nuerépre Ob 


gpovridog ovre Ad yog yiverat, ovr’ apeb- 

HOG; 

Hor. 1. Epist. 1. 27, et sqq., resem. 
bles this passage in its mode of ex- 
pression : ‘‘Sponsi Penelope... Alci- 
noique... juventus,” but the different 
use of “‘numerus” is to be remarked, 
for which cf. Jo. Casp. Orellius in loc. 

Ib. dripordry évi poipg. This hiatus 
of a long syllable before the preposi- 
tion évi is not unusual. Fr. Jacobs, 
Anthol. Pal. tom. m1. P. 1 p. xcrv. has 
collected instances of its occurrence. 

50. Kai ct piv raragporvncapiabrife, 
Ceéyrwe ay pot Ta Wavra Wpoywpoin. 
Schol. 

Ib. sic Siow. Compare cic dedy ix Bé- 
Byxe, Dion. Halicarn. vol. un. p. 1426, 
ed. Reiske, eic ded» repg. Soph. Antig. 
386, and (ed. Tyr. 1416. 

51. Aéschines illustrates the diffi- 
culty of extrication from his passion 
by the proverb of the mouse that tasted 
pitch, which the Schol. explains: Ia- 
potpla bori rd “ pic yevdpevoc. riconc” 
héiyerat 02 iwi réy sic anodic rpaypa 
iurecévrwy, wai dvoskedyrwc drad- 
Aacoontywy. GorEp yap Pnoty o wiaonc 
yevopevog pic éveirnOeic xparcirat, 
cai liv Tipwpetrat, obrw Kaye. 

Boisson. quotes the sarcasm of De- 
mosthenes against Polycles: yeAacar- 
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XO Tt To Gappakoy ear apunxavéovros épwros, 

ovK olda. wAadY Limos, o Tas "EmtyaAnw epacbeis, 
exTTAevaas, Vyins EmavnAO, euos GALKLOTAS. 

TAevooupal Knyov Siamovrios’ OUTE KaKLOTOS, 55 


» a # e ‘ 4 e , 
OUTE TpaTos tows, opados O€ TIS O OTpaTiMTas. 


Reiske conjectured Ni» db: ro0s° pic, davri, Ovwwye, yevero wiccac. Wuest. 
proposes to point Ni» é2, 06’ we pic, comparing ‘* olim rusticus,” Hor. 1. Sat. 
vi. 79, but doubts whether zroré could be so placed. 

56. 0 orparwracg. The article has been felt as a difficulty here. Grotius 


va 0 igacay abroy eimtiv’ “apre pic 
wirrnce yeverat.” Anecdot. Bekkeri, 
tom. I. p. 208. Meineke cites Aristoph. 
apud Athen. m1. p. 95, d. tyevodpny 
xoponcg & dvornvog Kuwy. Compare 
also Id. x. 11. 

Kiessl. observes that ‘‘ vi» hic non 
tempus significat, sed, ut passim Roma- 
norum ‘nunc,’ habet vim ratiocinandi.” 
it seems to be equivalent to ‘‘as matters 
really are.” Ina sense similar to which 
it contrasts with rére, in the sense of 
s¢in that supposed case,” in Demosth. 
de Cor. § 57. So also in Id. m. 130. 

52-55. A different remedy for hope- 
less passion is mentioned in Id. x1 1, 
et sqq. 
obdty ror roy Epwra wepunn Papparoy 

@\ Xo, 

Nexia, ob?’ Eyxpeoroy (tpi doxet), ovr’ 
émiracroy, 
% rai TWeepidec* 

Id. xx1m1. 23, 24, suggests a sterner 
cure: 

Say Adyog huey drapwoy 
Euvdy, rotor ipworrd dappaxoy vba 
rd AaPoc. 

According to Crates, "Epwra waver 
Aude. So also Marcus Argentarius, 
Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 149. 

‘npacOncg mrovrwyv, Xwoixparec? dd\Aa 
wivng wv 


obxér’ tpdc: Atude Pappacxoy oloy Exee. 

Propertius, lib. m1. El. 21, coincides 
with the passage before us : 

Magnum iter ad doctas proficisi cogor 

Athenas, 

Ut me longa gravi solvat amore 

53. ‘*Except this, that my friend 
Simus, who was in love with the daugh- 
ter of Epichalchus, having taken a 
voyage hence, returned completely 
cured.” With this usage of xA7y, the 
adv., followed by a finite verb, with- 
out any intervening conjunction, com- 
pare Soph. Trach. 40, reivoc 3’ Sov 
BéBncer, oddeic olde, wry spoil wixpdc 
wdtvag abro’ mpooBadwy dmoixerat’ 
and also (id. Col. 1625, &c. 

With vy: in this sense, cf. ‘‘sanos— 
sensus,” Virg. Ecl. vi. 66, ‘‘ insanus 
amica,” Hor. 1 Sat. rv. 49, and ‘* in- 
teger,” in Hor. u. Od. Iv. 22, and 
Pers. v. 173. 

55. dtardyriog, cf. 9 nai duardyroy 
Exev”Avépa .. txvorapévy. Antipat. 
in Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 20. 

Ib. obre cde. ovre wpar. Compare 
Hor. m. Epist. 1. 304, ‘‘ Extremi pri- 
morum, extremis usque priores.” 

Ib. 6 orparwrac. It was not un- 
usual for the Greeks to enter foreign 
services at this period. Cf. Ter. Heaut. 
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OBYQNIXOZ. 
wv A ” A “ ‘ @ 9 a 
wMpeNe may KwpHY KaTa vovuy Teov wv emOvpeis, 
Aicxiva’ ci & ovtws dpa cot Soxel wor arodapeiv, 
puaBodoras IroAepaios edevOépe otos apioros. , 
AIZXINHS. 
Tava O avnp Totes Tis ; 
OYQNIXOS. 


édevOep@ OaTis apirros, 60 


and Reiske would read we orpartwrac. Koehler ly crparwraic. Meineke oy 
orpar. Wordsworth ol, i.e. Simo. Briggs observes: ‘‘Structuram talem esse 
puto: 6 orparwrag (éorty) lowe obre wdxtorog ore mpGrog, Opadde dé Tic.” Ac- 
cording to which the condition of the soldier is here described, and not Hschines’ 
pretensions as one. This mode of avoiding the difficulty occurred to the pre- 
sent editor also. 

57. Valcken., Gaisf., and Briggs, allowed ire@vpec to remain here; but 
Kiessl. Meineke, Boisson., and others, exhibit the present. 

59, 60. Boisson., following some MSS. and certain of the earlier edd., exhibits 
the text thus: MccOodérac Irodepaioc. Aicy. édevOipp olog; Ovwy. dpiroc, 
Aisy. radr\a 0 dvip woidg ric, srevPéipy Sorig dptorog; Buwy. ebyywopwy—. 
Warton would read éevOepoc, we tig dprcroc, in both verses, arranging thus : 
Aiox. 'EdetOepoc, we Tic dptorog ; Tad\Aa—ric; Ovwy. ’EdevOepoc, de rece 
adptoroc. And translating, ‘‘is he as generous as the best of ’em? Quoad cetera 
etiam qualis est?” Reiske suspects that part of v. 60 was lost, and that éX. dcr. 
dp. was repeated from the preceg verse, to supply its place, or that ércvOe- 
poc, &¢ ric dprora should be read in v. 60. Valcken. ei aes of the former 
surmise. Four MSS. omit v. 60 eta and Gaisf. and Meineke conceive it 
to be spurious. Briggs proposes iy ady@pwrotwor dprcrog in v. 59, and seems té 
approve of éAedOepog orre padcora in v. 60. Seven MSS. apud Gaisf. read olog for 


1. 1,59. ‘‘Sed in Asiam hinc abii prop- 
ter pauperiem,” and ib. 65. 
57. xwpHy card your. 

38. card yropay aréBa. 

58. ‘“‘dor’ awodapeiy contains an 
epexegesis of ofrwe, which precedes.” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 531. obs. 2. 

59-65. The ease with which this 
compliment to the reigning prince of 
Alexandria is introduced, deserves to 
be remarked. The speaker cannot be 
suspected of anything but a wish to 
benefit his friend by recommending him 
to an advantageous service. With si- 


Cf. Id. xv. 


milar felicity, in Id. xv. 46, a panegy- 
ric is introduced under the disguise of 
Praxinoe’s congratulating herself upon 
the safety which Ptolemy’s police af- 
forded her in the crowded streets of 
Alexandria. Horace never flattered 
Augustus or his court with so natural 
an air. 

Ib. olog dptorog, Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 445, b. compares the fuller expres- 
sion in Xenophon, Mem. 8. 4. 8, 
extr. édéxee rotovrog elvat, oloc dy 
ein aptordg ye dvjp nai ebdatnovio: 
TATOC. 
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evyvapiov, hiAouwaos, épwriKos, els akpov adus” 

eldws rov diddovra, rov ov didrcovT ert paddov" 

moAXois oAAa Sidouvs" airevpevos, OK avavevov, 
ola xp7n BaoiAn’ aireiy Se Set ovx emi wavti, 


Sorec in v. 60, which seems a poser reading with the present punctuation. 
Perhaps the repetition of the phrase may be accounted for by supposing that 
Theocritus thought it desirable to impress the idea that the service of Ptolemy 
involved nothing offensive to the feelings of a freeman. 

62. roy ob gtdedvr’ Ert pGAXoy. “* Perquam miror interpretibus ad has voces 
aquam non hesisse. Mihi saltem non constat quomodo inimicos magis quam 
amicos noscere potuerit Ptolomseus neque quorsum spectat talis rel comme- 
moratio. Conjeceram dwaAd\cwy, ‘ arcens,” vel dwapvywy, quod idem signi- 
ficat. Eligat lector utrum horum magis placet, vel ipse melius quid excogitet. 
Phocylides Milesius, Epig. 1. 

yrnordc elut pidoc, ai rdy gidoy we prov ola, 

rovc dt xaxodc Sovrdove wavrac drocrpépopat. 
(Dum hee scribo, succurit alia lectio, ért péAXoy, sub. torcy abroy eidevar. None 
dum scilicet natus erat Ptolomeo inimicus).” Briggs. An effort to emend as 
unhappy as it is superfluous. Cf. Annot. 

63. Valcken. conjectured airevpévy (petenti) obx dvavetwy, on which Kiessl. 
justly observes : ‘* Vaickenarii mutatione a non est; nam aireioOac etiam pas- 
sive usurpari, docet locus Polyb. xxvii. 12. 2, atrotpevog wodAdkic Ux’ abroy’ 
atque passive hic accipiendum esse, ostendit vel airjy, quod sequitur.” Briggs 
as idly, aidotpevoc, comparing Hom. Il. 1. 23, aideioOar 6’ lepija, se. we tkérny. 


64. Baowy. So Kiessl. for Bac:AH,’ comparing Tvé%. Il. rv. 384. Myxsory. 


61. giAduwoog. Compare Id. xvu. 
112, et sqq. 

Ib. sig depo. Cf.Gloss. on Id, xv.112. 
62. A discriminating prince, who 
distinguishes between a friend and an 
enemy. The verse hints to Zschines 
and similar adventurers, that zeal in 
the service of Ptolemy shall be noticed 
and rewarded, and that a want of de- 
votion will be still more certainly pu- 
nished. Briggs, failing to observe that 
eidwe has a pregnancy of meaning here, 
fancied that he had discovered a diffi- 
culty in the passage, cf. V. R. Com- 
pare Bapstay ixOpoic, nai giroro 

every. Eur. Med. 835. 
63. TlodAovi¢g wodAd didobc. 
xviz 110, et sqq. Compare 
‘‘ Titulis et fascibus olim 

Major habebatur donandi gloria.” 
Juv. Sat. v. 110. 


Cf. Id. 


64. “* Junge airetyevog ola ypr) 
aireicOat Baothéia ut verba ode dyva- 
vevwy in medio sint posita. Hoc certe 
proximis maxima videtur consenta- 
neum. Verba enim aireiy dé ypy pro 
admonitione accipio, ne quis regis cle- 
mentia et munificentia abutatur, plura 
et majora sibi dari postulans quam par 
sit. F.J.” The latter observation is of 
course correct, but the sense put upon 
ola xp») Baordy seems forced. It is sim- 
pler, and seems better to cennect the 
phrase with ote dvavebwy, and render 
it ‘‘as becomes a king.” Compare 
‘‘fortem, justum, severum, gravem, 
magnanimum, largum, beneficum, libe- 
ralem; he sunt regis virtutes.” Cie. 
pro Detot. § 9. Compare 

‘‘ Causaque mea permulta rogatus 
Fecit.” Hor. 1. Sat. rv. 97. 
Fb. airciy 8& det obx ixi wavri. Ho- 
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65 


Aeros axpov mepovacOa, ér apdorépos Se ws 
P p ’ p- P 


” 2 4 , A 3 , 
ToApacels eriovra pevery Opacvy acmid.oray, 


2 Q : , , 
a raxos eis Alyumrov. amo kporapwr medAoper Oa 


Il. xv. 339. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 83, obs. 3, supplies also Baoc\j, Herod. vir. 220, 


’OdvoH. Od. xxx. 135, &e. 


race observes, with similar tact, 

‘‘Coram rege sua de paupertate ta- 
centes 

Plus poscente ferent. 

1 Epist. xvi. 44. 
and again, 1 Epist. xvuu1. 75, he re- 
commends a caution to his friend lest 
his patron 
‘*¢ Munere te parvo beet aut incommo- 

dus angat.” 

65-68. The composition of this pas- 
sage, and indeed to the close of the 
Idyl, is exceedingly spirited, and in 
admirable keeping with the subject. 
The soldier’s life is expressed by two 
pictures. The one exhibits him in his 
fighting costume, with the end of his 
mantle, which was little more than a 
piece of cloth, secured by a clasp over 
his right shoulder, so as to leave the 
arm free for action, as figures of war- 
riors are represented in ancient works 
of art. Cf. Smith’s Antiq. pp. 702, 704. 
In the other we see him abiding the on- 
slaught of the fearless targeteer, ‘‘part- 
ing wide his feet for ’vantage sake.” 

66. in’ dpdoripore BeB. Compare 
Tyrteus Fragm. nm. 21 (Gaisf. Ed.) 
GAG rig ed dtaBde pevétw, wooly dp- 

goréporoe 
ornpixGeicemi yc, xetAog bdover Sacwy, 
and Fragm. m1. 15. 

Evvdy 0 scOAdy rovro WoAnt re, Tayi 
re Onny, 

dortc dvjip diaBac Ev rpopdyot pivy 

YWEMEWC, 


Also Hom. Il. xm. 458, and “ ingenti 
gradu.” Livy, lib. m. c. 10. 

67. éxidvra péiverv. Briggs cites 
Epig. ddéox. 402. ; 

— Onpn 82 diddoree 
xpuroy dei, excdvra pive, pevyor- 

Ta dwcety. 

68. ‘With all speed toEgypt.” With 
¢ Taxoc, compare Pind. Olymp. v1. 38, 
ad EsvZor Fon poe cbévog Hucdywy, 
¢ Taxog. and we radyoc Id. m1. 36. Cf. 
Gloss. in vv. and compare, ‘‘ Ocyus 
ad navem.” Pers. Sat. v. 141. 

Ib. dd epordgwy. ‘* Beginning from 
the temples,” which first shew the 
touch of time. Thus a Schol. in the 
MSS. Laurent, rayéwe Eretot rd yijpac 
ney roic Kporadore. eal al woAtai del 
caliprovow ard Tay abtéy péiypt row 
yeveiou EgeSijc. dtd rrouety re det, Ewe 
rd yovu yAwpdy. Cf. ** Temporibus 
geminis canebat sparsa_ senectus.” 
Virg. Ain. v. 416, &c. 

Ib. Epwa. Cf. “ obrepit non intellecta 
senectus.” Juv. Sat. rx. 129. 

70. Aeveaivwy. Compare Soph. (Ed. 
Tyr.715, xyvodZwy dpreAevcarOic napa. 

Eb. dg yéuv xdwpdy. Cf. Hor. Epod. 
xu. 3. 

‘*‘rapiamus, amice, 
Occasionem de die: dumque virent 
genua, 
xAoepé occurs as the epithet of pédea, 
in Id. xxv. 66. Compare also, 
‘‘ Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa.” Hor. 1. Od, rx. 17. 
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Yrdxerar StualOa AfAgidoc Muvdlov rivdg tpwaa, dv maidi- 
Koi¢ mTpocraAaitwpovvta évy mwadalorpg 4 Sala" girArpoe re 
kat pappaxore? dia trivoe Beparrafunc Oeorirtd0¢ brodtaxovoupévyc 
é¢’ Eaurny weparae petayeav, emtkadXoupévyn thy DeAqvynv Kat rv 
*Exdrny, we imi rp tpwre auuPadrAouevac vuxrepivac Dede. riv Se 
OcorbALa 6 Oedkpirog areipokdAwe® &k TwY LHppovog perhveyce 


Miuwyv. 


® Heins. surmises (Lect. Theocr. c. v.) that this piece was called Simetha 
by its author, from its. principal ‘character, and that the title of bappacetrpia 
was assigned to it by the grammarians, from the nature of its subject. The 
Schol. observes, 'Emtypdgerat rd mapdy eiddddtoy, Gapparedrpta. xiypnrat 0é 
& Oedxptrog ty robrw Awpide deadéxry* mpodoyifer O& Tepaiba. 

Athengeus, lib. x1. § 50, cites the title in the plur. Oedxptrog o’ 6 Lupacderog 
iy raic Dappaxeurpiace gyot: “ Zrioy ray redéBav gourixty olde dwry.” 

» The general notion running through these rites of witchcraft is, that the 
person against whom they are directed experiences some torment corresponding 
to the process to which various inanimate matters are subjected by the sor- 
ceress. Cf. Hor. 1. Sat. vi. and Epod. xvm. A belief in the efficacy of such 
guilty practices has not been confined to ancient times. Martyn on Virg. Ecl. 
vu. 80, observes, ‘‘ About the beginning of the last century, many persons 
were convicted of this, and other such like practices, and executed accordingly. 
King James the First, who then sate upon the throne, was a great believer of 
the power of magick, and condescended so far as to be the author of a book 
intituled Daemonologie, in which, amongst other particulars, he speaks of these 
images as being frequently made at that time; and ascribes the power of them 
tothe devil. ‘To some others at these times he teacheth, how to make pictures 
of waxe or claye, that by the roasting thereof, the persons that they beare the 
name of, may be continually melted or dried away by continuall sicknesse. .... 
They can bewitch and take the lives of men and women, by roasting of the pic- 
tures, which likewise is verie possible to their master to performe: for although 
that instrument of waxe have no vertue in that turne doing, yet may he not very 
well, even by the same measure, that his conjured slaves melt that waxe at the 
fire, may hee not, I say, at these same times, subtily, as a spirit, so weaken and 
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seatter tho spirits of life of the patient, as may make him oh the one part, for’ 
faintnesse, to sweat out the humour of his bodie, and on the other part, for 
the not concurrence of these spirits, which causes his digestion, so debilitate his 
stomacke, that this humour radicall, continually sweating out on the one part, 
and no new good sucke being put in the place thereof, for lacke of digestion on the 
other, he at last shall vanish away, even as his picture will doe at the fire? And 
that knavish and cunning workeman, by troubling him, onely at sometimes, 
makes a proportion, so neere betwixt the working of the one and the other, 
that both shall end as it were at one time." However, notwithstanding the 
Feasonings of this learned monarch, I believe few are now afraid of this, or any 
ether power of witchcraft, except the most illiterate of the people.” 

Polwhele notes, ‘‘ Though in the piece before us, in the Pharmaceutria of 
Virgil, and a similar performance by Sannasarius, we may see the principal 
ceremonies—we must have recourse to other authors for the horrors of incanta- 
tion. The Canidia of Horace, and the Thessalian sorceress, Erichtho, in the. 
sixth beck ef Lucan, will furnish us with no inadequate ideas of ancient necro- 
mancy. We may remark, by the way, that Lucan had, probably, the incident 
of Saul and the Witch of Endor in view, while his Erichtho was raising up a dead 
body to satisfy the inquiries of Sextus, concerning the event of the civil war. 
Apollonius Rhodius hath also exhibited enchantment in all its terrors. 

‘‘ The practices of witchcraft have been remarkably similar in all ages and 
nations of the world. The magical use of amulets and charms was, doubtless, 
ef very high antiquity; though Dr. Warburton hath referred its original to the 
age of the Ptolemies. Long before the times of Moses, the art of divination was 
practised in Egypt and the land of Canaan. Pharoah sent for all the magicians of 
Egypt to interpret his dream. The teraphim that Rachel stole from her father, 
Laban, were, most likely, little magical images. The earrings which Jacob bu- 
ried under the oak at Shechem were no other than amulets. Abraham’s servant 
(who was sent to look for a wife for his son Isaac), as soon as' he found Rebecca, 
teok a golden earring (or jewel for the forehead) of half a shekel weight, and put 
it on her face: this was probably a frontlet, with magical words engraved on it, 
like the Arabian talisman. See ‘ Clogher’s Chronicle of the Hebrew Bible vin- 
dicated,’ p. 157. 

‘As the world grew older its superstitions increased. Egypt no longer 
preserved her superior pretensions to magic, while Pontus, Assyria (see conclu- 
sion of this Idyl), and many other nations, became equally celebrated for their 
enchanters; to whom the power was attributed of reversing the order of nature, 
on the most trivial occasions. The Romans were subjected to perpetual alarms 
through the infernal rituals of Hecate ; and some thousands at a time have been 
convicted of sorcery, in the imagination of this credulous people. Nor was it 
the uninformed mind alone that gave way to such fanciful superstitions. The 
wise Cicero, and the no less philosophic Aurelius, were, in this point, as undis- 
cerning as the vulgar. And, in after times, the Apostate Julian, who rejected 
Christianity, became a dupe to magical imposture. We are not to wonder, then, 
at the triumphs of sorcery at a subsequent period, when ignorance and error 
had involved in darkness the European nations. In the fifth and sixth renturies 
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it was a darkness, indeed, that might be felt. The crusades were, afterwards, 
the means of introducing into Europe a species of necromancy, whose aspect 
was peculiarly. captivating to poetic imagination. Asia had been long, indeed, 
the seat of enchantment. The Magi of Persia and the Brahmins of India have 
many ages been famed for their deep researches in the occult sciences, and their 
repnted intercourse with the invisible world.” Polwhele. 

A lost drama of Sophocles, called ‘PrZorépor, is supposed by Boettiger (in 
a work entitled Vasengeméalde, t. 1. 2, p. 175), to have been the general source 
from which materials for pieces of this description were derived. For further 
information on the practice of witchcraft among the ancients, cf. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxvuoi. 2, Wachsmuth. de arte Magica apud veteres in Athenzo, tom. Hy. 
Fascic. 2, p. 209, sgq. Hor. 1 Sat. var. and Epod. xvum., &c. 

¢ This charge of a want of taste on the part of Theocritus has excited the 
indignation of commentators, the more, perhaps, because it was found impossi- 
ble, in consequence of the loss of the Mimes of Sophron, to ascertain precisely 
against what it was directed. Casaubon, Lect. Theocr. c. m1, observes: 
‘s Mirum vero ecquam hic censor dwrepoxaXiay in elegantissimo poeta, notare 
voluerit. quidem quorsum ille id scripserit, non satis assequi conjectura pos- 
sum. Fortasse illi parum visus servare Decorum Theocritus, dum imitatione 
Sophronis, ancillam Simethe tribuit ; quod urbanz potius quam rustice con 
veniat persone. Sed profecto Simetha ista meretrix fuit urbicaria, non mu- 
lier rusticana.” 

Heins. Lect. Theocr. c. v. remarks: ‘‘ Quo magis admirari libet Greculi 
cujusdam Scholastici argutam curiositatem, quam jam antea quoque viri magni 
attigerunt, qui poets drepoxadiacg culpam intendit, quia videlicet Thestylidos 
personam e Mimis desumpsit. Cujus nomen, cum ex antiqua comedia depromp- 
tum sit, cui, illius belli, quo ea nata est, inter Megarenses et Athenienses, 
causa ascribitur, non video quantum inter hanc et illam intersit: aut, cur potius 
a Thestylide, quam a Simetha, abstinere debuerit.” 

Perhaps in Sophron’s Mimes Thestylis was not a cw¢dv rpdéowmoy as she is 
in our author. If a dialogue, in which she bore a part, was remembered with 
pleasure by the Schol. he might have considered the imitation in this respect 
inferior to the original, or have thought it injudicious on the part of Theocri- 
tus to employ a name for the purpose he had in view, which was identified with 
more interesting associations. It occurs in Virg. Ecl. 1. 10. 

This Idyl opens with dramatic animation, and our attention, arrested by 
tthe abrupt exordium, accompanies the poem to its close, obeying, without an 
effort, the fascination of its varied interest. From the beginning to v. 64, there 
are two characters upon the mimic stage, the sorceress and her attendant. The 
rest of the poem is a soliloquy. The first part exhibits a series of magic rites 
performed with the view of recovering the affections of Simetha’s lover: the 
second narrates the tale of her amour. The introduction of the latter as sub- 
gervient to the action of the piece, and posterior to it, is in accordance with the 
most judicious rules of poetic criticism. Cf. Hor. A. P. vy. 148. Moreover, the 
change in the intercalary verse, and the appropriateness of both to the respec- 
give circumstances in which each occurs, and its omission when the history of 
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this unbridled passion has passed its climax, and the rest of the poem assumes 
in some degree the air of an epilogue, all exhibit the nice management of an 
accomplished master of his craft. 

With reference to the scene of the poem Wuest. observes : ‘‘ Ubi terrarum illa 
pompa acta esse sit putanda vix erui poterit; mera est coniectura Schol., qui 
eam Athenis ductam esse dicit. Pro certo hoc solum poni potest, sacra magica, 
quae Simaetha instituit, facta esse in trivio inter urbem aliquam et mare sito; 
v. 35. enim canesin urbe latrantes audit, et v. 38. maris malaciam snbito factam 
sentit. Urbem vero inter nobiliores et ditiores fuisse ex pompae splendore col 
ligas, in qua leaena ducte esse dicitur.” 

There does not appear to be any ground of objection to the supposition that 
the scene is laid in the suburb of Syracuse. 

Virgil has imitated this Idyl, or rather the first part of it, in his eighth 
Eclogue, v. 64, to the end, with but indifferent success. The former part of that 
composition is entirely unconnected with the latter, and the address to his pa- 
tron, v. 6 to v. 14, ensures that the reader shall not forget the poet in the poem. 

It must not, however, be dissembled, that the close of the Eclogue is grace- 


ful and agreeable. 
‘¢ Bonum sit ! 


Nescio quid certe est ; et Hylax in limine latrat. 
Credimus? an qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 
Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, carmina, Daphnis. 
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This Idyl, too, like the "AdwraZovoat 
and the Kuvioxcac ipwe, introduces us 
at once ‘‘in medias res.” The first 
verse contains the hasty demand of 
Simetha for the instruments of sor- 
cery to which the distraction of a 
slighted passion has led her to resort, 
with the view of re-establishing her 
interest in the heart of Delphis. 

rai daég¢vat, ‘*the bays” we had pre- 
pared, or ‘‘ which I bade you bring,” 
for such is the force of the article. 

Ih. pipe, Giorvdts. Thestylis is a 
xkwody modowroy, and so Amaryllis 
in Virg. Ecl. vit. 77, &c. This verse 
is supposed by some to have been sug- 
gested by the words which accompa- 
nied an ancient dance, called dyOepa, 
mentioned in Athen. lib. x1v. § 27. 
wow por ra pdda; rod poe rd ta; rod 

pou rd Kada oéXwva ; 

2. **Crown the bowl with crimson 
wool.” old¢ dwry, ad. lit. the bloom 
or blossom of sheep, a poetic expres- 
sion for wool. Cf. Gloss. in vy. Com- 
pare Virg. Ecl. vu 64, 


‘‘ Effer aquam et molli cinge hee al- 
taria vitta,” 

and observe what a much freer hand 

the Greek poet shews, in the quick 

questioning of the first verse, and the 

asyndetic abruptness of the second. 

It was an ancient usage to adorn the 
altars of the gods with fillets of wool 
(cf. Prop. rv. 6, 5, Virg. in. m1. 64, 
Iv. 459, &c.), and also the chalices 
from which libations were poured in cer- 
tain solemnities. Cf. CEd. Col. 475, &c. 

Hence, probably, sorceresses bor- 
rowed the custom of dressing their 
magic bowls ina similar way. Wool of 
a purple colour was believed to have a 
peculiar efficacy in such ceremonies. 
Thus an Iynx, in an Epigr. given in 
p. 20, in Jac. Del. Epigr. is described as 
wopoupenc apvov padaxy Tptxi péooa 

deOcioa. 

In Geopon. xv. 8, a orippa épiov 
AEvcov 7 PolmiKod is recommended as 
a charm against witchcraft. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. vu. p. 713, is also re- 
ferred to upon this subject. 
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3. Bapvvetyra. The majority of the critics have adopted Henry Stephens’ 
emendation, rd» époi Bapty evyra.- Valcken. and Brunck. would further change 
2uoi into the Doric éuiv, from the corruption of which Kiessl. conceives the 
reading iuéy to have arisen. Now it would appear, that Bapyvedyra alone 
has MSS. authority, for none is adduced in favour of the other, except, in- 
deed, that Lambert Bos writes, ‘‘ Divisim enim legendum est, ut quidam Co- 
dices habent,” to which observation Jacobs has justly added a note of inter- 
rogation: while sixteen MSS. and the Med. Ald. Call., and Junt. editions, are 
stated by Gaisf., to exhibit Bapuvedyra; and similar testimony is also supplied 
by Reiske and Valcken. 

Moreover, the writers of the Scholia were bese pani with any other read- 
ing. The unanimity of so many critics in adopting Henry Stephens’ emendation, 
seems attributable, in some degree, to the erroneous explanation of the reading in 
the text given in the Scholia, viz., Bapuveivra, advri rov Baptyvoyra, pidMrwy ayri 
iveoTw@rog. ctw yap cuvegwre TY perpy Bpaxd Exor Td pu. rd yap ard Tow byw 
Pnpara ini rov péiddrovrog dei Bpaxd Td dtxpovoy Exovaw: oloy xpivw, xpi 
evpivw evpuve’ trarivw, *Aarvyw. to which it was easy to answer: ‘ Futu- 
rum tempus, quale esset Gapuyedyra, prorsus hinc alienum est,” and to the no 
less objectionable defence of it which was advanced by Reiske, who conceived that 
the epithets Baptc and ¢ido¢g were inconsistent, and would have Bapuveiyra 
taken in the sense of Bpadvvovra, ‘‘cunctantem.” To this the reply of the ready 
Toup was no less appropriate than convincing: ‘‘ Nimirum rd yAvetriucpoy 
amoris nescivit vir doctissimus ;” while Dahl adds, ‘‘ preeterea Bpaddyev est sane 
nil nisi Bapdy elvat.” The following is Meineke’s vindicatien of the ancient 
reading: ‘‘ Quod inde ab H. Stephano in omnes, ni fallor, editiones propagatum 
est Bapty edvra, vel propter barbarum illud evra, quod pro iévra dictum vo- 
lunt, rejiciendum erat. Revocavi igitur Bapvyedyra, quod damnatum nuper 
etiam a Bernhardio ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 820, etsi hoc uno loco legitur, non 
repugnat tamen analogiz. Utenim éydvryw dicitur et ivduvyiw, Herod. m1. 98, 
xoppupw et ropgupéw, Dionys. Perieg. 1192, Arat. 157, pedaisw et pedraviw, 
Lobeck. ad Ajac. p. 383, 7, ad eandem legem a Bapi»w formatum est Bapvviw. 
Neque offensioni esse posse, quod in Bapvyéw littera uv corripitur, quse in Baptvw 
ta Ka- 


3. The Schol. observes: be equivalent to idtoy, but this does 


raQvcopar opiortxdy adyri vrorak- 
rixov, wo iv ty “iva etdoper dpgu.” 
But the construction of we with the 
Fut. Indic.-instead of the conjunctive, 
is fully established. Cf. Jelf. Gr. Gr. 
§ 811, where it is noticed, that ‘‘ The 
sense of this future is nearly allied to 
the conjunctive, and only differs there- 
from in that it definitely expresses the 
possible realization of the proposed 
end.” It approaches, perhaps, rather 
to our ‘since I will, &c.,” than to 
‘* in ender that I may, &c.” This con- 
struction was termed by grammarians 
the Kopiv@ioy oyHpa. 

Fb. gikoy. Heinsius conceives this to 


not seem to be the usage of our author. 
He more correctly observee, that {pow 
gitoy dyvdpa is an instance of that spe- 
cies of ddoAccxyia which is always 
pleasing when it is not out of place. 

Virgil imitates the line: Ecl. vir. 66. 
‘*‘ Cenjugis ut magicis sanos avertere 

sacris 
Experiar sensus. 

Theocritus may here have had in 
view a passage in Sophron, of which 
a fragment is found in the Etymol. M. 
p. 443, 52: 

pipe rd Oadpacrpoy, namsOvowpec. 

4. dwiexaraiog ag’ w. Fully stated, 

this phrase appoars to be d¢ ior: Sw0ex. 
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producitur, ipsa illa que attuli exempla verborum rop¢upéiw et pedavéiw abunde 
docent. Eadem ratio est verborum, vdéw, cupiw, aliorumque, de quibus egimus 
ad Euphor. p. 137. Cfr. Lobeck. ad Ajac. p. 184, 13. Simiulis Hesiodi licentia in 
voce éptyéog apud Strabonem, xiv. p. 642. 


Oaipa p’ Exe card Oupdv dc0ug ipivede dAbvOoug 

ourog EXEL. 
Arati in épvidetoc, Phen. 273. 
9 Ot peonyd 

dpyBing repadrie Kal yobvarog tornpixrat, 

denique Nonni in nomine Yupacocic, 1x. 22, vicog bri yAwooy Tuparoocia: ywrd¢ 
dove, quem versum eodem modo scriptum affert Etymol. M. p. 280, 16.” The 
latter variations are not analogous. 

Koehler conjectured ip Bapuveivra, Wart. Bpadvydéyra. 

Ib. xaradicopat. **Pro caraQicopac Toupius lectionem raradjoopat ex 
Scholiis eruit: que si in codicibus esset deprehensa, probari posset.” Kiessl. 
Toup, however, only proposed xaradnoopat as an emendation, to supply the 
‘place of carapayevow, which is mentioned in the Scholia as a second reading. 
Tpdgerat cai carapayevow deopevery yap gactw ai gappaxidec, Sray mpdc caro~ 
xXnY Tiva wap’ avraic Karapayevowoty. 

4. rddac obdiro0’ fee, ‘* Mirationem facit hoc loco rdAac syllaba ultima 
correpta, quam alibi, ut péAac, eens Zolenses enim dixerunt pédatc et 
rdXaig, ut in participiis aor. 1, ubi ac, ortum ex av¢, itidem producitur, conf. 
Gregor. Cor. p. 599. Alius generis est piydc. Grefius igitur p. 11. locum sic 
emendandum censet: 8¢ por dwoexaraiog be @ médag obdéroy’ fret. quod sic in- 
terpretatur: ‘seit er mir gar nicht mehr zu nahe kémmt, seit er nicht in meine 
Nahe kémmt!’ Parum probabiliter. Equidem malim statuere, aut Dorienses, qui 
in syllabarum quantitate plura habent propria, ultimam hujus vocabuli corri- 
puisse, aut recipiendum esse, quod in nonnullis cdd. exstat, raAay, quod sit loco 
exclamationis, ut Latinum ‘miserum !’ Ceterum Graefius, ‘ consulto dedi,’ inquit, 
‘obdéroy’ xe contra Valckenarium, qui si audiendus esset, omnis in dialecto 
constantia tantum non ubique labefactari posset.’” Kiess!. 

Meineke follows Grefe in reading odderoy’, which is only consistent with 
the retention of oddézoe’ in v. 157. Valcken.’s objection was merely, ‘sed hic 
ista forma, verbo fjxee sequente, aures offendisset.” However, as all the MSS. 
appear to have read ovdéro6’ in this verse, and as many did so in vy. 157, ef. 
‘Warton, ib., it would perhaps be better to retain this form in both places. In 


al 


i.e. ‘in the twelfth day.” da’ ieeivou 
xpbvou ag’ ov obdé7r00" fie. It occurs 
again in v. 157. So d¢’ od in Xen. 
“Cyrop. 1, 7, and 2& od re, Asch. Pers. 
761. Cf. Bos on the ellipse of ypdvog. 
With the usage of dwdexaraiog, com- 
‘pare Epapat oxeddy évdexaraiog, Id. x. 
12, and the Gospel of St. John, xz 39, 
‘rerapraiog yap tore. Cf. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 144, and § 446, 8. 

Ib. rad\d¢ is remarkable. Meineke 
“quotes Alcman apud Cheroboscum Bek- 
“keri Anecd. Gr. p. 1182, doypi 8 Ever 


pipnvey Alac alipara re Mipywy. as an 
instance of similar correption. Wuest. 
refers to Spitzner, Prosod. § 82, Not. 
2, and Fr. Jacobs, Not. Crit. ad 


“Anthol. Pal. p. 547. It is observed ina 


note upon the Remarks, p. 12, at the end 
of Thiersch’s Gr. Gr., that ‘the Dorie 


‘license, which shortens even ac of the 


acc. plur. in the first decl., may ac- 
count for the abbreviation.” To the 
same effect is the observation of Bent- 
ley on Phalaris, p. 136, sqq. 

5. Zooi. Being in the plural number, 
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Id. xm. 10, the other occurs. 
woretooy in v. 157. 


Reiske proposed otdé zroOyxe here, and ovdé 


5. Zoot. Ten MSS. ap. Gaisf., read Zwoi, which is the form in Id. rv. 42, Id. vi. 
79, and 86, Id. xv1. 53. Wuest. observes that Matth. Gr. Gr. § 124, was not 


aware of the existence of the reading in the text. 


he ignorance, however, 


occasioned a proof of his sagacity. He observes in. loc. cit., ‘‘ From the form 
20H, Zod, elsewhere Zwd, it is probable that Zod¢ also existed.” 

6. ddAg. In v. 127, Gaisf. reads arg instead of dAAg, on the authority of 
some MSS., and the Med. and Ald. editions. Consistency requires the same 


the masculine gender is correct. Cf. 
Dawes’ Misc. Crit. p. 310; Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 436, 4, a. For the sentiment, 
compare Hom. Od. x1. 462. 

ovdé reotda 
twee Sy’ Hh réOvnee. 

6. Oipacdpatey. Compare ric, épny, 
Gipac dpdooe? Anacr. m1. 8. cai rv 
Obpay y jparrec, Aristoph. Eccles. 
977, &c. Observe how this idea af- 
fects the expression of Simetha’s in- 
tended revenge in v. 160: . 

ai & ert xnpe 
Avay, ray’Atdao riday, val Moipag, 
apakei. 

7. pxer’ Exwy, ad. lit. ‘departed 
having,” i.e. ‘‘has carried, (4\\q@)else- 
where.” The phrase occurs again in 
Id. rv. 10, and Id. xxu. 167. Compare 

ss Eheu, translatos alio merebis 

amores.” Hor. Epod. xv. 23. 

9. xai pénWopa. Briggs retaining the 
semicolon after (ow, translates “et cum 
eo expostulabo,” but péizpouar un- 
doubtedly depends as well as idw on 
we, “Sut eam videam et incusem.” For 
the construction of we with the Fut. 
Indic., cf. Annot. on v. 3. With the 
eombination of the Conjunct. and Fut. 
after we, compare Ausch. Pers. 114, 


TauTa poe pekayxirwy dpyy apiocoeras 
PbBw. . . . pr) WHALE WHONTA Kivav- 
Opoy péy’ doru Xovoidog cal rd Kioor- 
vov réXtop’ avridovmoy Ecosra. To 
the speaker’s mind, the reproaching her 
lover, if she saw him, probably appear- 
ed more certain than her seeing him, 
and hence perhaps the change into the 
Fut., not to speak of the metrical con- 
venience. 

Lb. old pe rrotet. This is equivalent to 
Sre rota pe wot. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 480, obs. 3. Perhaps the original 
elements were 61a ravra rota Syra ola. 
Compare Id. xxv. 40. 

10. éx @véwy. Compare 2&’Adgpodirac, 
v. 30, ée wroddc advve epdvay, Id. vu. 6, 
Bion. 1m. 2 and Iv. 2. 

Ib add, Tedava. Mark the grace- 
ful boldness of the transition. This is 
not attempted in Virgil’s imitation. 
The agency of the moon was consider- 
ed necessary in the ceremonies of witch- 
craft. 

Thus in Ovid. Met. vu. 177, sqq., 
Medea waits for a full moon to per- 
form her sorceries. 

‘* Modo diva triformis 
Adjuvet et presens ingentibus annuat 
ausis. a 
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accentuation in the same piece. The reading, therefore, of Brunck, Kiessl., 


Boissonade, &c., has been followed here. 


ll. ‘*Forsitan dovye datpov, quod convenit Lunez.” Kiessl. 
12. xai oxtAaxec. Bloomfield on Prom. Vinct. 355, observes, ‘‘ Restituendum 


Tres aberant noctes, ut cornua tota 
coirent, 

Efficerentque orbem. Postquam ple- 
nissima fulsit, © 

Ac solida terras spectavit imagine 

Luna :” 

So too Hor. 1. Sat. vir. 20. 

‘* has nullo perdere possum 
Nec prohibere modo, simul ac vaga 
luna decorum ) 
Protulit os, quin ossa legant herbasque 
_ nocentes.” 
and Epod. v. 49, | 
‘*O rebus meis 

Non infideles arbitra, 

Noxet Diana, que silentium regis, 

Arcana cum fiunt sacra, 

Nunc, nunc adeste.” 

Virg. Ain. Iv. 513, ‘mess ad lunam.. 
Pubentes herb.” In Ecl. viz 68, Vir- 
gil alludes to the belief, that incanta- 
tions could unsphere the moon. Cf. Hor. 
Epod. v. 46 ; Tibull. 1.2, 43; Aristoph. 
Nub. 721; Plat. Gorg. 513, a.; Lucian, 
11. 36; Plin. xxx. 2; Martial. 1x. 30. 
So too Lucan, Phars. vi. 500, sqq. who 
gives the following reason for this pre- 
tence of sorcery : 

‘‘ Et patitur tantos cantu depressa la- 
bores, 

Donec suppositas proprior despumet in 

herbas. v. 506,” . 

Hence the ‘virus lunare,” men- 
tioned, ib. v. 669, to which Shak- 
Speare is supposed to allude, Macbeth 
Act. Il. sc. v. 

** Upon the corner of the moon 


There hangs a vaporous drop profound, 
I'll catch it ere it comes to ground.” 

Hecate is invoked as if she were a 
separate power in v. 14, and so per- 
haps Artemis in v. 33; although the 
mention of the dogs in v. 35 presses 
her identity with the yOovia ‘Exarn of 
v. 12. It is unnecessary to mention, that 
they are the three phases of the same 
goddess. The Schol. observes on vy. 12, 
‘Exdrn xOovia rai ceXnvn y airy tore 
XPevia pty, we yevopivyn bd rd ut- 
opaipioyv’ cednvyn Ot, we ro -vrepanw 
Adurovea. “OOev cai ot radacoi rpi- 
fopgoy Eypagoy, &o., and on v. 34, 
"“Aprepic dé abr rg ceAnvy. Andagain 
infra, HY O& xpd rovrov ‘Exarny Eons 
Taurny viv “Aprepy diye Ota Td br0- 
petvai riva Kowwwriay abraig raic Ieaic. 

Compere ‘‘ Tergeminamque Hecaten, 
tria virginis ora Diane.” Virg. Xn. 
Iv. 51]. 
‘* And thon, three-formed star, that on 
_ these nights os 
Art only powerful, to whose triple name 
Thus we incline once, twice, and 

thrice the same.” e 

Ben Jonson’s Masque of Queens. 

Il. gaive caddy». Compare Epigr. 
Meleagr. Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 140," Aazpa, 
Kain prépwot caddy galvovsa DedHvy. 

Ib. riv yap woracioopa dovya, sai- 
poy. ‘* For to thee, goddess! will I 
chaunt the spell in a low whisper,” 
or ‘all lonelily.” 

‘**Clam precatur ad deam, ne que 
ad eam mittit vota ab aliis audiantur 
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autem yai pro cai apud Theocrit. u. 12." The alteration has been adopted 
by Meineke and Boissonade. Wuest. observes in opposition: ‘‘ Recte vero hic 
articulus abest; nam in universum canes Hecaten tremiscere dicit Simszetha. 
Sed v. 35. sunt rai civec ii canes, ques jam latrantes audit.” 

13. Valcken.’s proposed emendation (p. Liv. Epist. ad Riv.) of elua for alua 
in this line, is based upon a most extraordinary error. He conceived tha‘ 
piday alya must be understood to mean ‘‘a black sheep!’ ‘* Memineram qui- 
dem,” he writes (p. 308, Epist. ad Rover. Hemdorf’s edition), ‘‘ veteres nigrarum 
 paseae sanguine Deos inferos placasse, et nigro bidentes vellere atque atras 

ves in sacris fuisse Magicis adhibitas ; preter ceteros etiam Tibullum ceci- 
nisse I. Eleg. 11, 61, 
‘ Nocte serena 
Concidit ad Magicos hostia pulla Deos.’ 


Neque tamen propterea mihi poteram persuadere hostiam pullam dictum fuisse 
Theocrito piAay alpa.” His efforts to Prop his conjecture of eIza in the sense 
of ‘*a tomb” are as futile as the result would be objectionable, were they success- 
ful, for who would tolerate the idle addition of péiday eliza tothe verdwy ava r’ 
joia? On the other hand, the true reading brings before usa new circumstance 
of horror, which considerably heightens the effect intended by the poet. Com- 
pare Il. x. 297, and 469. Valcken. appears to have been unwilling afterwards 
to recognize his emendation, as he writes thus in his Annot. on the line: ‘Ju- 


venilem nonneminis conjecturam operose refutandam sumsit D’Orvilius Anim. 
? 


in Charit. p. 376-378.’ 


atque irrita reddantur.” Wuest. But 
this explanation seems out of place; 
dovxya was probably added by the poet 
to increase the solemn impressiveness 
of the incantation. Weissgerb. shewed 
that he felt this intention by his forced 
version of the adverb, ‘* profundo noc- 
tis silentio.” 

12. Kiessl. observes, that the dogs 
mentioned here, and in vy. 35, are not 
those which are described as the ordi- 
nary attendants of Hecate, cf. Hor. 1. 
Sat. vir. 35, Appl]. Rhod. 111. 1217, &c., 
but any dogs that happen to be wander- 
ing through the city. There wasan old 
superstition, that animals saw objects 
of an unearthly character, which were 
invisible to men. With the general 
sense, compare Ben Jonson, in the 
‘* Sad Shepherd.” 

‘s When our dame, Hecate, 
Made it her gaing night over the kirk- 
yard, 


With all the barking parish-tikes set 
at her, 

While I sat whirling of my brazen 
spindle.” 

The Schol. observes, “Ore ry ‘Exary 
oxvAaKkag mpoohyoy sic Auoiay, ijv we 
gacparwon Sedoixact. 

So Ov. Fast. 1. 389, ‘* Exta canum 
vidi Triviz libare Sapzos.” 

Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 76, observes, 
Above: 0 adbraig (‘Pig wai ‘Exary) ci- 
vac, Wo not Lwgpwy tv Mipotc. 6 yap 
kiwy Bavfac dba Ta Gacpara, we Kai 
xarxog KpornGeic, etre Te ToLovro. 

13. ** Walking through dead men’s 
tombs and blackening gore.” Thus a 
Schol., Hyovy dtd roy pynpatwyr, cai 
TOU péXavog aiparog ray vexpwyv. Lu- 
can. Phars. vi. 543, sqq., 734, sqq.; 
Tacit. Ann. 111. 69, shew that the foul 
rites of witchcraft more than deserved 
the addition of the revolting feature 
which the words péAay aipa introduce. 
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pyre re Mydcias, unre EavOas Teprunédas. 
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lwyé, EAKe TU THVOV Euov Trott Sapa Tov avdpa. 
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aApira Tor Wparov Tupt TakeTal’ GAN Erimacce, 


, ” “ 4 9 , 2 
OeaTvAr’ SetAaia, 7a Tas ppévas exrerotaca ; 


18. deceten | yoaderac ire wai ederar. Scholl. 


Ib. &dX’.] 


enique dAX’ pro adAd, ‘quin, ’ ‘age’ bene tuetur Casaubon. habet 


enim vim hortandi. vy. supra v. 10. et Lamb. Bos. Observ. Miscell. c. 19, qui 
reddit, ‘quare.’ Heins. et Kochler. legendum censent GA)’, ‘alia,’ sive scelesta, 
ut prior putat, sive dAgcra, ut posterior autumat.” Harl, 


14-17. ‘Hail! fearful Hecate !” wai 
é¢ réXoc dppey Orade. The Schol. de- 
velopes the construction, jyouy péxpt 
Fédove mapapeve, Tac payeiac mnvovea 
xEipovg oddéy odTe THY payEwY TIC 
Mnyciac, obre rév payady ric Ear- 
Onc Mepenndne. 

Matth. Gr. Gr. § 453, gives many 
examples of similar abbreviations, e. 
g. Il. xxx. 191]. xepeioowy 8 avre Atd¢ 
yeven Tlorapoto réerverat, for yeverc 
Tlorapoto. Herod. u. 134, wrupapida 
62 cai ovrog dweNwero moAXdby tddo- 
ow Tov warpéc, for rig wupapidog rod 
warpéc, &c. 

15. Epdowca yeptiova pyre re. Com- 
pare 

‘‘Cur dira barbarz minus 
Venena Medez valent ?” 
Hor. Epod. v. 61. 

16. Tleptpndac. Abrny ioriy 4 wap’ 
“Opnoy ’Ayapndn Aeyopévn, 

“<4 roca pappaxa eldey, doa rpépet ev- 
peta yOwv.” Schol. 

She is alluded to again in Proper- 
tius, m1. 4, 7, 

*¢ Non hic herba valet, non hic noc- 
turna Cytzis, 
Non Perimedea gramina cocta manu.” 

17. The ceremonies and incantations 


here begin, the preceding lines being the 
exordium, rij¢ mpodoyiZopévnge Dipai- 
Oac. 

Compare the intercalary verse in 
Virg. Ecl. vim. 68. 

‘*Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmi- 
na, ducite Daphnim.” 

18. dAgird rot xparoy rupi rdxerat’ 
These words were intended as a sort of 
command to Thestylis, whence Wuest. 
marks a pause after them, during 
which he conceives Simetha to ob- 
serve that her attendant is not fulfil- 
ling her direction, and so to exclaim, 
aA’ iximacce. Compare ¢ sparge 
molam.” Virg. Ecl. vir. 82. 

19. rd rag ppévac ixrrerdracat; the 
same phrase occurs again in Id. x1. 72. 
Compare Euripid. Electr. 177. 

oux tm’ dyalatgy, pirat, 

Oupody obd" eri ypuciotc 

Gppog txmerdrapat: 
Hom. Odyss. xvir1. 326, 
ov yé rig gpivac ixrewaraypivoc toai. 
isch. Choeph. 227, 

Xapg O& uy 'Krrayyzye dpivac. 
In similar signification, Quint. Smyrn. 
Vir. 262. 
mot 01 viv aot big vdog xwemornrac? 
The Schol. paraphrases, oi fZyetc 
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20. Meineke removes the note of interrogation from the end of the line, ob- 
serving, ‘‘ Vulgo per interrogationem hec efferunt, cui obstat, ni fallor, par- 
ticula ro.” 

21. Heins. conjectured dda for dua, without any necessity or authority. 
Reiske placed the pion ortypn after Aéye, thus, cai Néye: ravra ra A. dor. 3. of 
which Kiess]. approves. Bnt this punctuation injures the metrical flow of the 
verse, by making a pause in sense coincide with the termination of the second 
foot, and is besides opposed by v. 62, as Dahl observes. Moreover, the punc- 
tuation in the text, by connecting raira with Aéye, gives the verse unity, inas- 
much as it prevents the casura of the word in the third foot from coinciding 
with its metrical termination; for with Reiske’s punctuation ravra ra would be 


as it were one word. 


roy vovv Exreromispivoy, Syrwe Bde- 
Aupa, cai coi yédwe yeyéynpat; 

20. Slighted by her lover, Simztha 
suspects others, too, of treating her 
with scorn, kai riy imiyappa rirvypat; 
‘‘ Have I become an object of derision 
—a butt for triumphant mockery—to 
you too? Cf. py) xdppa yevwpeba 
Suopevieoor. Il. x. 193. 

Erexoy piv vpdc, Torepiotc 0 EOpepapny 
UBpropa, rawiyappa, cai drapPopay. 
Eur. Herc. Fur, 458. 

‘‘Jocum me putat esse.” Catull. 
xn. 3. 

23. dviacey. The initial a is long, 
being Doric for the temporal aug- 
ment. The second syllable is long, as 
in Bion. 1 8, and Mosch. iv. 3. It is 
short in Id. xu. 71. 
ogbodey, wo dvaby, imei ejywy ave 

@pat. 

There is a similar variation in the 
quantity of the substantive dvia. The 
penult. is long in v. 39, in Id. xxvuz. 24, 
aad in Bion, x. 56; short in Id. xx1x. 9. 

** Verbum dmdw vel dvdtw apud 

Epicos Puetas secundam plerumque 


producit, ut et in Soph. Antig.319. Ver- 
bum dx apud Aristophanem penul- 
timam ter corripit, semel producit, Eq: 
348. Corripitur etiam ab Antiphane 
ap. Stobzum....” Porson. ad Phen. 
1334. 

Ib. iwi Aédgidt. “Cogitanda est 
maga ceream Delphidis imaginem in 
ignem immisisse : revera igitur laurus 
super Delphide uritur.” Kiessk 

Voss, in his note on Virg. vurr.83, led 
Kiess]. into this error. That “in Daph- 
nide” in that passage, can mean upon 
an image of Daphnis appears highly 
improbable, when it is remembered that 
‘*Daphnis” always means the living 
Daphnis in the piece, wherein the 
name occurs fifteen or sixteen times. 
But Voss goes farther, for he con- 
ceives the words to imply “in utraque 
Daphnidis effigie,” which is a still more 
unlikely interpretation. Wagner’s first 
explanation of ‘‘in Daphnide,” which 
follows Heyne’s, appears to be cor- 
rect, ‘‘ preepos. in in tali sermone indi- 
cat, qua causa quid fiat, quo quid perti- 
neat; idem fere quod propter.” The 
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24. Kiessl. observes that ‘‘ Graefius, p. 11, sq. quum omnino dubitaret de usu 
presentis Ancxeiy, in his certe carminibus, deinde etiam offenderetur hoc tempore 
propter duo, que sequuntur verba, a¢6n et inprimis cidopec, legendum putat: 

—x’ we atra thaxey piya car.” 
; ‘but this objection falls to the ground, if it be remembered that the action is 
progressing, and we imagine that the sorceress paused at the end of v. 24, gaz- 
ing on the witch-fire, and then added v. 25. 

Ib. xaxrmvpicaca. As this word occurs no where else, it became an object 
of suspicion to Valcken. He also convinced himself, that if the verb carmupilw 
were recognized, carmupioOeioa or carmuptyGeioa, ‘*more Dorico,” would be 
here required. Hence he conjectured, firstly, camrmupi¢ edoa “‘ pro card xupoc,” 
and again, ‘‘ accentutantum retracto prefero cdmzupog edoa, atque illud Dorice 


scriptum puto pro adjectivo usitato cazramupoc.” 
The reading in the text rests upon the authority of all the MSS., is recog- 
nized by the Etymol. M., and is explained in the Schol. as rupaxrw@cioa. 


second, which he himself prefers, is 
quite too complicated to be true, and 
the quotation from Ovid is by no 
means to the point. 

The same general objection of Del- 
phis meaning throughout the poem 
the man Delphis, holds here. More- 
over, there is no mention of an image 
in the piece, and there is nothing 
unusual in the construction, ézi AéA- 
gcc., whether it be understood with 
the Schol., éyw card rov AtAgidec dag- 
ynv caiw, or in the sense of ‘ for,” 
i. e., to win, or the like, for which sense 
compare ixi ryvy raca caraiPopat, 
v.40, rgd’ ixt waoat cai wedort pai- 
vovrat, V. 48, éyw 0 iwi riv pepavn- 
pa. Id. x. 3l. 
racawy yap Epwe amakdg gpévac apge- 
 wddaey 
"Apyei éwi wacdi. Id. xr. 49. 
éwri vipgpatc adrAorplatc. Id xxx. 145, 
and én’ &dorpiotc Aexéeoory, Ib. 149, 


24. The quick kindling, and loud 
crackling of the bay, was consider- 
ed a favourable omen. Tibull. x2. 5, 81. 
‘* Et succensa sacris crepitet bene lau- 

rea flammis.”’ 

Compare Virg. Ecl. vu. 82. 

—— Fragiles incende bitumine lauros: 
Daphnis me malus urit; ego hanc in 

Daphnide lauram. 

Propert. 2, 28, 35. 

Deficiunt magico torti sub carmine 
rhombi, 
Et non exiguo laurus adusta sono. 

Lucr. vr. 153. 

Nec res ulla magis quam Pheebi Del- 
phica laurus, 

Terribili sonitu flamma crepitante 
crematur. 

28. Kadd ody dyady riyy tye rovroy 
Toy knpdy dvadioxw, obrwe Oe Srap- 
piotro evOvc cal od« cic dvaBordc ord 
rou Epwrog 6 Movdtog AéAguc. ody dai- 
poe Of, TY GEANYY, H T@ Epwrt, TY 
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30. “‘Recte Stephanus, negans se videre, qua ratione verba 2£ "Ag¢podirac 
cum precedentibus cohereant, ea cum sequentibus conjunxit; significant enim 
idem quod ix’ Epwrog (quod malim scribere um’ “Epwroc) ‘ Veneris stimulo 
percussus.’ Idyll. vu. 55, soled cadet 2E ’Agpodirac.” Kiessl. 

By this punctuation ¢& 'Adpodirag would appear to balance bx’ gpwrog in 
v.29. It is adopted by Valcken., who observes, ‘‘ Que huc arbitror pertinere, 
Grammaticus Grecus, et D. Heinsius p. 314, cum pdpuBog 6 yaAxtog censuerunt 
conjungenda.” This alludes to a Gloss which explains 2 ’Agp., 6 te duva- 
pews TIC "Adposirne rareoxevacpivoc. But it seems better to connect if 
Adgp. with dcvei@’ in this verse, for, in the first place, there can rest no objec- 
tion against this combination, as Valcken.’s pointing places it in similar juxta- 
position with the same verb in the next verse, and it does not make much diffe- 
rence, whether the magic rhomb or its victim be said to be the subject of the 
goddess’s immediate influence; and again, a comparison of this and the fol- 
Jowing verse with vv. 28, 29, makes it probable that the sense should end with 
the verse here, as it does in v. 28, and the we of v. 31 be thus allowed to oc- 
cupy its natural position, as it does in v. 29. In this case, too, as Dahl observed, 
iz 'Agpodirag corresponds to avy daizom in v. 28. The editor is happy to find 
that Briggs also has anticipated him in preferring this punctuation. 


éavrov daipov, wo Mévavdpdc pneot 
“‘Aainwy avdpi maploraratevOde yivo- 
péivy.” Schol. 

‘* Sy daiuove simpliciter positum sig- 
nificat ‘deo’ vel ‘dea favente;’ ov» det- 
Aaiy Caipow, ‘non favente.’ Lucian. 
Am. 15, ody éeraip daipow ipac- 
Ojvac ric Oeov.” Briggs. Cf. cvv Mot- 
cat, Id. vir. 12, Ed» Oeg, Aristoph. 
Plut. v. 114. 

Ib. rdyv rapdy taxw. Compare Virg. 
Fel. vit. 80. 

Limus ut hic durescit, et hac ut cera 
liquescit, 
Uno eodemque igni, sic nostri Daphnis 
amore. 
and Ovid. Met. m1. 487. 
—— Sed ut intabescere flav 
Igne levi cers, matutineve pruinz 
Sole tepente solent, sic attenuatus 
amore 


Liquitur. 

29. 6 Mivdtoc. rd d& Méivdtog drd 
tomov. Muivdocg yap ’Apxadiac, ivOa 
jy 6 veavlac. of dé Kapiac gai riy 
Moydoy. Schol. 

30. Kai ca€a orpiperat obroc b ydA- 
keoc rpoyxocg bE ’Agpodirne, obrwe ixei- 
voc orpigotro rapa Taic émaic Oipate. 
Schol. 

Valcken., on Id. xv. 82, p. 376, A, 
translates ‘‘ ut aeneus hicce rhombus 
circumrotatur, sic ille Veneris stimulo 
percussus circa fores nostras [frustra] 
obambulando versetur.” But that divéo- 
eae Should be pass. in the first verse, and 
mid. in the next, is most improbable. 

33. The poet displays his art by 
varying the description of the different 
Inagic rites, so as not to weary his 
reader by a sameness in their detail. 
We now understand all that was to be 
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34. p’ ddapayra.] ‘‘ xtvnoate adapavra K. x. Sed major pars codicum padd- 
pavra vel pdddpavra. pdddpavOa. Ottob. “PaddayavOey credo B.” Gaisf. 
‘+ Rhadamanthi hic nomen latere, et res, et ineptum illud p’ ostendit. Quare 
nisi singularis quedam forma hujus nominis Theocrito placuit, scribendum 
putem, civnoatc ‘PaddpavOuy, 7 el ri rep dapadéc addo.” Herm. An alteration of 
this description amounts to re-writing an author’s works. The ‘“singularis 
quzedam forma” glances at Warton’s reading, ctynoatc ‘Padayayéa, as it appears 
in his text, or xtynoec which heads his note, and is the reading assumed by 
Heins., who explains it as used for civet, translating the passage ‘‘ego furfures 
spargam. Tu Jovem Stygium exora; et si quid akan nobis obstare possit.” 
Lot Theocr. c. vi. What interest the Stygian Jove could take in crossing Si- 
mzetha’s love, this paradoxical critic has not paused to explain. Reiske, Valcken., 
and Brunck, restored the reading in the text, upon the authority of the majority 
of the MSS. and the Edd. Med. Ald. and Flor. Valcken., in his second edition, 
adds, ‘ Rectius illud p’ omitteretur.” Toup, in his Addenda, terms Warton’s 
reading ‘‘lectio ineptissima,” and adds ‘‘ scribendum procul dubio, 


Kivnoac adapayra. 
Notum proverbium wdayra civety XiPov. Noster. vx. 18. 
cai roy ard ypappac civie AiBor. 


Lapidis autem adamantis apud inferos meminit Propertius, mythologise Grace 
mirus amator, Iv. 2. 


«¢ Quum semel infernas intrarunt funera leges, 
Non exorato stant adamante viz.” 


This reading Meineke adopts, observing, ‘‘Hoc prebuit optimus cod. K. Vulgo 
interponitur pa. Optativo sine dy usus est Theocritus um. 54, vu. 20, 89. xr. 
74([?}] xxrx. 38; fortasse etiam, rv. 11. nisi ibi pro roe scribendum cey, ut 
habet cod. K.” H. Voss also denounces ré p’, and writes ‘‘ Aut omitte, aut, 
quod melius videtur, rescribe cum J. H. Vossio eiwjoac x’ addpavra.” This 
judicious emendation Briggs also ia cet in his Curse Secundz, and Bois- 
sonade has introduced it into his text. Ahlwardt, assuming that there are three 
matters of comparison brought forward by the poet, would either read xewjoace, 
x’ dddpayra, xai...; or point the common text thus, civjoa p’, addpavra. 





said and done in this case, without his 
writing more than Ni'y Ovow ra rirupa. 
Hence the surprise of the sudden appeal 
to Artemis gratifies the fancy. ‘‘ But 
thou, Artemis, coulds’t move even the 
adamant in Hades.” Cf. Gloss. and V. R. 
35. Hpdc rv rasdionny donot rexpac- 
popévn, a ix ray Gpvydy Tay cuvdy 
ri¢ Gcov card rac rpiddouc wednvuiac. 
6d wpoordoce: naldcoy rayog Tb xad- 
Koma Hyety, Sre ode EXader airiy ga- 
yeica. Schol. Compare Virg. An. 
Lib. v1. 257: 
Viszque canes ululare per umbram 


Adventante Dea. 
Stat. Theb. rv. 429, 
Nocturnique canem gemitus, ubi limine 
patrui 
Effugit, inque nove melior redit ora 
Diane. 
In Ecl. vu. 107, Virg. introduces 
‘¢ Hylax in limine latrat.” 
under different circumstances. Cf. also 
Annot. on v. 12. 
fb. “‘wpvoyvrac vocalis v iam pro- 
ducta est, qu alias corripitur. V. 
Spitzner, Prosod. §. 52, 5.” Wuest. 
Cf. Maltby, Prosod. p. LXvi. 
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36. a Ged. ‘* The goddess” we spoke 

of, or ‘‘ipsa dea,” as Wuest. renders 
the article. 
' Ib. tv rpsddoun. Crossways were 
sacred to Hecate; hence her Latin title 
of Trivia. The Schol. gives the fol- 
lowing reasons for this appropriation. 
‘Iépvovro bé ry ‘Exarny ty raig rpid- 
doc, Sree wi Toy eabapparwyv eal piac- 
parwy 7 Oedc. Evtoe dE Gact Depaiac 
tiic AidXov wai Atdg raida abriy yeyo- 
vivat, kai vd Tig pnrpdc ele rplodoy 
adriy eppigOar’ roy dt Pépnrog Bours- 
Aov avedxdpevoy cai dvahapBardpevoy 
ixOpiwar dudrrep rac rpeddoug lepac rig 
Ocou vourcAjva. iWdpvdovro dé abrny 
cai wpd rey Oupey, we dno Aloydrog: 
Atorwoty’ ‘Exadrn, ray Bacwdrsi- 
wy rpddpopog peradOpwy. 

Ib. rd yadxioy dxe. With this con- 
struction of «civ, 
xécougo: dxEvory TotKtddrpavra péEAN. 

Epigr. rv. 10. 
WXEL Tig ovK Gonpoy, AAG dvorux7 
cwkuroy eiow. Soph. Trach. 87]. 
‘¢ Dulce sonant tenui gutture carmen 

aves.” Tibull. 1. 3, 60. 

are compared. Briggs observed that 
none of these illustrations were exactly 
in point, and hence desired to read 7 
xaAxeov, }xoc subaud. in order to pro- 
oure an acc. of cognate signification. 
But this appears hypercritica]. The 
transition from the acc. of the sound 
of an instrument to that of the instru- 
ment itselfis easy. Compare the use 
of the Engl. verb ‘‘ to sound,” ex. gr. 


‘Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's 
dark sea.” To this effect Jelf. Gr. Gr., 
568, Obs. 1, observes: ‘* So especially 
verbs of sound signify the action which 
that sound implies, as crurciv ry 
ynv, to sound the ground, to beat it 
with a noise: Hom. xporadiZoy dyxea, 
they rattled them along. So Theocr. 
Td Xadxioy Xe, sound the gong.” So 
too the Schol., rd dye dvri rod Woger, 
xpove, who assigns the following rea- 
sons for the custom. Tdéyv ydp xadxdy 
ércidoy [érnyovy Hemsterh.] tv rate 
&AAcipect rig ceANvne, cai ty ToI¢ Ka- 
Toryopivotc, ered tvopizero rabapdc 
elvat cai dredaorinds TOY pLacparwyr. 
ded7rep wpdc wacay Agoolwoy Kai aro- 
ca0apow airy ixpwyro, dc dno rai 
*Awodd\d0wpog ty ry wepi Oey. Com- 
pare too Sophron, in the Schol. of 
Tzetzes on Lycophron, v.76, quoted 
above in Annot. on vy. 12. 

38, 39. The silence of the sea and of 
the winds, which Simetha so exqui- 
sitely contrasts, in these simple lines, 
with that anguish within her breast 
which refuses to be hushed to silence, 
is regarded here as a sort of eldnpla 
of nature, in homage to the presence of 
the goddess whom the incantations 
haveevoked to the scene. Inillustration 
of this conception, Aristoph. Thes- 
moph. v. 43; Eurip. Bacch. vs. 1082; 
Callimachus h. in Apoll. v. 18; Simoni- 
des apud Dionys. Halic. §. 11. p.60, 9; 
Antonin. Liberal. c. 1x. p. 70, et Dan. 
Heins. on Hor. Od. 1. xv. 3, are cited 
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by Hemsterh. and Valcken. Compare 
Virg. Ecl. rx. 57. 
Et nunc omne tibi stratum silet equor, 
et omnes, 
Aspice, ventosi ceciderunt murmuris 
aure. Ain. Iv. 522, 
‘* Sylveeque et. seeva quierant 
fEquora .,. 


At non infelix animi Phoenissa.” 

Apoll, Rhod. ur. 743, sqq. anda pas- 
sage ina fragment of Aleman, (p. 24, 
Welck.) With od otyg oripywy tvro- 
o0ey avia, compare 

évrocg 02 napdia orévec. 
Sept. Contr. Theb. 

40, 41. ’AAN’ dn OAg Ot’ excivoy ca- 
raiSopat, 0¢ pe THY TWapOEviay adeirEro, 
wai weroinney elvat pe dvatdy ayri 
Koopiag yuvacéc. Schol. 

43. i¢ rpig. The phrase occurs again 
in Id. xvi. 72. Compare also Id. 
xxv. kf. With regard to the number 
three, cf. Tibullus 1. 2,56; Ov. Fast. 
ur. 638; Virg. Ecl. vu. 73, where 
I. H. Voss observes: ‘* Ternarius nu- 
merus Pythagoraeis erat perfectis- 
simus: quoniam, quod ait Aristoteles 
cael. 1. 1, omnia ex tribus sint, ex 
principio, medio et fine; quare a na- 
tura nos ejus quasi legem accepisse, 
et numerum istum ad sacra adhiberi. 
Ascensius hzec argumenta ad Trinita- 
tem transfert; consensus certe iste 


advertat animos. Quilibet impar nu- 
merus, quippe individuus, tamquam 
immortalis et potens colebatur Plin. 
XXXVI. 5 et a sapientibus mas, ab 
arithmeticis pater, quemadmodum par 
femina et mater, appellabatur Macrob. 
somn. Sc. 1. 6. u. 2. Pastor gregibus 
foeturam impari numero dabat Geop. 
xvi. 2; ova gallinis impari numero 
supponebatur Colum. vin. 5; fossarum 
latitudinem miles impari numero pe- 
dum metiebatur Veget. ur. 8; impa- 
rem numerum medicus observabat, 
Cels. ux. 4, et ordinator temporum 
Censor. xx. Macrob. Sat. 1. 13. Quisque 
deus igitur imparem numerum amat; 
nocturni quoque et inferi fautores rei 
magicz, quos Didonis sacerdos Aen. 
Iv. 510 et Medea Ovidii Met. vir. 192 
invocant: triceps non tantum videli- 
cet Hecate." Cf. Macbeth. Act. Iv. sce. 1]: 
1. Witch. ‘* Thrice the brinded cat 
hath mewed, 
2. Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge- 

pig whined,” &c. 
and Steeven’s note, ibid. &c. 

Lb. wérmea, scil. ‘Exdry. * 

45. @acia. Onosde yap daomdcag 
"Aptadyny ry Mivwog, rai atm gpag éic 
Aiay, Tv viv radovpivny Natov, card 
Avwovvaov BotrAnaw ANOy revi ypyod- 
pevoc, arédurev avriyxcadcddovcay. Cf. 
Apoll. Rhod. Iv. 434, sqq. Nonn. Dio- 
nys. lib, xLvu. Catull. Carm. xu, 122. 
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48. ‘* Vulgo rqid’ im, sed éxi pertinet ad paivoyrat, unde per tmesin avul- 
sum est.” Boissonade. The frequent occurrence, however, of évi in a sense 
analogous to that which it bears here, renders the employment of the dvacrpegy 
preferable. Compare vv. 23, 40; Id. x. 31; Id. xum 49; Id. xxm. 145, 149. 
Schaefer's proposed altcration of the first xai in the next line into wc is awk- 
ward and unnecessary. 

50. With Reiske, Warton, and Brunck, &c., the Opt. wepaoas is here read 
instead of the Infin. wepacat, and txedog for txeXoy in the next line. Kiessl., 
blinded by his triumph over the reasoning of Reiske and Brunck in support of 
the text, erroneously adopts the other reading. Brunck’s note was: ‘* Quam 
secutus sum lectionem (wepdcar p. ixeXoc) eam veram esse arbitror, tum quia sic 
concisa oratio vividior est, tum ob geminatum cai, quorum alterum inutile erit, 
si scribas wepdoat —ixedoy.” To which Kiessl. replies: ‘‘Geminatum cai non 
debebat Brunckium movere, ut cum Reiskio scriberet repaoae —" IxeXog: nam et 
luxuriantur Greci in particule cai usu (conf. Schaef. Mel. Cr. p. 12, et Weisk. 
de Pleonasmo p. 185, sqq.), neque hoc quidem loco alterum «ai sua vi destituitur. 
Hoc enim puella dicit: ita ‘etiam’ Delphin ‘et quidem’ in hasce wdes venire 
videam. uod autem Reiskius affirmat, vulgarem lectionem requirere repwyra, 
hoc secus est: v. Matthiaei Gramm. Gr. p. 795, not. 3.” Now, although this be a 
sufficient answer to Brunck’s objection as it was made (that it is to Reiske’s is 
obvious ;, it does not follow that the reading attacked is therefore correct. H. 
Voss has put Brunck’s objection into its proper form: ‘‘ Versu 50 geminatum 
offendit cai emendatione vix tollendum; nam et Ahlwarddi we cey AéAdiy non 
sat commodum videtur. [It would be utterly out of place. | Preeterea in vul- 
gata posterum cai nimia cum emphasi pronuntiatum.” The justice of this remark 
will appear from a comparison of cai é¢ dcréoy in Id. mt. 27. But there is ano- 
ther objection to the reading, which appears deserving of notice, viz., the 
inconsistency of the w¢ in this line with the patvopzévy txedXoy in the next. A 
comparison of v. 29 and v. 31 will convince that wo here must imply a sameness 
of condition with what is described in the preceding line, i.e. patyduevor. Thus 
also in Eur. Hec. 460, 

ATwWASMNY, Hrrat. 
we thy Adxawvay, Evyyovory Arocxdpoty 
‘Edévny tdoepme. 


Hence Delphis would be described in the same part of a sentence as valent 


and patvopévy ixedoc, a confusion of ideas which good writing cou 


48. immopavec. Cf. Gloss. 

1b. rp Cfme... paivovrat. 
pare.. 
Eouvdd, tg’ wpatore dvOect patvopéiva, 


Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 399, and aorpaya- 


Com- 
- pEXLTCA 


d scarcely 


Aac 8 ale wr’ ExepHvaro. Ib. p. 9, 
which might be cited in support of 
Boissonade’s view. Cf. V. R. 

5l. Acwapti¢c wadaicrpag. Atwapay 
gyoe THy wadatorpay Oth rd EXatoy* 
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tolerate. Now there is nothing of this kind in the reading in the text, and the 
transition of thought from the we (i. e. patydpevor) cai AéidAgey tdouut, to the 
cal ic réde dpa wepdoat pavopévy txedoc, is easy and natural. It may be 
imagined that the tenderness of her sex came gushing back on Simetha’s heart, 
as the idea of her lover’s again entering her house, fresh from the A:tapa wda- 
Aaorpa (he had just left the wrestling school, cf. v. 80, when she first saw him, 
and surrendered herself to the dominion of her passion), rose before her mind, 
and hence the gentler aspiration, patyopévy ixedoc. Although only one MS. ex- 
hibits repdoa: in the Opt., yet we have virtually the testimony of eighteen in 
its favour, as ixeAoc, which necessarily implies it, appears in that number, sec. 
Gaisf. Besides it is well known that the authority of MSS. is not of great 
weight in matters of accentuation. The Schol. distinctly recognizes this read- 
ing: Otrw cai roy Aédgey Wort, parvdpevoy Snrovert, cai cic réde Td Otxnpa 
tO EXOoe x rig Acwapac wadaiorpac. How Valcken. could have written ‘‘ mihi 
priora dc cai AiAgiy tore, quia tum sensu viderentur destituta, videntur om- 
nino cum sequentibus conjungenda, servata lectione recepta,” is reallysurprising. 
Gaisf., Meineke, and Boissonade give the reading in the text, without any ob- 
servations. 

54. Hemsterh., taking offence at dypip as an epithet of rupi, proposed car’ 
dypiw, of which Valcken. approved, translating ‘‘adversus hune agrestem et 
ferocem amatorem.” To this emendation. Brunck objected, on the ground that 
the article would be required, thus, rard rw dypiw, and suggested dyptoc, ren- 
dering, ‘‘ Has jam efferata ego exuvias in ignem conjicio.” Boissonade, who 
follows Hemsterh., endeavours to evade Brunck’s demand of the article, by trans- 
lating ‘‘ contre un cruel ;” while Dahl imagines that he has refuted the objection 


jAEigpovrTo yap ot ElordyTEC EXaiy, yuu- 
voi wadaiovreg, Oud yAioxpoyv. Schol. 
Compare 


loc.), injuriously to the metre of the 
line, as it occasions a pause in sense 
after the end of the third foot, pal- 





‘‘nitida . . palestra.” 
Ov. Her. xvi. 149. 
‘Suncts palestre,” Ib. xrx. 11. 
‘‘liquidas palestras,” 
Stat. Silv. mr. 1 157. 
and cf. Markland’s note, ib. 

53. amd ra¢ yAaivac appears rather 
to be a sort of predicate of rotro ré 
epao7edoy, than to be combined with 
wreoe. Compare rijy awd rac wirpag 
in Id. x. 8, and the Annot. there. 

54. Reiske and Abresch. in Dilucid. 
Thucyd. p. 116, combine car’ with 
rit\Aotoa, aS with ridae in Id. m1. 21 
(where xaravrixa, however, is pre- 
ferred by Meineke and others, cf. in 


liated, no doubt, in some degree, by 
the elision. There is nothing unusual 
in the construction of raraBaAXety iv. 
Compare Hom. II. 1x. 206. raBBadrer 
év wupdc abyy. xu. 206, péow & ivi 
caBBad’ opiiw. For asimilar tmesis ef. 
éx Boéd\Aa wirwxag, v. 56. With this 
employment of the border of Delphis’ 
mantle compare 
‘¢ Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille 
reliquit 
Pignora cara sui: que nunc ego li- 
mine in ipso 
Terra tibi mando.” 
Virg. Eclog. vu. 91. 
and in. Iv. 507; Eur. Hipp. 513, etc. 
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by quoting v. 23, fyw o” ii AéAgidt, as if an argument could be adduced from the 
omission of the article before a proper name to the same in the case of an adjec- 
tive. Now the whole weight of Miss. authority, and that of the early edd., is in 
favour of the text, which is thus explained by the Schol. iv rg xupi ry aypiy, 
Hyouy rep dpaornpiy, dwep cai dcovra édOciy avaycace. with which explanation 
Kiess]. concurs. Wuest. translates it ‘‘omnia consumentem.” Fr. Jac. observes, 
‘¢Simetha fimbriam illam fortasse flammis comburendam tradit, non tam, ut 
reliqua, incantationis causa, sed pre indignatione, qua graviter commota reliquias 

uoque pueri odio habet. Nec aliam ob causam illa fimbriam in partes videtur 

iscerpere. Hec certe interpretatio cum proximis optime conspirat simulque epi- 
theto aypiy vim addit, ut nunc quidem languere dici non possit.” But this gives 
a meaning to dyprog which does not seem natural to it, cf. Gloss., and moreover, 
a comparison of Virg. Ecl. vit. 91, &c., quite disproves the notion of this rite not 
being of the same nature as the rest. i. Voss observes: ‘*”Aypsoy h. 1. non est 
epitheton perpetuum rov wip, sed vim et impetum signat ignis auxilio Hecates 
mirum quantum excandescentis.” But there does not appear to be any passage 
in Theocritus in which dyptog bears this sense, to the exclusion of the idea of 
fierceness and cruelty, and there seems no ground to doubt that its meaning here 
is the same as that which it has frequently in the Bucolic poets, scil., ‘‘ cruel,” 
‘‘ruthless.” Cf. Gloss. To the employment of the epithet on this occasion the 

700¢ of the speaker appears to give a peculiar correctness. She had, no doubt, 
- fondly treasured this fragment of frin e. Her Delphis had worn it, and this was 
sufficient to endear it to her heart. Her use of the vv shews that she remem- 
bers this; the contrast of her present and past feelings cannot be but painful, 
and hence, with an exquisite fidelity to the conflicting nature of the emotions by 
which her bosom is swayed, at the very moment that she consigns the cherished 
memento to the flames, she cannot refrain from accusing them of cruelty for de-. 
stroying, with an indifference that seems savage, a trifle which the associations 
of affection had rendered so inestimably precious. The tone of the next verse, 
at ai, Eow¢ dyvapé, seems to accord with this view of the poet’s conception, and 
also <‘ pignora cara sui,” in Virgil’s imitation, Ecl. vur. 92. If it be considered 
fanciful, as it may deserve to be, at all events it remains clear that the old read. 
ing is the best, and that dypiy means “ ruthless.” 


55, 56. Dev, ped, W Epwe adryetve. 
dud ri pov 76 péiday alua way ixwirw- 
Kac,éugve por; Hyovy caracywy pe we 
Boer Atprv7Aric. Schol. Wuest. ar- 
ranges thus, ri éugie we Avaric BOEA- 
Aa ixwréimwcac ix xpode pev péiday aipa; 
but it may be doubted whether the Poet 
would have approved of this disloca- 
tion of é« ypod¢ (cf. Annot. on v. 53), 
although it appears an overstatement 
of his intention in this case to say that 
ix xpoé¢ is equivalent to an attribute 
of aiza. Compare ‘‘ Non missura cu- 


tem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.” Hor. 
A. P. 476. Huschk. in Anal. cr. p. 
37, conceives that the thought was sug- 
gested to Theocritus from Soph. Electr. 
WT. 
Hoe yap peifwy BrAaBn 

Ldvooc Hv pot, roby Exwivorg’ ae 
Wuyic dxparoy alya. 
In Oppian. Hal. m. 601, leeches are 
said daivvoGat péday alpa. 

Ib. éxay, “ay productum ob cesu- 
ram. Vid. Buttman. Gr. Ampl. 1 p. 
254.” Wuest. 
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58. catpay, ** Hune vs. Lavpdy roe tpipaca, respexit Phrynichus in Appar. 
Sophist. MS. Lavpoc, inquit, apperixdc Aéyovary. Oedxpsroc Ondunisg ele cavpoy. 
Immo oaivpay.” Valckhen. **Una saltim ed. Farr. exhibet oatpov.” Gais/f. 
‘* Sadpay pro cavpay primus edidit Meineke. Recte; nam ionica forma est 
oaipn quam legis apud Nicandr. Athen. p. 684, D.” Wuest. 

Ib. wordy candy. ‘Ita sec. Valck. edd. Ald. Med. Flor. Wintert. vulgo (et 
cod. Lips.) caxéy zordéy.” Jacobs, Brunck, Schefer, Dahl, Kiessl., Meineke, and 
Boissonade all give the same order as the text. H. Voss, however, inverts the 
words ‘‘nam vox gravissima primum locum poscit. sic v. 161, caxd pappaka. 
Iv. 47; xaxdv rédoc. XVI. 85; xaxg dvayeg (quam veram lectionem Reisk. 
reposuit). xxv. 168; xcaxdy répac.” Wuest. sustains his adoption of this 
order with uneommon boldness. ‘‘Omnes fere codd. [!!] hoc ordine verba exhi- 
bent, quem sensus etiam suadet; graviori enim voci prior locus debetur.” Per- 
haps this argument may be turned the other way, for, except Thestylis was 
an adept, it might be more surprising to her to hear that a pounded lizard was 
& necessary ingredient of a draught, than that a draught so composed would be 


likely to have injurious tendencies. 
61. ’E« Oupe. 


liasten, qui explicat, ixdidepat rg Puyy. 


58. Simetha being about to dismiss 
her attendant to rub some herbs, sup- 
posed to possess magical properties, 
upon the threshold of her faithless 
lover, informs her in this verse of her 
intention of employing on the morrow 
a deadly drink, of which a pounded 
lizard was to be the principal ingre- 
dicnt. This resolution, of having re- 
eourse to poison, she repeats in her 
soliloquy in v. 160, et sqq. In Hor. 
Epod. v. 77, Canidia, in a similar way, 
declares her intention to resort to more 
violent philtres. 

‘* Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 

Fastidienti poculum.” 

The Editor avails himself of this op- 
portunity to suggest, that the passage 
preceding these lines in Horace, 

** nec vocata mens tua 

Marsis redibit vocibus.” 
which appears to him to be erroneously 


Kiess]. reads @vpq, observing, ‘*Sequor cum Reiskio Scho- 


Etiam plures cdd. Qvzq* quanquam 


explained by all the commentators, 
should be understood thus. 

‘* Nor is it by mere Marsian spells 
that your soul shall be recalled to me.” 
Thus ‘‘nec Marsis vocibus” corres- 
ponds to ‘‘non usitatis potionibus,” 
and ‘‘redibit” to ‘‘ recurres;” and 
thus also there is an additional pro- 
priety in the repetition of ‘‘ Majus— 
Majus” in the following verse : 

‘* Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi.” 

59, 60. In Virg. Ecl. vir. 92, the 
charm is deposited at the threshold of 
the sorceress. Martyn conceives that 
the difference is removed by under- 
standing ‘‘conjugis,” ibid. v. 66, lite- 
rally; as thus her threshold would be 
the husband’s also. But it is of little 
moment. 

61. There is something of the art- 
lessness of real grief, which cannot fail 
to touch, in the simplicity of 6 @ pev 
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tali in re codicum guctoritas est levior. Locutiones ix Oupdu, dd capdiac, tx 
Wvyijc, quae suis queeque locis recte leguntur, huic loco non satis conveniunt, 
qui requirit sententiam, qualis est illaapud Plaut. Asin. 1. 3, 4, ‘fixus hic apud 
hos est animus tuus-clavo Cupidinis.’ Verborum collocatio non dissimilis est illi 
vs. 54. et 80.” H. Voss also prefers the Dat., comparing Odyss. x. 96, wérpne¢ 
éx weiopara djcac; and so also Wuest. 

On the other hand, Valcken., following the edd. Call. and H. Steph., and fol- 
lowed by Harl., Gaisf., Jac., Dahl, Scheef., Meineke, and Boisson., reads ix Oupé, 
with the following note: ‘ mihi éx Ov jungenda videntur, et significare, ‘tota 
mente: ex quo limine etiam nunc tota mente affixa pendeo.’ Supplendum ix 
relinquitur in d¢ ért cai vbw — Oédepat. Addita prepositio in Aristoph. Equit. 
v. 1360, omittitur in ejusdem Pluto vy. 312. ’Ex @upovd- ao xapdiag: ix Wuyiic 
sic adhibentur,” &c. Seven MSS., sec. Gaisf., exhibit iv Oupq, a lection de- 
serving of notice (cf. év Oupg re Aéyetc. Id. xxIx. 36), but not of preference. 
lf ée @up@ be the correct reading, why did not the poet write ecdédepar Ovpy, 
in the natural order ? 

62. éripOZoroa. So Meineke and Wuest., upon the authority of all the 
MSS. and early edd., instead of érrg@iadorca, which, as Warton announces it, 
bears its own condemnation, ‘ Nostra lectio, qux prodiit ex ingenio Stephano, 
magis Dorica.” The word occurs again, with the same unanimity of MSS. and 
early edd., in Id. vu. 126. cf. V. R. Id. xv. 3. Eustathius also so quotes it on 
Homer. Od. 1. p. 1892, 42 = 22, 9. rd wapd Otoxpirp ’ErdOuZey, avri rov 
imurrvey yonrevricac. and also on Od. Iv. p. 1482, 43 = 169, 16. 

Ib. xdoow. ‘‘ Vulgo legitur édcria rdccw, sicuti v. 21, (so all the MSS. and 
early ae sed hic non bene congruit rdécow, quum in antecedd. non sit ézi- 
wacce, 8ed Uropatoy (v. 59) oppositum. Jam b. Reizium (vid. cel. Eichstaedtii 
Qu. philol. a pak p- 60) et ill. Schneiderum (in Bibl. philol. 1, p. 126), offende- 
bat vulgaris lectio. Equidem non dubitavi, Ahlwardti emendationem pdoow, 
analogia et verborum oppositionis lege firmatam atque ipsi Vossio, recentiorum 
coniecturis alias parum faventi, insigniter probatam & eius Commentar. in 
Virg. Ecl. p. 428, ad vur. 77, 78), in textum recipere.” Dahl. 
nes codd. racow. Veram Ahlwartiicorrectionem receperunt. Kiess]. et Meineke. 
In eandem coniecturam inciderat etiam Grefe.” Wuest. ‘‘ Ultimo versu citra 
omnem dubitationem corrigendum cum Ahlwardo pacow, quod versus 59 requirit, 
pro inepto waoow, quod jam Reizio et Schneidero suspectum versus 21] 
peperit.” H. Voss. This emendation is ingenious and plausible. Yet an in- 
novation opposed to all the MSS. and early edd. must be regarded with 
suspicion; and wdcow, moreover, may be the more appropriate expression. 
The Schol. on v, 18 explains racow, ré rerptppéva tivd ercribnys, a sense 
which éximracow bears repeatedly in Homer. Comp. II. rv. 219; v. 401, 900; 


‘s Mox om- 


Adyor ovdéva motet, contrasted with 
the description of Simetha'’s own de- 
votion to Delphis, to whose threshold 
still, even after all that is passed, she 
is bound with her entire soul. Compare 
tiv & ob péret, od, pa A’, oddéy. Id. XI. 
29, éxtpOiZoroa. Cf. Gloss. 

' 62. rd AédAgidog dcria racow. H. 
Voss, and Wuest. who both read Ahl- 
wardt’s emendation, pdoow, consider 


doria to be that to which the applica- 
tion is made, and not the thing applied. 
Thus the latter observes: ‘‘ Ossa Del. 
phidis venenis vult illini, ut vis flamme 
in ipsam medullam penetret.” But that 
this view is erroneous appears at once 
from a comparison of the construction 
of bzopndarrw in v. 59, and from a re- 
ference to y. 21. 
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viv dn povva éoica modev trav épwra Saxpuaa ; 
ék rivos ap&evpat; Tis ot KaKov ayaye ToUTO ; 65 


9v0 ata vBovdroo Kavadopos appv Avaked 


x1. 515; xv. 394; in which passages the verb denotes the applying of herbs or 
drugs to wounds. Hence zaoré», ixtrdcroy, and zacpa, are medical terms for 
such applications. The consideration of this sense of rdoow removes any pre- 
sumption in favour of paoow resulting from an impression that the action ex- 
ressed by vzopdoow is of a nature too different from that denoted by racaw, 
or both to be employed about the same thing, or rather about two things closely 
analogous to each other. The force of v6 in the compound dzopacow appears to 
be that of ** gently, slightly,” and szopacow may be translated ‘to rub lightly,” 
and so ‘‘ to apply in a partially crushed state ;” and thus the word racow may 
have been judged by the poet to be better calculated to express such an applica- 
tion of ra Opdva in this superstitious usage, than the simple pacow, the general 
sense of which is to ‘‘ squeeze or work with the hands, to knead.” 
The argument that irédpuagtor, in v. 59, requires macow here, as txizaooe, in 
v. 18, is followed by zacow in v. 21, presupposes that the prepositions i276 and 
éxi impart a modification, the same in kind, to the respective verbs with which 
they are compounded. That this is not the case is obvious, for the ézi merely 
expresses a local relation, which the ca@uzéprepoy in the following verse ren- 
ders it improbable should be the purport of the vx6 in brdpakov. That there 
should not be a sameness in this verse with v. 21, is admitted to be desirable. 
Yet it may be considered that this objection lies equally against rd AéAgidoc 
écréa as against wacow. It is to be remembered, moreover, that the objections 
urged against pdcow, the suggestion of which reflects credit on Ahlwardt’s sa- 


gacity, are only supplemental to that of its having no authority whatsoever in 
the 


MSS. 


64. viv dx) povva ioioa. During the 
intercalary verse Thestylis has de- 
parted, and sowe pass with an admira- 
ble ease into the second part of the 
piece, which is a narrative of the origin 
and progress of Simetha’s amour with 
Delphis, and his subsequent faithless- 
ness to her. The total want of any such 
connexion in Virgil’s imitation, who, 
it is curious to observe, makes his 
transition also begin with v. 64, is not 
creditable to that poet’s early judgment. 

Ib. Saxpéiw occurs thus transitively 
in Asch. Agamn. 1492; Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1026, &c. 

65. Wuest. compares the repetition 
in vv. 90, 91. ; 

66. "Apxerae denyeioBat, brruc éivé- 
mecev cic roy Epwra. Pyoi dé odrwe- 
HAGEv 7 To EXBovAov Ovyarnp ‘Avakw 


kayvngopovoa ry 'Apréutct, kai mop- 
any dyopivy Ty Oep.... eiwlact yap 
[wai] rg ’Aprépide cayngopeiy at péd- 
Aoveat yapetoOa, Exi ahoowoe rijc 
wapOeviac, tva py vepeonOdoty vz’ 
avrync. Schol. Exhibitions of this de- 
scription supplied opportunities for the 
meetings of the youth of both sexes, 
which was otherwise unusual. Thus 
in Plaut. Cistell. 
‘¢ Quo is homo insinuavit pacto se ad 
te? S. per Dionysia. 
Mater pompam me spectatum duxit: 
dum redeo domum, 
Conspicillo consecutus est clanculum 
me usque ad fores : 
Inde in amicitiam insinuavit.” 
It was at a festival of Venus and Ado- 
nis that Hero and Leander first en- 
countered. 





Ip. I1.] 


®APMAKEYTPIA. 


ill 


adoos és Apréudos* ra dn ToKa moAAG pey GAda 


, Ul ‘ , 
Onpia troumeverke Trepioradov, ev Oe eatva. 


dpateo pev tov épwh dev ixero, moTva Vedava. 


67. Twenty-one MSS. sec. Gaisf. read é¢ instead of iz’ in this line, ‘* Deinde 
Toxa pro wdéxa emendavit Causabonus probantibus Valkenzrio et Brunckio.” 


Gaisf. 
Vaticanis.” 


db. &ppuy. * Vertit Kiessl.: ‘ venit 
ad nos Anaxo canistrum ferens in lu- 
cum Dianae ;’ sed dypiy est: ‘ mihi, 
cum maximo incommodo meo.’” Wuest. 

67. rg On. Tairy bn ry ’Avatvi dn- 
Aovdre, wodrAd piv cali dddrAa Onpla 
OUVETOMLTEVE TEPLOTACOY, yoUvY, KaTa 
cucXttxny ordow, xixdoOev. Schol. 
Briggs renders rg 67 ‘‘ quo in loco.” 
Others refer it to Artemis, ‘in ho- 
nour of her.” 

68. iZwypagnpiva dt ravra, we Eor- 
rev, €vropmevero. Schol. But in the 
description of a procession in honour of 
this goddess, given by Xenophon the 
Ephesian, lib. 1., mention is made of 
horses and hounds, and in the account 
of the great Alexandrian ropmn given 
in Athenzus, lib. v. § 32, we find that 
living animals formed parts of the exhi- 
bition: ‘‘"Hyovro 2 rai civeg Stoyirsor 
rerpaxdocot, ot péy 'Ivcoi, ot Aotroi dé 
‘Ypxavoi cai Modooooi cal éripwy ye- 
yvov. ‘E&ic dvdpec ixaréy revrnxoyra, 
gépovrec Oévdpa, 2E Wy dvnprnro Onpia 
wavTodard cai dpvea, Elr’ lgiporvro 
iy ayyelowg Wirraxol, kai ray, cai pe- 
Ataypidec, Kai Pactavol dprGec, Kai 
GAXou AiMomexoi, wAHOEt wodXoi.” El- 
muy Of cai ddAa wreiora, cai rara- 
AtEag Zwwy ayédag, emigiper ‘*TIpd- 
Bara Ai®tomixd éixardy rptdcovra, 
"ApaBra rpraxodota, EbBoixa eixoot, Odd- 
Aevoe Boeg 'Ivdixoi eixoce 8%, AlBto- 
mikot Oxrw, apxrog piy AevKY peyadn 


Of this emendation Warton writes, ‘‘quod confirmari possit e copiis 
Schef., Meineke, Kiessl., and Wuest. adopt the emendation. 


pia, wapdadec recoapeckaivera, way- 
Onpec ixxaidewa, Avyxia réoccapa, dp- 
knXot Tpeic, kapnromapdante pia, prvd- 
repwo Ai®tomtxdc elc. Athen. in loc. cit. 

ib. iv dé, here, as often, without a 
case, in an adverbial sense, equivalent 
to ty airoic 6é, as the Schol. para- 
phrases. 

69. As the magical ceremonies have 
been concluded, a new intercalary 
verse is here introduced, in reference 


- to which the Schol. observes on v. 99, 


Luvexwe tmucadeirat ray cerdnyny, } 
we ouvepyov mwpdc rac payeiac, } we 
rai avriy épacbeicay 'Evdupiwvog. Its 
being an address to the moon, indepen- 
dent of its other proprieties, is in per- 
fect keeping with the scenic circum- 
stances of the whole poem. Compare 
v. 10, ddAAd, Dedava, gaive caddy, and 
the exquisitely written termination. 
GAA rd piv xaipowa wor’ 'Qxeavdy 

TpéWE TWWAOVE, 
nwérve’ tyw 6° otod rdy indy advo, 

Worep UrEoTAaY. 
xXaipe, LeXavaia Arcwapéxpoe* yaipere 

&’, GAoe 
doripec, ebenro. Kar’ dvrvya Nucrog 

dxadoi. 

With regard to the subject of the 
dependent clause, S0ey ixero, standing 
as the object, réy gowra, of the princi- 
pal clause, cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 898, 2, 
and compare 

iyw St rdg eépac piy 
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kai p & Oevyapira, Opgoca rpodos, & paxapiris, 70 


Ld , 4 , \ , 
ayxOupos vaiowwa, karevéaro kat Niraveuce 

‘ A , “ A , , 
Trav Toumay Oacacba’ éyw S€ of a peyadotros 
e , , N 4 ra 
@paprevy, Buacoto Kadov cupoltoa xtTova, 

, 4 b) 

kapdioreAapeva tay Evorida trav KAeapioras. 


4 id 9 
dpateo ev tov épwl dev ixero, woTva LeAava. 75 


70. Gevyapiia. The readings Oevpapida and Oevpepisa, which also pos- 
sess MSS. authority, have been preferred by some, because the termination of 
the word in the text, ‘‘viro minus convenire judicaretur,” and of a man, the 
Schol. had understood it, 7 rpopdc rov Oeoxapirov, 4 dd rjc Opgenc. Heins. 
and Valcken., however, prefer Oevyapita, explaining it as the name of the 
nurse of Anaxo. ‘‘ Probabilius est scripsisse poétam r&’ tpapida. Evdpapiéne 
Grecum est nomen. Popularis cujusdam dgeXeiag est, mulierem hanc non suo, 
sed alumni nomine indigetari. Sic quotidie vernaculo sermone loquentes audio.” 
Brunck. For the form Ger. = Geoy. cf. Gloss. on Id. xrv. 13. 

74. rdy KXsapiorag. The example of Meineke is followed in preferring this 
reading to rag KA. The genitive, which has considerable authority (‘‘ rag KXeap- 


lorag pro ray KXeapiorac habent B. C. D. L. S. W. X. c. m. 


tt. 8 a. m. sec. 


Junt. Ald. Med. Call.” Gaisf.) has been generally adopted. 


etr’ siciv, etr’ aandOor, 
ovx« olda. 
Anacreon. Od. xx. 6. 

Thus in Latin, where it is less frequent 
than in Greek, Terence, Hec. mz. 5, 18. 
‘¢Omnem rem scio, ut sit acta.” Ibid. 
Iv. 1, 60. ‘*Simul vereor Pamphilum, 
ne orata nostra nequeat diutius Ce- 
lare,” &c. 

70. As Theocharila here, so Gorgo 
invites -her friend to view the Ado- 
nis in Id. xv. 22, 23. Cf. Annot. 
there. 

Ib. a paxapiric. 'EreXedryoe yap rov 
Biov Snrovért. Schol. Cf. Gloss. 

71. ayyiOupog. "Erippnparixig avri 
rou wAnoioyv vaiovoa. Schol. 

73. ’Eyw 62 abrg, 4 peyadwe dvorv- 
XNC, HKodovBovy. olrog yap ob pdovoy 
© OAEMpoc Kai Bavarog, add Kai way 
decvov. rovro Oé Néyet Ore ExeioOn Tpo- 
ENOeiy iwi ryny Oiay. Schol. 


14. rav Evorida ray KXeapiorac. In 
illustration of the custom of borrowing 
dresses for the purpose of display on 
public occasions of this sort, cf. Juv. 
vi. 352, ‘* Ut spectet ludos, conducit 
Ogulnia vestem.” Iamblich. de vita 
Pythag. § 55, Qewpodvrec ry ray yv- 
vakxey dtracoctyny ix rov mpotecOat 
piv apaprupoy Tov tparcopdy rai Toy 
cocpoyv. Eurip. Electr. 190. ’AAA’ ide 
kai wap’ ipov xypjoat rodvrnva dapea 
Cvva. Aristides, tom. m1. p. 639, as 
cited by Musgrave, ovxovy etc re rac 
woprdc rd yxeipiora éxovreg Badizo- 
pev’ Gd’, ci cai pyre ein oixober, 
airovupeOa, iv’ we KaddXNtora Exovrec 
imaria, Tad oxevn, TovC iwmouvg, way 
bre wep av 1 wow Oénrat, «. 7. X. 
and Ulpian in |. ma. §. ult. D. ‘« Non 
potest commodari id, quod usu consu- 
mitur; nisi forte ad pompam vel os- 
tentationem quis accipiat.” 
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» @ . 
76n © cdioa péoay kar apagkirov, g ra AvKwvos, 
3 : a 
eidov Acrduy opod te xai Evdapurroy iovras. 
~ 3 
rois 8 hs EavOorépa pev Edtypvaoto yeveas, 


4 “ 
orndea Se oridBovra modu mA€ov 7 TO DedAavas, 


76. pécay. ‘‘(Laurent. cod. habet péony,) dedit Brunck. pro pécoyr, probante 
Valckenario, x tee dpatirég est et feminini. (Verum latet in depravata 
lectione cod. Vat. péiyay.” Kiessl. consequence of the unanimity of the MSS. 
(with one solitary exception) in reading pécov, perhaps it might be retained b 
domare dpaksrov, an emendation with which the paraphrase of the Schol. 
card TO péooy ric dd0v ric wAareiac, May appear to coincide. The alteration 
in the accentuation would be of little moment. 

77. ‘“Non puto hc Greece dicta esse. Ferrem si inverso ordine scriptum 
esset dpot re Aédgiy kai Edddptrroyv. nunc scribendum videtur, edov dpuov 
AéAguy re cai Ebddpernoy.” Meineke. But Simetha’s first thought was Del- 
phis, and she must mention him first. There would be too much deliberation in 
her placing the 640d before his name. His having had a companion was but an 
unimportant accident The Eldoy Aéidgiy! is the burden of her thought and the 
business of the verse. The harshness of the order is more than atoned for by 
the peculiar force of the collocation. 

4s. yc. ‘* Recentiores omnes preter unum Meineke 7¢ dederunt ex conject. 
Toupii, ob. v. 92 et 124, in quibus ¢ scriptum exstat. Recto vero egisse putan- 
dus Meineke; %» ipse poeta videtur posuisse ob sequens &.” Wwuest. But 
Meineke, in the edition before the editor, Berolini, 1836, reads jc, and H. Voss 
and Scheefer exhibit 4», so that Wuest.’s note is not strictly accurate. This tense 
of eue occurs in three other passages in this Idyl, v. 92, 124, and 141. In the first 
two all the MSS. exhibit 7c, in the last all but one. It is found in three in this 
verse. Upon these grounds Toup’s emendation has been adopted. 

79. 1rd Zecdvac. This text rests upon the authority of all the MSS. (for 
Valcken.’s ‘‘optimi sic codices recte preeferunt” is unsupported by a shadow of 
evidence), that of the Schol. the Med. and Ald. Reiske alone of the modern cri- 
tics has recalled it. The reading of Calliergus, 7 rd, ZeX\dva, is certainly more 
striking, and worthy even of Lyric poetry. but the weight of evidence prepon- 
derates much against its being genuine. se Vaicken. compare Bion, Id. 
1. 98, 6Ed Aéyowre wOAD wWrEOY, F TD Awa. ut Dahl, and Kiessl., while the 
adopt the lection of Calliergus, object to this analogy inits favour. The Schol. 
who knew the reading in the text alone, explains it thus: rovrowg 32 yy yeverde 


76. stoa,”"Hyovy vica. rd yap sica «= ornbecww app’ aradoiow dXapreEro, 
axé Tov tovoa yiveras. card rd pécoy Oaipa idécBat. 
riic 6008 rag wAarsiac, ixéi Sov ici Nonnus, Dionys. lib. xvi. v. 22. 
Td oixnpara rod Avcwvog, eldoy roy xij dt waptAcopéivwy wroKapwy crir- 
Aidgey, wai rbv Edddauerroy opov woe Bovra doxebwy 


pevopivove. Schol. abytva yuprwivra, sihag riprorra 
79. word wréiov Ff rd Tedavagc. cara ceAnvne. 

WOAD *AEoy 4 1d orynOoc rife cEAN- Tibull. mz. 4, 29. 

vnc Sndovere 7rd géc. Schol, Com- ‘*‘ Candor erat, qualem prefert Lato- 

pare Hom. Hymn in Vener. 89. nia Luna, 


we dt ceXnvn, Et color in niveo corpore purpureus,” 


Q 
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€ » N / ‘ , y / 
@s amo yupvaciow Kadov Tovey aprt ALTOVTMY. 80 
, , \ ” Ul , 
paleo pev tov pw dev ixero, worva LeAava. 


e a 
xas idov, ws euarny, ws pev mrept Oupos iadOn 


piv EavOorépa éXtxptoov, ornOn bt Aaprovra eard word wrioy h rd oTHOog THC 
ceAnvnc Sndovdre 7) rd Gwe. With this reading and explanation Simetha must 
be supposed to be so completely absorbed in the recollection of her lover, whom 
first she saw, and seeing loved, as to forget that she is not soliloquizing, but 
telling her love-tale to the moon. Upon this view it is as excusable as it is na- 
tural that she should make the comparison, for it was the only bright object 
presented to her view in the darkness of night, and her fancy could supply no 
other, filled as it was with the one pieees of her lover’s manly beauty, his 
neck and chest all bared, and shining, fresh from the comely labour of the gym- 
nasium. While this picture glows brightly inher memory, the moonlight is shed- 
ding its radiance around her ; she seizes the resemblance, and (without remem- 
bering whom she is addressing) gives it expression with the negligence of impas- 
sioned abstraction. It is, perhaps, but trifing to add that it may be questioned 
whether the other reading does not place an address upon Simeetha’s lips which 
would not be considered sufficiently respectful to the goddess whose protection 
she is seeking, and whom she compliments upon her personal beauty, and with 
reference to this very quality, in v. 165, SeXavaia Arrapdypoe. 

80. ** Aurévrwr. B. D. K. Ottob. P. S. W. X.e.h. m. Med. Ald. Junt. 
robantibus Reiskio Valckenzrio Brunckio et Hermanno. \iréyvrr. H. c. k. et 
arisiensis apud Valckenzrium. Arrévrac 1. Acrovocy cum Vatt. 1, 2. apud 

Sanct. et Call. tuetur Scholiastes.” Gaisf. Another Scholion, however, recog- 
nizes Acréyrwy, which appears to have the greater authority. Dahl prefers 
the Dat. with the followig comment, ‘‘ Sed observante Zeunio ad Viger. de 
Idiotisimis |. gr. p. 559, w¢ non modo cum genitivis absolutis, sed et cum aliis 
casibus poni solet, et in ancedd. (v. 78) est rotc. Koehlerus haud male conjecit 
Acrevyre qui Dativus plur. facile potuerit a librariis Dorismi ignaris in \urévrwy 
et in Acwovor mutari,” So also H. Voss, ‘‘ Aczowvcs, vel si cum Koehlero malueris 
Auredyri, ad rotc relatum, magis poeticum videtur, quam Arr6yTwy universe dic- 
tum, quod esset supplendum we Airovrwy sori. Bene igitur Scheferus Aurotos 
ex Valckenariana retinuit, etsi hoc nomine reprehensus ab Hermanno.” 

82. “ Fulv. Ursinus p. 72, legit iav@n. ’laivecy, ‘calefaciendo mollire,’ de amore 

Naa usurpatur ; sed hoc loco, ubi praecessit éuayny, ut nimis lene, non feren- 

um. Mepuiarrey fortius est quam idmrey. nisi cum cd. Schell. scribere 
malis vrépt, i. e. circumquaque, ‘penitus.’ Neque probo speciosam emendationem 
Greefii, rupi Oupdc iapOn.” Kiessl. 


80. The dé is generally regard- 
ed as separated by Tmesis from Xr- 
aéyrwy. The paraphrase of the ao’ Aradavra 
Schol. suggests another punctuation, we ide, we iudvy, we ig BaOdy ddXrer’ 


82. we is similarly repeated in Id. 
m1. 42, 


xaQa ard rijg wadalorpag tEeNOovory, 
abrixa Tére xadov wévoy Hrrover. 
For the gen. absol. instead of the da- 
tive, which the previous occurrence 
of the subject in that case, rojg, v. 
78, might cause to be expected, cf. 
Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 710,c. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 
568, 2. 


Epwra, 
and in Mosch. 11. 74. 
4 yap 5x) Kpovidne, dc pv ppaca’, we 
EBéEBAnro 
Oupdy. 
Thus, too, in Homer. Il. x1v. 294, 
we 0 ier, Ge pew Epwo wunevde gpé- 
vac apgexadruver. 
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o a 
decAaias’ to O€ KaAXOs Eraxero, KoVO Ere TropmTras 


THvas éhpagapayv, ovd ws madwy oikad amnvOov 


83. xévd° Eri] «odds rt, which appears in but one MS. sec. Gaisf. was in- 
troduced by Brunck and Valcken. in his second Ed., and by Schefer, Boissonade, 
and Kiessl. The following is the note of the last critic: ‘* Recepi cum Schae- 
fero Brunckii lectionem, que unice vera est; nam ne ceperat quidem Simetha 
ad ludos attendere.’’ But she had been thinking of them, which is all the verb 


need express. Cf. Gloss. on v. 69. 


Ib. xxx. 15. 
atrap ’AywrdXed¢ 
we ed’, we pey padrAow Edu xddoe. 

Ib. xx. 424. 

atrap ’AxiAdXEde¢ 
we eld’, we dvitadro. 

Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 116, e. explains the 
second we in such cases to be an in- 
stance of a relative conjunction used 
as a demonstrative, as analogous to 
which, among other examples, he 
quotes the iva... év@a in Id. vu. 
45, 47, in sense of ‘‘ibi, ubi.” Accor- 
ding to this view the second we is 
equivalent to dec, i. gq. otrwe, thus, 
then, according as the preceding we 
is rendered as or when. Herm. de 
emend. rat. Gr. Gr. p. 114, would, in 
such cases, read we. 

Matth. Gr. Gr. § 628, 4, lays down 
the first we to mean ‘‘ when,” as a par- 
ticle of past time, and states that ‘in 
this sense another wc answers to it in 
the apodosis, in the epic poets, the 
events being thus declared to be con- 
temporaneous.” Yet he observes af- 
terwards, having quoted Virgil’s imi- 
tation, ‘‘ut vidi, ut perii,” ‘‘ Hence it 
appears that the second we was not 
taken for we, i.e. o}rwe.” If this ob- 
servation mean more than that it was 
not so understood by Virgil, it is in- 
consistent with the preceding part of 
the article, for the events could not be 
intimated to be contemporaneous by 


@ second we, except in the sense of 
@c, if the former we be translated 
‘* when.” 

Passow seems to prefer that we, we, 
should both be rendered how, how. Thus 
he explains Il. x1v. 294, ‘‘ how he saw, 
how did Love, i. e. he saw, and straight- 
way Love. . .” Into a preference of this 
explanation, which but ill suits Il. xrx. 
15, and xx. 424, he also seems to have 
been led by a comparison of Virgil's 
‘ut vidi, ut peril.” The view given 
by Jelf appears the simplest and the 
best. Virgil may have misunderstood 
the exact bearing of the Greek parti- 
cles, or he may not have intended a 
strict conformity with them; at all 
events it would be very unsafe to ar- 
gue from an imitation in another lan- 
guage against the analogies of the 
language itself. Hom. II. 1. 512. 

Geric & we Haro yotvwy, 
wo Exer’ tumepuvia cai cipero Sedrepoy 
avree. 
whether the second we be accented 
or not, seems to be an instance of the 
use of the particle in this combination 
in the sense of ‘‘manner” and not of 
‘‘ time.” 
we Wer, we ivdnoey ‘Adwvidog doxe- 
roy EAxKO¢, 
we Ue dolviov alpa papavopivy epi 

HIPY, 
waxeag dpreracada, xivipero. 

Bion, 1. 42, 
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éyvov'’ GAAa pé Tis Katrupa vooos éfaAdaTragée’ . 85 


, 9 A 7s ‘\ , 4 
keipay © évy kAwrnpe Sex auara kai Oéxa vuxras. 


4 
paces pev rov épwO GOev ixero, worva Vedava. 


kai Mev Xpws pev Opoios éyivero ToAAakt Gaye 


85. éararaker. 


The Schol. mentions anether reading, which has no MSS. 


authority, iEdAakey ty’ 9 £EnANaEev (as Heins., followed by oup, emends the pas- 


sage) in sense of ‘‘prorsus immutavit.” 


Gloss. 


This Greefe and Kiessl. prefer. Cf. 


88. ba~w. Two MSS. read Oaye in the gen. sec. Gaisf., in which they 


were followed by the Med. Ald. Junt. and Call. 


H. Steph. read the Dat. so 


Gaisf. and Meineke, the latter adding, ‘‘ Qui Qdyw scripserunt pro O4yy non 
cogitarunt duotog apud Theocritum constanti usu dativo jungi, vide v. 48, 


viz, 117, vor. 87, xvur. 21, xxrv. 130.” 
386, obs. 2. The gen. is retained here by Brunck, 


Gr. Gr. § 
Kiess]., Jac., Scheef., and H. Voss. 


is not in point, as the clauses begin- 
ning with wc are all parts of the Pro- 
tasis. 
Virgil’s introduction of this vivid 
mode of expressing love at first sight, 
is both unnatural and clumsy. With 
him it is applied to a lad of twelve 
years of age upon seeing a little girl 
gathering apples with her mother, with 
the additional awkwardness of its 
having been stated before, v. 38, that 
the lad had led the mother and daugh- 
* ter to the place, ‘‘ Dux ego vester 
eram,’”’ where he afterwards becomes 
the subject of this sudden emotion. 
In Theocritus, on the other hand, Id. 
xi. 25, from whence Virgil borrowed 
the general circumstances of the pas- 
sage in question, there is nothing 
of this want of truthfulness to nature. 
npacOny pty Eywya reovc, Kdpa, avira 
xparoy 
nvOeg tug ody parpi, Védot0’ vaxivOrva 
pbAXAa 

iE Gpeoc SpiWacOar tywy & ddbv aye- 
povevor. 

wavoacGa 6 iodwv ri cai torepoy 
ovdire rw viv 


n. cf. Matth. 


For opotec with the 
alcken., Dahl, 


ix rnve ddvapat 
Here Polyphemus is the speaker, 
and, as he was the guide of the party, 
he is represented, not as having sub- 
sequently fallen in love at first sight, 
but as being unable ever after to with- 
draw the devotion of his eyes from the 
object which had then riveted their 
gaze. 
Ib. xepiiagOn. H. Voss translates 
‘‘ velut in turbinem agebatur,” but the 
verb obviously means ‘‘ was wounded 
on all sides.” Thus in Id. m1. 17, it is 
said of Eros : 
bg pe Karacpbywy Kai tc dcriov dxptc 
iadwret, 
Compare, too, Mosch. 1Vv. 1. 
parep ipa, rip’ wee piroy card Oupdy 
lamrrece, 
éxrdyhue axboroa, 
and ibid. v. 39. 
woddoioww svornvog idrropat ddyeow 
Top. 
86. Battus, in Id. x. 12, complains, 
GN tye, @ Miiwy, Epapar oxeddy 
évdecaraioc. 
88. wodAae. ‘“ F. A. Wolfius in li- 
bello, Zu Platons Phsedon, p. 25. de- 
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monstravit, roAAderc significare etiam 
‘gar,’ ‘ vollends,’ ‘ wirklich.” Quamo- 
brem non est, quod aut de crebris 
palloris cum rubore permutationibus 
cogites, aut cum Greefio, p. 13, scribas 
xavroO: Oday, vel wedrdad: Ody.” 
Kiessl. H. Voss adopts the same view. 
Wuest., too, translates it with Kiessl., 
‘‘prorsus.” But it appears safer to 
retain the customary signification of 
a word, except there be strong objec- 
tion against it. Now to suppose that 
this ashy paleness was intermittent, 
and sometimes displaced by hectic 
flushings, only falls in with the idea of 
xarrupa vécoc in v. 85. Compare, too, 
the description of Medea, when dis- 
tracted by this passion in Apollon. 
Rhod. m1. 297, amaddg¢ éé pererpwra- 
ro wapedc ’Ec y\dov, ddXor’ EpevOoe, 
dxnétiyos ydoto. Compare, too, Hor. 
1. Od. xu. 7. With dpotoe Gave, 
ef. Nicand. Alex. 570. rév frot Bepdece 
pev dyes xAdov Hire Odoc. Plutarch. 
Phoc. p. 754, cited by Hemsterh. 0a- 
Yivoy xpipa cai vexpwdec, and Sappho, 
Fragm. 2. 
xAwporipa Jt wordc 
"Eppes reOvdeny 8 srNiyw ‘xdedony 
gaivopat Arrvovg. 
‘‘Oraque buxo Pallidiora gerens ex- 
horruit.” Ovid. Met. rv. 134. 

‘¢Tinctus viola pallor amantium.” 

Hor. 1. Od. x. 14. 
*¢ Tibique pallor luteus.” 


Ib. Epod. x. 16. - 


80-90. ebpevy, ‘* was falling.” 
Wuest. compares Eurip. Med. 1201, 
cdpnec 0 an’ deriwy amippeoy. Od. 
x. 893, Hes. Fr. 5. 

Ib. aird, in sense of ‘‘ alone,” as in 


Id. tv. 15, 
ryvac pir on row rag répriog avra Nén 

Agrrat 
rworéa. 
and in Id. xvut. 12, 
eKday piv xpyodovra xa’ Spay avroy 

éxpay rob. 

Compare Callim. Cer. 93, 

érdxero, plod’ ixi wievpaic 
Caraly Ivic re cai Sorea povvoy Zdeg- 

Oey. 

Callim. in Anthol. Palat. xm. 71, 
Goria cot xai povvoy int rpixeg. 

** Color 
Reliquit ossa pelle amicta lurida.” 
Hor. Epod. xvu. 21. 

Plaut. Aulul. m1. 6, 23, qui ossa at- 
que pellis totus ‘st; ita cura macet; 
Id. Captiv. 1 2, 32, ossa atque pellis 
sum, miser a macritudine. 

‘‘Preivit et in his Theocrito So- 
phron, cujus ista servavit Etymologus 
p. 7387, 3, ri pay Evowrog ; ri yap; ov- 
gap avr’ avipésc. Ultima explicat 
Grammaticus, déppa Yirdsy, we roy 
Grwy Ron dedaxavnpivwy.” Kiessl. 

Ib. vat ic rivog. wai cic rivoc ypaiac 
dépor obk dwHrOoy, Hirig Erqdaic hwie- 
raro xp#o0at. Schol. 

91. Cf. Lucian. Dial. Meret. 4, adinit. 
El reva oloOa, Baryl, ypaiv, olar wéd- 
Aer Oerradal Aéyovra: iwgioveat, wa- 
pardBovea ixé pot. and for the mode of 
expression, Eurip. Androm. 299, riv’ 
obx iwHrOe; rotoy ob« sXiccero Aapo-~ 
yepéyrwy. Coluth. v. 874, retoy dpoc 
wportdora ; Tivac pebinna rolwvag; 
and with this usage of Xclww in sense 
of to omit, Cic. Verr. 3, 44, ‘‘ prwtereo 
ac relinquo.” Virgil. v1. 509, ‘* nihil 
O tibi, amice, relictum.” 
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a s nr , do a 7 A é - 
9 Tolas EAtTOY ypalas OOMoV, ATLS ETQOED ; 


GAN’ Hs ovdev eAadpov’ 6 S€ xpovos avuto hevywv. 


hpateo pev tov épwh dOev ixero, rorva Ledava. 


x obra Ta SéAg Tov adabéa pidov erc~a’ 


ei & aye, OeorvAL, moe yadeTas vOOw EvpE TL MAaXOS. 95 


~ 4 4 A “~ 
maoay éxer pe TaAavav o Muvdios. adda podoioa 


, VA , s ; 
THpHGov Tort Tay Tipaynroto TadaioTpav 


rnver yap porn, Tyvel b€ of adv abn Oat. 


ateo mev Tov €pw@O Obey ixero, moTva DeXava. 
paged p 


9 3 s 4 4 a aA 
KnTel Ka viv eovra pans movoy, acvxa vEvoor, 


100 


‘640 Gye preetulit Wintertonus cum P. et Lips. a m. sec.” 


OéorvXi, pot. Boissonade expresses a wish on Id. u1. 28, ‘‘in talibus en- 
cliticam acuere,” thus OiorvA:, poi, upon the 


ground, that an enclitic should not 


come after a comma, but afterwards adds, ‘‘ceterumhe difficultates e diligentiore 


criticorum distinctione nascunttr. 


Greci homines uno tenore hec legebant.” 


Ib. evpé rt. So Brunck, followed by all, instead of evpe, which is the indi- 


cative. 


100. p&Oyc. This is Brunck’s correction for naQo¢, which he states, ‘‘a 
Theocrito non est, sed a librariis qui terminationes ec, og et nc perpetuo con- 
fundunt. Scribendum pa@yc. iret dy cum subjunctivo semper construitur.” 
‘* udOyc¢ correctio Brunckii est, qui id ipsum posteainvenit in MS. Paris. Et sic 


A. K. c. h. m. Ceteri padorg.” Gaisf. 


92. Ho obdty EXagpor. ‘‘ thagpdy sen- 
su transitivo: ‘id quod levat.’” Wuest. 
But he supplies no parallel, and some 
analogy is necessary to justify such a 
signification of é\agpéy. The phrase 
appears to be idiomatic, and perhaps, 
if fully developed, ra@oc, or some such 
word, would be made the subject of 
yy. 

Compare otrw Tuvdapidac rodepi- 
Zepev obk iv tragpy. Id. xxu. 212, 
and “ Non fieret levius.” Hor. 1. Ep. 
u. 150. 

94. Kai rovroy rév rporor rov xpay- 
parog Exovrog OnrXovert, EXcEa ry adn- 


Garay ry ing devrAy, odTwoi sixovea. 
So Dido. Mn. rv. 8. 
Cum sic unanimem alloquitur male sana 
sororem. 
Ib. 20. 
Anna, fatebor enim ———_ 
Compare Bion. rv. 7, 
paprug tywy bre pvOoc 60" Exdero waoww 
arnOnce 
95. Ei & dye. ‘‘ The phrase is elliptic, 
and would be in full ci 2 20éXecg, or ei 
dé BovrAer, dye, and so serves to qua- 
lify the imperat., like Lat. sis vide, fac 
sis, agite sultis, Nitzsch. Od. 1. 270.” 
Passow. in v. 
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od A a 
Kn’, ore Lipaida rv Karel, kai vpayéo rade. 


as hapa’ aS Av0e kal dyaye Tov Aurapoxpov 


cis éua Swpara AdrAduv® éyw dé viv as évonoa 


apre Ovpas vmrép ovdov aperBopevov Todi Kouda, 


(ppateo pev rov épwf dOev ixero, rorva SedAava) 105 


“~ A > / / , > \ , 
Taca pev evxOny xiovos TA€ov, ex O€ peTarro 


e , . 4 wv id ‘wa 
idpas ev KOXvdEecKey ioov voTiaioty e€poas, 


“ Y 3 @ 
ovdé re dwvaca Svvapav, ovd doco ev drve 


101. xgg’. Schefer’s correction for xz 
107. The form coxteoxey has also MS 


10]. Kiessl. translates igayéto ‘‘clam 
huc duc,” but the presence of this 
sense of #76 in composition, in the case 
of this verb, seems to be contrary to 
the usage of the language. ‘‘ Monet H. 
Stephanus, citante Gaisfordio, Grecos 
in compositione #2 loco rod mpd non- 
nunquam usurpare.” Briggs. 

103. ’Ey® d& we eldov abrdy Hon 
rhy griay Tig Oipacg vrEpapeo- 
HEvoy, you urepBaivoyra modi éa- 
ppp. Schol. 

104. dpecBdouevoyv. Avri rov dpei- 
Bovra. 'ApeiBw yap ro dtépyopat. rai 
“Opunpoc, ‘“ynpaog rip ovdoy dpei- 
Wac.” Schol. 

Homer, however, uses the Mid., too, 
in a similar sense : 
avdpdg dt Wuxs) warcy EOety odre Aéi- 

“Orn, 
ob’ iXerh, bwrei dp ev dpeiperar ipo 

6dévrwy. Il. rx. 409. 

Its usage in Odyss. x. 328, is sup- 
posed to be different. Kiessl. refers 
to Wesseling. ad Herodot. p. 408, 38. 

106. Compare Sappho, frag. 2. 

We re yap id&, Bpoxéwe pe pwvac 
ovdey Er’ iret. 


4 which is the indicative. 


authority. 


GNNG kappiv yAdooa ~aye, Nexrdy J 
avrixa xp wip brodedpépaxey, 
éxrarecar 0 oddéy Spnpt, BouBed 
oy 6° dxoai pot. 
nade’ iSpwe rovypocxéerat, rpdpog be 
waoayv aypei’ xyAwporipa Ot wosdc 

Eppe reOvdcny 0 drXiyw xidetony 

paivopat drvoue. 

Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1261, and mr. 954— 
965, where the meeting of Medea and 
Jason is described. Also Propert. 11. 
18, &c. 

107. voriatcty tipcarc. Compare 
Il. x1. 811. 

cara 6é vérioc piey owe 
wWywy Kai Kepadrre. 
and again, ib. xxmm. 715. 

So, too, Callim. H. in Del. 21], »é- 
riog 8é did xpodc Eppeer idpec. Kiessl. 
and Briggs ought not to have repeated 
that erroneous version ‘‘ instar pruin- 
arum australium,” which Polwhele 
also follows, ‘‘ Like southern damps,” 
observing, ‘‘ thus Petronius ; 

‘Cum languidus Auster 
Non patitur glaciem resoluta vivere 
terra, 
Gurgite sic pleno facies manavit——’ ” 
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GAN exaynv Saydd: xadov xpoa ravrobev ia. 
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ppateo prev rov épwd dev ixero, worva Vedava. 


, 9 9 ‘ ew s_N \ »” , 
kai p eqidov @ oTopyos, eri yOoves oupata myéas, 


{er emt KAuvrnpt, kal eCopmevos dato pvor 


109. xvvZ@vrar. So Gaisf., who states that seven MSS. read xcyvZedvvrat, 


which is adopted by Kiessl., Meineke, and Boissonade. Valcken., Jac., Schexf., 
and Dahl exhibit the other. Both forms appes in the Schol. 

112. «al p’ éosdeyv. ** Koppiers. (in Observ. Phil. p. 77) correxit: Koi 
iow, [translating the passage ‘‘cumque me ne adspexisset quidem, oculis in 
terram defixis, consedit,’ ] et Brunckius recepit, ductus, ut opinor, voce doropyog. 
Lectio vulgaris Dahlio ‘ multum prestare,' Harlesio perturbatum animi motum 
‘melius pingere’ videtur [this seems wide of the apace equidem emendationi 
vel sensum inesse negaverim. Tantum enim aberat Delphis ut tunc temporis Si- 
methe durum se atque asperum preberet, ut mitissimus potius esset, vultum 
saltem mitissimi mentiretur. Verba sic accipienda; ‘cum me blande intuitus 
esset, tum oculis ficta pudoris specie in terram demissis, crudelis cubili assedit 
dixitque.’ cet. “Acropyoy, amoris vacuum, eum appellat, quia initio amoris 

lenus videbatur, immitis iste et barbarus, atque eo immitior, quo studiosior erat, 
Piandum amatorem simulandi.” H. Voss. Admitting the criticism to be just, the 
point of the line appears to be lost in the version, by the inaccurate collocation 
of the ‘‘ crudelis,” which should have followed the translation of towdev. The 
meaning being, ‘‘ And having given me a glance” (she remembers ail that it 
expressed, and adds), ‘‘ w”cropyoc, he whois now so false in his love! He 
fixed his eyes upon the ground, and sat him down upon the couch, and sitting 
there, i rid 

D. Ruhnken., in some notes which were found in Valcken.’s papers, trans- 
lates, ord, *‘simul atque me vidit,” which may be the meaning of the word 
here, especially as it does not appear that Delphis ever saw her before. If, 
however, he purposed to draw any distinction worthy of note, beyond that of 
tense, between wpocopwy and eiordwy, he would probably have found it impossible. 


108. Obd% duvqoai ri dduvdpny, obo 
Scoy Ev Urvy evularvrat ra réieva gur- 
vouvra mpoc Thy giUny abray pyrépa. 
an illustration naturally suggested to 
the mind of a gentle-hearted woman. 

110. Compare Apoll. Rhod. m1. 964. 
yoovara 0 obr, éwiewotvre rpoxdpobey 

deipas 
EcOevev, AX UrivepOe rayn Todac 

Meleagr. Epigr. in Jac. Del. Epigr. 
p. 50, of Niobe. 

a 62 \ddov oripaca wadat Cropa, vi 
bwd OauBeve 
parnp capconayne ola winnye Kidog. 


Jacobs further cites Heliodor. th. 
11. 23, p. 183, rv. 13, p. 245; Philostr. 
Imagg. 1. 24, p. 799. 

Compare, too, Marmion, Canto un. 
XXxI 
‘*And there she stood, so calm and pale, 
That but her breathing did not fail, 
And motion slight of eye and head, 
And ofher bosom, warranted, 

That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 

You might have thought a form of 
wax, 

Wrought to the very life, was there, 

So still she was, so pale, so fair.” 
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7] pa pe, LeuaiOa, rooov épOacas, dacov eyo Onv 


4 \ A 
pay Toka Tov xapievta Tpexov EhOata Pidrivov, 
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9 . +. J , , »y “ 
és TO TeOV Kaeoaca TOOE OTEYOS, 7 ME TApTMEV. 


ghpatev peu Tov épwh dev ixero, ToTva Ledava. 


> \ > 2 . ON , 9 ¥ 
nvO0v yap Kny@v, vai Tov yAukuy, nvOoV, Epwra, 


114. Valcken. and others thus ex- 
plained the construction: Stpal@a, xpi 
4% gue wapsivat cadéicaca, técov tpi 
épOacac, cov yw mrpwny wort roy yap. 
Gir. rpixwv i¢0aca’ But Kiessl., ob- 
serving that there is no necessity for 
axpiv being supplied, more correctly 
arranges &¢@acacg xaXécaca, f pe wra- 
ptivas, récor dco ipOaca, &c., adopt- 
ing which Wuest. adds: “in quibus nota 
4% positum, ubi ex vulgari loquendi ra- 
tione mpiy expectabas. Scilicet in verbo 
~9dvecy inest comparandi notio, ita ut 
ép8acacg xadicaca idem sonet quod 
axpérepov ixddecac. Similem iuncturam 
habes apud Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 6, 39. 
joxncac P0avey EXxwy, Trad wrnva 
guvyety, ad que verba Heindorf. apud 
Schneid. Theocriti locum excitavit.” 

Compare, too, Herodot. vz. 108, 
P0ainre woddAdue dv dvdpa wodtabiv- 
reg 4 riva wvOécOa nuéwv. Cf. Jelf. 
Gr. Gr. § 696, obs. 2. 

115. The propriety of this illustra- 
tion from the lips of a young gallant, 
who appears to have been a distin- 
guished gymnist in the school of Tima- 
getus, and vain of the distinction, cf. 
vv. 124, 125, gives again that colour- 
ing of nature, and is another instance of 
that mindfulness of character upon 
the part of the poet, which must be 
admired in v. 109. 

Ib. i¢0ata. ‘‘In versu precedente 
é~0aca, utraque forma metri ratione 


satis defensa. Simili, sed non pari 
licentia Pindarus, qui Pyth. x. 94, ZesEe 
habet, Pyth. x1. 36, cree ponit.” Wuest. 
who further refers to his Annot. on 
Id. vin. 7, with regard to OéAw, scil. 
“ Ceterum observa in eodem Idyllio 
tres huius verbi formas @éA\w, i0idr\w 
v. 29, et AW s. Aje v. 6. et 84, pro- 
miscue usurpatas esse, tribus his locis 
metro satis defensas. Cf. Id. xx. 1, 3, 
xxix. 7. Ex quo apparet maiore in 
ponendis doricae et communis dialecti 
formis poetas bucolicos usos esse liber- 
tate quam recentiores critici, ad certas 
scilicet leges omnia revocantes, iis 
concesserint. Cf. Annot. ad Id. a. 
115, et quae in Praefat. disputavimus. 
Hinc corrigendus Schaefer. Annot. ad 
Moschi un. 110.” 

Briggs citesinillustration, Id. vi. 97: 
réccov tpg Muproig, Scov elapoc alyec 

Epayrat. 
and Id. xxrv. 35. 
avoral’ ’Apgerpiwy® tpi yap déog toxer 

éxvnpoy’ 
avora. 

118. xjywv. ‘<I too,” implying ‘as 
you have invited me, so I, too, would 
have come.” 

Ib. ‘‘dy is omitted with the ind., 
when the speaker puts out of sight 
for the time, the conditions and 
circumstances stated in the protasis 
on which the consequent depends, and 
thus represents the action of the apo- 
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“a , aA , aN tf > # td 
n Tpiros ne TeTapTos Ewy idos, aUTLKA VUKTOS, 


~ A 4 a , 
para pev ev xoAToot Atwrvcoo puAacoor, 


dosis, independently of any such res- 
trictions, as if ithad actually happened ; 
while the condition in the protasis 
guards sufficiently against the suppos- 
ing, from this form of expression, that 
it is meant to speak of the thing as 
having really happened.” Jelf. Gr. 
Gr. § 858. And so also without any 
expressed apodosis, as in Aischin. p. 
455, 2, tBoudépny piv ody. x. r. Xr. Cf. 
ibid. obs. 2. 

Ib. The repetition of j»8ow gives 
an animation to the verse; and the 
oath, whether it be rendered, ‘‘ By the 
sweet Eros,” or, ‘* By this sweet pas- 
sion,” is such as might be expected 
from such a lover on such an occasion. 

In illustration of this visit to Sime- 
tha, D. Heins. cites that of Alcibiades 
to Agatho, mentioned in Plato mpd¢ 
ry dvddnow (dvddeoty?) and ob- 
serves, that the garland which Delphis 
says he would have worn, v. 121, 
was intended to be transferred to the 
brow of his mistress, as Alcibiades 
wore that which he was to present to 
Agatho on that similar occasion, and 
that the performance of this ceremony 
was termed dvadeio8ar. Thus in Id. 
m1. which professes to describe a com- 
pliment of a similar description, 

kwpacdw rori ray ’ApapudAiéa, 
the disappointed admirer exclaims, 
v. 21: 
roy crégavoy rirai pe car’ abrixa 

Aewra TONCEC, 
réy rot iywy, 'ApapuAnri ¢lra, xrocoto 

pvrdcow, 
iudikac Kadtceca cai ebddporce ce- 

Alvorg. 

119. 4 rplrog Ht réraproc bwy Piro. 
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Briggs renders ‘‘ cum duobus aut tri- 
bus amicis.” 

Kiessl., ‘‘cum duobus aut tribus 
aliis amatoribus.” 

The Schol. considered wy ¢idoc a 
separate clause. "H\Oow ydp ay tyw, 
v1) rov yAucdy Epwra, HAVO didog ay, 
f perd dbo GAove F wera rpeic, rard 
riyv tapovoay vicra. Although Terent. 
Andr. 1. 1, 60, ‘‘ nam hi tres tum simul 
amabant,” might be quoted in support 
of Kiessl.’s version; there is perhaps 
only room for doubt between the other 
two. For a similar use of ordinals 
compare Charito. 2, 3, dpa dé rz tw, 
apiy alcOicOar rod¢ woddodc, txxp 
éviBn: xiuwrog de. Thucydid. 1. 46, 
KopwOiwy orparnysc hy Revordeionce 
—wiuxroc abrécg; Id. um. 79, iorpa- 
rhye: bt Revopdy 6 Ebpsxidou rpiroc 
abréc, &e. 

Ib. airixa vuerég. Cf. Gloss. 

120. With reference to apples as a 
usual present among lovers, cf. Gloss 
on Id. xrv. 38. Voss, Virg. Ecl. vr. 61, is 
of opinion, that the fruit here called 
pada Awydooo is the citron orange 
which is mentioned by Orpheus, Fragm. 
XvVl., as one of the offerings used in 
the mysteries of Bacchus. In Athen. 
lib. mr. p. 82, Dionysus is stated to 
have been the discoverer of rd pijda. 

““"Ore dé cal rdy pnrwyr evperng tore 
Aréyvcog, paprupe?t Oedxptrog 6 Xupa- 
xéatog, ovrwol mwe Niywr" 
para piv ty rdrArowor Awyicoo gvu- 

AdTowy, 
cpari 8 txywy Aetxay, ‘Hpaxdéog hepdy 

Epvoc. 

NeowrdXepnog &° 6 Napravoc év rg Avoy- 
votdds kai abrog toropei, we vd Ato- 
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kpari & éxwv Aevkav, ‘Hpaxdéos iepov épvos, 


4 s , , e a 
TavToce Tophupenot wepiC@oTpyotw EALKTay. 


ateo mev Tov Epo Obey ikeTO, TOTVa DSceAava. 
Pp Mad pP ’ 


122. **xdyroce, Harl. et sic Winterton. rdyvro0e, C. B. 7. 8. Med. Ald. 
Junt. Call. wavrodey A. L. P. X. V.1. Lips. wavrocs an wayroOe scribatur 
parum referre censet Valckenzrius, sed vitiosum esse monet quod in vulg. edd. 
est wdyrore significans semper. wavro@i h. m.” Gaisf. 


vioou evpeBévrwy Tay pnrtwy, nabd- 
xep kai rev G\\wy axpodpbwyr.” 

The Schol. compares a passage from 

hiletas. 

ra ot wore Kémpic édoioa 
pyra Avovicov ddxey dmb xpordgwy. 

Another offers the following con- 
jecture, with regard to the occurrence 
of the deity’s name: pada rot Ato- 
vugov, tows amd Térov rivig agtEepw- 
Bévov Te Atovucy. 

Ib. iv wddx. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 
134. 

Ib. ¢vidcowy,. Wuest. translates 
‘‘ gerens,” referring to Id. m1. 22, and 
Id. va. 64; but there is nothing in 
these or any other passages in Theocr. 
to justify a version which excludes the 
idea of care. The word ‘‘keep” might 
translate the word, throughout its 
usage, while the sense of ‘‘ carrying” 
appears to be only inferentially implied. 
Thus in Id. m1. 22, it is said of a 
garland in the hand of a lover, and Ib. 
34, of a goat which cannot be sup- 
posed to be present. 

12]. epari & ixywy Acvcay. ‘* With 
white poplar on my brow.” écrepay- 
wytvoc 2, gnoi, Aetey EAnAVOE 6 
Aidrgec, Sre AOAnrixdcg Eorty, we rai 
*‘“Hpackijg’ ot yap d0Anrexol robry tore- 
gavovvro we lepy’ iepdy Sé hy rovro 
“Hpacdéog Tov wodAovc GOAoug deevey- 


névroc, éwel abroy EXeyor axd rod 
"Axépovrog rovro eig dvOpwrovg xopi- 
cat. Schol. 

Ib. ‘“Hpaxdéog lepdv Epvoc. Compare 
‘*Herculea bicolor quum populus umbra 

Velavitque comas foliisque innexa 

pependit.” Virg. Zn. vin. 276. 
Cf. also Georg. 11. 66; Ecl. viz. 61; on 
which Voss observes: “ Populum al- 
bam Hercules sive Alcides (avus erat 
Alcaeus) ab Acheronte ferebat, quum 
ea coronatus Cerberum pertraheret ; 
ipse Homerus dyepwida eam appellat. 
Inde fiebat, ut viros pervicaces, qualem 
Teucrum in Horatii 1. Od. 7, 23, et ju- 
venes coronaret in Gymnasiis, quorum 
praeses Hercules erat in seriore anti- 
quitate; Theocr. m 12)].” 

122. hy per 6 crépavoc ix Asduyo, tv 
mavri dé piper dtechnupivoc fwvaie rop- 
pupaic. Schol. Compare Athen. v. p. 
197, F. durédivoy xpvootv cripavoy 
pecoXrsvcoig pirpacc Karenppéivor. 
To this luxury of garlands the ancients 
were much addicted. Athenzeushas dis- 
cussed the subject, Lib. xv. 8-33. As 
the circumstance of the chaplet being 
composed of white poplar marked the 
gymnastic taste of the wearer, so also, 
perhaps, the gaiety of its adornment 
with purple bands was intended to re- 
commend it to the approbation of its 
future mistress. 


124 OEOKPITOY [Ec8. 


kai mw el pev x edexerGe, rad js ida’ nai yap éAadpos 


Kal Kados wavrecot peT NiOeowt KarEdpLAL. 125 


¢ > .] é a X 4 “A : 
evdov 5, eixe povov To Kadov oropa Teds Ehitaca 


126. sido» 3°. eddoy’ +’ also appears in the MSS. Hermann on Euripid. Hec. 
652 = 656, writes as follows: ‘‘ cide eleganter dictum pro zavera:, in mentem 
nobis revocat Theocriti locum, m. 126, ubi amator, si puellam osculari contigis- 
set, contentum se futurum fuisse dicens, italoquitur, sidov & x. r. A. Ubi Valcke- 
nerius, ‘eleganter quidem,’ inquit, ‘adhibetur a Graecis cidecy, sed quo hic sensu 

nitur, si tamen illud eidoy scriptum fait a Theocrito, vix alibi reperietur.’ 

ollamus tam ineptam loquutionem ex elegantissimo poeta litters unius muta- 
tione: «v 0’ Hc, clxe pw. 7. co. r. & Id quam scriptum esset neglecto Dorismo 
ed O'}v, postea in siboy mutatum fuit. nde metri fulciendi gratia alii 0 alii r’ 
addidere.” This emendation appears to have been suggested to Hermann by the 
rad hc dita of v. 124; and the awkwardness of ev &° H¢ occurring so soon after 
a phrase so very like itself, is quite sufficient to confirm the preference for the 
reading of all the MSS. and edd. Grefe, however, and Kiessl., approve of this 
emendation, which Dahl has rashly introduced into his text, misled by a blunder 
of his own with regard to the Schol. ‘‘quam emendationem lubentius recepi, 
oe Scholiastz interpretatio (}» dy rovro xpoogeAéc) eam adjuvare videatur.” 

ow this is the interpretation of the rad’ je ¢ida of v. 124, while dveraudpuny 
is the paraphrase for what is here. Kal tay Udéyeo0é pe, vy dy rovro TpocgirEC. 


124. ‘*‘ Ceterum attende ad particu- Jb. cai yap. yap refers to some 


lam ce, que tam hic, quam versu 126. 
indicativo addita est. Est hic mos 
epicorum poetarum. Homer. I]. xxm 
526. Ei dé «’ iri rporipw yivero Spdpoc 
dpgoripooy, Tp xiv pey wapidaca’, 
ovd = dponpicroy gOnxev. Oraculum 
apud Herod. 1. 174. Zevdc yap x’ €Onxe 
vijcov, etx’ sBovXAero. Odyss. xuit. 205. 
byw G& xev Grrov . . LEsxdpny, d¢ Key p’ 
épiie. Atque hic quoque afferre liceat 
ipsa Hermanni verba, quae ad dictum 
Odyss. locum explicandum leguntur in 
libello de part. dy. Lib. 1. cap. x. 
p- 11200. Non necessarium erat, ait, 
alterum civ. Nam oratio, quae sus- 
pensa est ex alia sententid, verbi modo 
servato, non indiget repetitione parti- 
culz. Quin recentiores etiam asper- 
nantur repetitionem huius modi. .... 
Nam si primaria sententia conditio- 
nalis est, non possunt non omnia con- 
ditionalia esse, quae pendant ex ed.” 
Wuest. 
C. v. 128; Id. xvi. 43, 54, &c. 


suppressed premise, scil., ‘‘and so it 
should be, for,” &c. 

125. Kiessl. objects to caXzdpar being 
rendered ‘‘sum,” observing, ‘Imo 
appellatur agilis et formosus, quia 
est.” The use of the expression on 
such occasions may have arisen from 
adesire to avoid the appearance of 
boasting. 

126. evdov. In support of the ver- 
sion ‘‘ contentus fuissem,” commenta- 
tors refer to Plat. Pheedr. 113. Topyiay 
edoopey etdayv. Heindorf, p. 233. Er- 
furdt. ad Soph. Ged. Tyr. 585. Stanl. 
ad Aischyl. Ag. 348. Schef.ad Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 307. Horat. mo. Sat. 1, 6. 
Peream male, si non Optimum erat, 
verum nequeo dormire. Juven. I. 77. 
Quem patitur dormire nurus corruptor 
avare? &c. Boissonade adopts a dif- 
ferent view : “ evdoy non est ‘satis ha- 
buissem,’ ‘me continuissem,’ sed ‘lect- 
um meum repetivissem :’ nox enim erat 
intempesta.” 
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ci O GANG bh WOeiTE, Kal & Ovpa, cixero moxAQ, 


’ 
TavTw@s Kal meA€Kels Kai Aapades HOV eh vpéas. 


kai ydp evorpogoc cai eved¢ mapd race roic viote radovpat’ dveravépny, 
mi ae pévoy ro xcartédv cov orépa ipiinoa’ Schol. Briggs conjectured 
EVOETE O. 

Ib. reiic. ‘‘ Deinde ret¢ pro vulg. rev receptum ex K. Junt. conf. ad v. 39.” 
Gaisf. This is Toup’s emendation, who writes ‘‘ Deinde lege, orépa reve épi- 
Aaca. Noster v. 39. cai rén’ eywy rapa rec re padwy. Ad quem locum vide 
quz annotamus.” His note on Id. v. 39 is ‘‘ Scribe, rapa revc rt padwy. Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus in excerptis Vossii, p. 424, revc. atirn ovZvyog rijc Mevc. Kai 
won’ bywy Twapa revc rt paQwy, Oedepiroc. Sed librarii in hisce plurimum pec- 
cant.” On verse 19 of the same Idyl the same critic writes, ‘‘ primum seribentiana 
od revc.” Brunck, adopting revc in Id. v. 39, adds the following note: ‘ Doris- 
mum hunc, quem, ut infinitos alios, librarii medii evi in communem greecismum 
mutarunt, servavit Apollonii Dyscoli Grammatica inedita in excerptis Vossii, 
p- 424. Hinc viri docti, etiam absque codicum auctoritate aliquot in locis 
reponunt, ut supra vs. 19. of retc rdy ciptyya. XL 52 calopevog o bw rec. 
55. cai rdy yéipa reve igidaca. 1. 126. rd caddy orépa reic iditaca.” This 
is a very inaccurate statement of Brunck’s, for no MSS., in any of the 

assages mentioned by him, exhibit cov, which it is to be apprehended 
is the Greek of the cotvs) dtdXexroc. The choice is between two Doric 
forms, not between a form of common Greek and a Doric. Now in the 
passage before us only one MS. K. reads retc, and the Junt. alone of the 
early edd. In Id. v. 19 all the MSS. read rev; so also in Id. v. 39. In Id. viz. 25, 
none read rev¢, nor in Id. vu. 83, where its occurrence would be impossible 
on account of the metre; nor in Id. x. 36; nor in Id. xr. 25. In Id. xu 52 
and 55, K. alone exhibits it. Nor does it appear in any of the variations of 
the MSS. in Id. xvm. 41. Hence, the vulgar reading rev would appear the 





preferable. 


127. ‘<dd\Ag ex Med. Junt. MS. Toletano apud Schottum Vat. 3. 4. 6. apud 


Sanct. et fere 
bendum rayric. Vide 


. ubi dpadX4, probant viri docti. In v. seq. cum Brunckio scri- 
Kognium ad Gregor. De Dial. Dor. § xxv1.”. Gaisf. Jac., 


Meineke, Schaefer, and Wuest. accentuate as in the text. Kiessl., Dahl, and 


Boissonade impose the circumflex. 


127, 128. ef 6&8 aAAaxdce ArwOeiabe, 
cai 9 Gdipa nopartopevyn hy TY BoXAW, 
Tp Kowac Aeyopivy xararnyly, te ray- 
roc cai wedéxeic cad’ dpwy Kaidapradec 
HAOLY, Hyouy card rov olkov vw. 
Schol. ** Quibus verbis minatur Delphis 
Tic Aaprddog ixaywyhy, que pre- 
cipua violentise pars in Como erat. Qui 
enim post pulsatas fores mpdc rijy 
dvaénow non admittebatur, minaba- 
tur Naprada trdyeyv. Hoe est quod 
in suo cravorOipy tangit Ovidius: 
‘Aut ego jam ferroque ignique para- 

tior ipse, 


Quam face sustineo tecta superba pe- 
tam.’” Heins. Lect. Theocr. c. vi. 
Compare this Epigr. of Strato, cited 

by Warton. in loc. : 
’Eurpnow oe, Ovon, rg Aaprads, cai 
roy Evorxoy 
oupdrjtkac, peOtwy evOde arecpe 
gvydac: 
nai wAwoag 'Adpiavéy ix’ olvora xév- 
toy d\nrnec, 
gwrnow ye Ovpate vucrd¢ ayvotyo- 
pevace. 
Ovid. Art. Amand. rv. 567. 
‘* Nec franget postes, nec svis igni- 


126 


OEOK PITOY 


(Eid. 


ateo ev rov p06 obey ixero, worva SeAava. 
P pe P ’ 


viv dé xapv pev ebay ra Kumpidt rparov odeiAvey, 


130 


\ A b) 4 4 4 9 N td 
Kat pera rav Kumpiv ru pe Oevrépa ex Tupos etAev, 


+ J 4 9 4 A ‘ “A , 
® yuvat, €okadégaca TEOv Tori TOUTO peEAQOpor, 


e # 
atros nuidrexroy’ Epws & dpa xai Aurapaiov 


modAakis ‘Adaicroto aédas pAoyepwrepoy alfet. 


dpateo pev tov épwl’ dOev ixero, rorva LeAava. 


135 


»¥ ”~ ao 8 3’ V4 4 3 ? 
KOUTE TL THVOS Ely ETEmemaro peoha Tot ExOEs, 


133. abrwo. | Editions vary between this and atrwc. In c. 30, Buttm. Lexil., 


the question is discussed. 


uttm. would always write atrwce, Herm. airwe. 


Thus Kiessl. : ‘‘ scripsimus abrwe¢,” i.e, ‘ ut nunc sum,’ ‘gleich so,’ v. Hermann. 
de hoc voc. in Actis Semin. Phil. vol. 1. p. 73, sqq.” 
Ib. “‘Dubito scripseritne ayipdccrov> ut iv dpcOéiowe. Eid. xvin. 18, et 


xxiv. 130.” Valcken. 


Hor. ut Od. xxv 8. 
‘* Hic hic ponite lucida 
Funalia, et vectes, et arcus 

Oppositis foribus minaces.” 
Tibull. u 1, 73, v. 67, x. 54, &e. &c. 

130. voy dé. Cf. Annot. on Id. xrv. 
5. 

131. Xapey olda ry Kurprdt, wai per’ 
ixeivyy coi: od yap pe ippiow Tov ipw- 
rixov Tupdc. 

133. “"Epwe 6” dpa. ‘O épwo yap 
prdya avarre, kaTarord Kavorixwré- 
pay rov wupdc rou Arxapaiov, your 
rou iy rg Atwapg ry wnow. Schol. 
Compare Catull. Carm. Lxvu 53. 
‘¢Quum tantumarderem, quantum Tri- 


bus uret.” 


nacria rupes, Lymphaque in (teis © 


Malia Thermopylis.” Ovid. Heroid. xv. 
12. «« Me calor Aetnaeo non minor igne 
coquit ;” and Hor. Epod. xyu. 30, but 
from a different cause. 
‘s ___. Ardeo, 
Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercu- 
les 


Nessi cruore, nec Sicana fervida 
Urens in 4tna flamma ;” 

Eustath. Od. xx. p. 1644, 34 = 37, 
32, alludes to this passage, Acrdpay, 
&& no wal cédag AéyeTat wWapd Georpiry 
Arzapaioy ota rad ixti dvapvowpeva 
wupa. Cf. also Virg. Ain. vin. 416, 
sqq- 

144-147. nai obdéy ore ixeivog poi 
ipépWaro, you tvexddece, péypt iy Gee 
7d wAnoloy dé Sid Tov éxyOic OA Sn- 
ov» Casaubon adopts this view of 
the meaning of x 6é¢in his Lect. Theocr. 
c. I. ‘*’Ey@éc¢ sive xGéc idem valet 
ac x6é¢ cai xpwny (* quo de usu conf. 
interpretes ad IL. 11. 303, et ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 738.’ Kiessi.) neque hesternum 
diem praecise notat, sed latius multo 
extenditur.” H. Voss, on the other 
hand, presses the literal rendering of 
éyé¢, which he conceives to refer to a 
banquet given the day before, at which 
the conduct of Delphis, described in 
v. 151-154, was observed by the mo- 
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ovr éya ad Tv’ GAA vO por a Te Dirioras 
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145 


parnp ras y apas avAntpidos, a re MedAcEois, 


4 , + A . 4 @ 
OaLEpoy, avika Wép TE WOT OVpavoy ETpEXoV LTTot, 


145. 146. Valcken. in his Epistle to Rover, p. L1. puts forward the following 
alteration of the text: 4¥0é por gerticrag Marnp rd¢ ye inde abAnrpisoc, dye 


MedcZovc’, translating, ‘‘ venit 


quam, Melixus. 


me mater carissimz mee tibicinz, mes, in- 
To this H. Voss objects, upon the ground that ¢Aicrac is 


superfluous when followed by ide, and that its position before parnp shews it 


to be a proper name. 


Herm., assuming that the connexion of éud¢ with adAnrpidoc, implies that Si- 
mzetha was a dancing girl, and affirming that there was no proof in the Idyl of her 


being so, would alter atAnrpidoc. 


‘¢ Scholiasteze explicatio yeirovoc, lectio cod. 
Vat. abdirpisoc, et glossa atAnorpiac, que scribenda est ab) 


Aorpiac, faciunt ut 


credam Theocritum aidorpidog scripsisse. Vocabulum hoc notare videtur eam, 


que in eadem domo habitat.” Herm. 


The passage of the Schol. alluded to is: 


adr’ HrAGew cic Ent onpepoy Hh re rng Sricrac pyrnp rhc epic yelrovoc, cai 9 


rig MedcEovc’, but C. exhibits the pass 


xk. r.X. Besides, ¢ua¢ does not necess 


sirovog SnAovére cai abAnrpisog cai 


y imply any thing more than a friendly 


acquaintanceship. Lastly, where else does the word atX:orpic occur? Palmer 


conjectured dXerpidog. 


Kiessl., Boissonade, Meineke and Wuest., in order to 


avoid the hiatus, read rac y’ apae, i.e., nuerépac, which appears in the Flor. 
MS., and which is implied by depa¢ in the Rom. MS. 

147. Reiske proposed ra wor’ odpaydy sc. xikevOa; Briggs rd wor’ wp. scil. 
épdunpa. Boissonade quotes in support of the text, Id. vu. 60, doace ré rep. 
Kiessl. observes: ‘* Lectio recepta nititur eodem usu loquendi, quo dicitur dre 


ther of Philista and Melixo. This 
woman he imagines to have been at the 
entertainment with her daughters, the 
second of whom he supposes to have 
performed as a dancing girl, while her 
sister played upon the flute, in illus- 
tration of which usage he quotes Aris- 
toph. Ran. 516. 

- kai yap abdyrpi¢ yé cos 
pe Evdoy 200’ wpatordrn, egpxnorplsec 
grepac Ov’ h rpeic. 

He adds, ‘* Quid mirum, si mater, mu- 
liercularum ritu, quae, si quid inhonesti 
aut turpiculi forte viderint, non pos- 
sunt quiescere, donec omnia effutierint, 
postridie mane Simetham adit, atque 
totam ei Delphidis perfidiam narrat.” 
Kiessl. and Wuest. follow this inter- 
pretation, except that the latter ob- 
serves: ‘* Sed hoc ex Theocriti verbis 
non potest colligi, filias quoque ad con- 


vivium adhibitas fuisse, multo minus 
credibile est Melixum saltatricem fuis- 
se.” This description of a mother by 
the names of her two daughters, was 
probably intended by the mimic poet 
as an imitation of that ddoXeoyla of 
the female character, which his Ado- 
niazuss so admirably pourtrays. The 
Schol. notices the Article being re- 
peated in v. 146. GX’ HArAOew elc ipe 
onpepoy Hj rerinc Biriorag pnrnp rijc 
iniic yelrovog, cai » rig MeXcEodc: ii 
rov abrov édyéparog rd dvo apOpa. xa 
ty &ANOtg rovro yiverat wodXoic. Com- 
pare Id. xx. 42, 
Eiveixa dt pdva roy Bwxddroy ovk égi- 

Aacey, 
a KvBidac xcptcowy xai Kixpidog, & 

re Deddvac. 

147. «* Observa vero haud parum 
suavitatis et gratiae accedere huic loco 


128 GEOKPITOY [Eia. B. 


a, A A e 4 » 938 nw , ee 
aw tay podorraxuy ar Oxeavoio heporoat 
9 a A wy 4 9 A . 
KYTE ol GAA@ TE TOAAG Kal ws apa Aeddus €parat 
# 9 \ » , 0 ¥ \ 3 é , 
KITE pity UTE yuvalKos Exel TOOOS, Eire Kai avdpos, 150 
3 »¥ es 3 \ .- 2_N 4 9A »¥ 
oux ehar arpexes iOuev’ arap TOGOY, aiey Epwros 


re, quod aliquoties in Theocrito legitur.” Upon the usage of ré in such cases cf. 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. p. 423, and note 1, ib., also Don. Crat. p. 260, &c. &c. 

149. ‘*"Eparat metro renee eh éparat usui, scribendum videtur gpg rev.” 
Herm. The usage of this verb 1s thus laid down by Buttm. (Irreg. Greek Verbs, 
ed. Fishlake, p. 58. ‘*"Epdw, I love, is used only in the pres. and imperf. ; having 
a regular passive, épwpat, épaoGat, epwpevoc. But the sister-form, Zpapat, like 
torapgqt, is adeponent synonymous with the active, and in the pres. solely poet- 
ical. The aor. pass, however, jpdcOn», fut. épacOncopa with an active sense, 
is used in prose; part. épac@Qeic. The Epic language has, instead of 7oac0ny, 
the mid. ypacapny, whence jpdocaro. Hom. epdooaro. Hes. and Pind. The 
perf. #jpacpat, Parthen. The 2 pers. pres. Epic with double o Zpacoa, occurs 
in Theocr. 1. 78. The Dor. on éparae for Zpnrat is accented according to the 
analogy of barytone verbs. Pind. p. 4, 164. Compare ézicrapa: and duvapa. 
Lastly, épdacOe in an act. sense, Il. w. 208, is probably a false reading.” 
‘‘That is to say, the depon. gpacOe is no more capable of resolution than 
toraoGe, SuvacGe, &c., and éoaoGe can be only passive. The reading must there- 
fore necessarily be éy¢ ro mpiv y’ epdoace.” note, ib. Passow, on the other hand, 
regards this passage in Theocritus as an instance of a dep. épdopat, a view which 
seems highly probable from the recognized occurrence of two other tenses with 
the pass. form, and act. sense. It is not so clear that Mr. Fishlake is cor- 
rect in stating that Passow seems to defend the reading in Il. 7. 208, upon these 
grounds, and not as a lengthened form of ipacOe. The Lips. MS., Brunck, 
and Meineke, who farther satisfies himself, from a corrupt passage in Apollo- 
nius, that Sappho used épao@a: for ipgy, exhibit, as in the text, épdra ‘Ita 
ausus sum scribere cum cod. Lips. pro gpara:, quod ferri non posse apertum est. 
Apollonius Synt. p. 291, 25. ré ye pry epady oporoyet rw mpocdiaribeoOa vxd 
TOU Epwpévov. O10 Kai dedvtwe 7) Largw Emtrerapévy padArAoy oydpare ExpHoaro’ 
éyw O& kai 4 vorrmric épdrat. quae i be corrupta satis tamen docent etiam 
Sapphonem épaoOat dixisse pro épay. Ac fortasse etiam Theognis 256, scrip- 
sit 0 ric Epro ruxetv. Sed quod Bionis Idyll. vir. 8, legebatur ¢paccapivy cuve- 
pacOa, recte mutatum a Schaefero in cvvépacOa.” Meineke. 

; 151, 152. Toup, Winterton, and Brunck prefer drpeyéc as the more Doric 
orm. 

Ib. arap récoyv, aity Epwrog axpdrw trexeiro. In some edd. otvex’, supplies 





ex ipsius versus ratione, quippe qui 
nulla cesuré impeditus fugacibus dac- 
tylis constat, quibus, si recte sentio, 
equorum in currendo celeritas egregie 
pingitur.” Wuest. 

150. Kygre = cai eire. Cf. Gloss. 
on Id. xv. 86. 

Ib. xe. For the use of the Indicat. 
in the ‘‘oratio obliqua,” cf. Jelf. Gr. 
Gr. § 886. 

151. Ovx tgar’. ‘* The particles odx 


and j7) have in some expressions the 
power not only of denying, but even 
of asserting the contrary. Thus, in 
particular, o¥ radyv must not be ren- 
dered not quite, but by no means ; ov 
¢npetis not J do not say, but J say not, 
deny ; obk tpacay teva, they refused 
to go; oby bmiexvotvro cuvdarynoety, 
they declined the invitation, Xenoph. 
Symp. 1,7; ody wmwedéixero, refused. 
Herod. 3, 50.” Buttm. Gr. Gr. p. 417. 
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QKPGTW EMEXELTO, KAL ES TEAOS @xETO Pevyor, 


‘ 4 e a N , ‘an a , 
Kat Paro ot orehavorot Ta SoOpara THVa TWuKacdeV. 


the place of aiéy, which Toup, amongst others, prefers, comparing Id. 111. 32, 


size cal Aypow rddaGéa ... 
.. odver’ byw piy 
riv Sdog Eyretpac. 
So also in Id. xxv. 166, 


b¢ On rot puOeiro val tv wredvecoty 'Erciov, 
obvexey 'Apytiwy ric, Eley wapedvroc, OdtoaE 
Onpiov. 
But it is more probable that otvexa arose from a Gloss. supplying the ellipse of 
such a particle here, especially as the force of aiéy seems to be required to make 
the conduct of Delphis obnoxious to remark. Toup further proposed d«paro», 
comparing Id. xxv. 69, dupdrepoy, ddpug re xpodc, dovryw re rosotib, to justify the 
lengthenis z of the final syllable by Ceesura. But this emendation, which the 
avoidance of the juxtaposition of the two genitives renders desirable, and a com- 
parison of Id. x1v. 18, has no MSS. authority. Kiessl. observes: ‘‘tum recte 
dicitur et dxparoy émiyeioBat et dxpdarov éxty. scil. rt.” He also prefers "Epw- 
roc, and observes, ‘‘ Locutio autem émiyeicOar dxpdrov “Epwrog significat 
‘sibi merum infundi jubere in honorem Amoris,’ seu sibi, merum infundi 
jubere, quod ebibas vocato numine Amoris.’ Genitivus "Epwrocg eadem est ra- 
tione positus, ut in locutione ozivdey Arde, vel quod legitur apud Aristophan. 
it. 106, orovddy AaBi On, wal oxeicoy, ’AyaBov Aaipovoc.” It is strange 
that Gaisf. should have allowed the Dat. dxcpdrw to remain in the text. 
‘* Denique forsitan scribendum dxpjrw, et Idyll. x1v. 18, dxpyroy. de qua forma 





vid. Koen. ad Gregor. p. 359.” Kiessl. 


Compare Id. 1 51; Id. xvu. 38; Id. 
xxv. 38. 

Ib. rocovroy St py, Sre aei, ayri 
Tov cuvexac, Extvey olvow Epwrog. ol- 
voc O& Epwrog, ov. Tipe ric pepynpivoc 
THC Epwpevnc, } Tov Eepwpévov. Wuest. 
mentions another construction. “ Alii, 
commate post récoy deleto, ita expli- 
cant: ‘ sed tantum vini, ex quo suum 
amorem demonstraret sibi infundi ius- 
sit.”” For the custom, cf. Gloss. on Id. 
xiv. 18. 

152, 153. 

‘¢ . gai é¢ ridog BETO Gevywr’ 

. wai gdro ot cregavorn ra dwpara 
Ti}YA TWUKATOEY, 

parum intellexerunt interpretes. Sen- 

sus est. ‘ Tandem se proripiebat Del- 

phis, et dixit se amasii sui aedes corollis 

redimitum ire.’ Zoup. Kiessl. and H. 


Voss also regard Delphis as the sub- 
ject of ¢garo. Briggs, on the other 
hand, “ Rescribo cai ¢aro my. ‘ Dixit 
etiam hospes illum amasii sui fores co- 
rollis redimire.’ Si legas oi, idem sen- 
sus erit, sed viv aliquanto meliorem 
lectionem puto. Mirum -est ¢dro a 
viris doctis ad Delphidem referri, ut 
structura esset, tgaro (adrn) obvex* 
Eparo (avréc). Possis etiam legere cai 
paro xai.” To the editor there appears 
a further harshness in ruedZey being 
rendered ‘‘ redimitum ire.” In illustra- 
tion of this usage of the gallants of an- 
tiquity, Toup quotes Catullus in Atti: 
‘‘ Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus 
erat.” 
Lucretius, rv. 1171: 
At lacrimans exclusus amator limina 
saepe | 
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rabra po. a Leiva pvOnoaro® éott 5 adabys" 
7 yap pot Kat rpis Kal rerpaxis GAAoT edoirn, 155 


, ” E 
Kai map épiv éride trav Awpida modAaKts oATaY 
“~ ~ 3 2 4 > 9 

viv d€ re Owdexataios ah w ré viv ovdeTrox eidov. | 

e \ x a \ , | 
9p OUK GAXo TL TEpTrvoy Exel, Gav Oe AEAaCTAL; 
a“ A “ / , ‘ > WV ¥ > A 
vov pev Trois PidATpous karabvoopat’ ai 6 ert Knpe 

158. 3 p’ otk. D. Heins., with the approbation of Valcken., emended % p” 

ovv. Nine MSS. apud Gaisf. exhibit dp’ odx, and the Schol. uses dpa in his 


Paraphr. Hence Kiessl. would prefer this reading. 
159. **K»ué nusquam invenitur pro ca@ pe. Et sic potius verba collocari de- 


buissent, ai 06 x’ ére pe. 


Floribus et sertis operit, postesque su- 
perbos 
Ungit amaracino, et foribus miser os- 
cula figit. 
‘¢ Hence,” observes Polwhele, ‘the 
present custom of the Greeks to adorn 
the doors of the persons they love, on 
the first of May, is derived. They 
sing and walk before the houses of 
their fair mistresses, to draw them to 
their windows ; and such were the gal- 
lantries they practised in the days of 
Horace. The young maidens dressed 
their heads with natural flowers, with 
which, too, they made themselves gar- 
lands ; and the young men, who wished 
to be thought gallant, did the same. 
See Sentimental Journey through Greece, 
by Mr. Guys.” 

155. dvrwe yap rpdc.epé Kai rpic rai 
rérpaxic THC Npéspac HpxETo, kai sig roy 
olxéy pou wodAame .érider ry Awpida 
éAray, lowe Thy AnxvOor, THY Exovcay 
rd EXatoy, @ Expyro éy raic wadaic- 
rpac. Schol. 

157. Cf. v. 4, and Annot. and V. R. 
ib. 
Ib. viv dé Wuest. conceives the 


Quare aut defendendum erit «jp? pro cai épé, aut alia 


sense of viv to be here the same as in 
v. 180 and Id. xrv. 51, &c., but it seems 
rather to mark time in this verse, con- 
trasting with the past, as inv. 159 
with the future. 

Ib. ag’ & ri. Cf. Annot. ony. 4. The 
occurrence of ré in such instances is at- 
tributed by Buttm. Gr. Gr. p. 423, to 
the fact of relatives having been in the 
old language merely forms of the pro- 
noun demonstrative, which through this 
ré obtained the connecting power, and 
thus became the relative, which: which 
amounts to saying that originally ag’ 
w ré meant ‘‘ and from that,” scil. time. 
Cf. V. R. on v. 147. 

158. 9Otxca¢ éraropotod gnot dpa 
ove Exes re GAO reprvdy, cai npady 
émAéAnorat;- Schol. 

159, 160. roig gappaxorc rot¢g ei¢ 
giriay Kivotor xarayonrevow. tidy dé 
pe Ere urney, v1) rac poipac, Ty Tov 
gduv xpovoe wiAny’ rovtéoriy axo- 
Cf. Annot. on v. 58. 

Voss is of opinion that Virg. Ecl. 
vin. 101-104, implies a similar deadly 
purpose. ‘* Ergo puella crudelis nihil 
sibi proposuit minoris, qaam ut Daph- 


Oaveirat. 
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Aun, Tav Aidao mvAav, vai Moipas, apakéet. 160 


9 Pp bd 


facienda emendatio. In priore versus parte non dubito quin scribendum sit, 
viv pév pry pidrrpotc kara¥ioona sive tu malis »»: de quarum formarum usu 
nescio an unquam certi futuri simus.” Hermann. 

The cai in xnpé, either as Wuest. observes, ‘‘ut sepe hyperbaton facit, 
quum ad ir: pertineat ‘si vel in posterum;’” or its force may be ‘ even me, ‘who 
am possessed of such power to injure. The introduction of pe» for rotc is more than 
idle, not for the reason assigned by Kiessl. ‘‘ roic ¢iArpote equidem vel ob pri- 
mum hujus carminis versum mutari nolim,” but because roic points to the in- 


struments of magic Simetha now exiployes and marks the contrast of them with 
6 e 


the roia ty ciorg xax. gapp. inv. 1 


nidem suum veneficio necet: ut, cinis 
quemadmodum incantatus imaginis, 
Sic ipse de terra evanescat. Sed 
priusquam cinerem ex ara collegit 
ex famule tradidit; flamma indicat 
elucens, veneficium valuisse, et crudele 
consilium omittitur. Non minus acerbe 
pharmaceufria sentiebat Theocriti sub 
finem actionis, v. 159.” 

160. ray ’Aidao riXay, odxéts ray 
éuay. Schol. Compare v. 6, and Annot. 
thereon. Contrast, too, this oath, vai 
Moipag, with vai roy yAueby—tpwra in 
v.118. The -ag¢ final is shortened here, 
as in Id. 1. 83, 134, Id. rv. 3, Id. v. 146, 
Id. xxx. 1. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 68. g. 

Jb. ‘* Notandus singularis numeri 
usus. Homerus semper miAac Atdao 
dicit non wvAny; neque aliter Tragici; 
vide Heyne, Iliad, v. 397. Elmsi. Eur. 
Med. 1203. Omninorarum rvAn. Por- 
son. Orest. 1080. Blomfield. Choeph. 
866: sed non prorsus inusitatum.” 
J. W. 

The poet probably used the singular 
here to avoid the iteration of the final 
-a¢ in the verse. 

161. rowaira card gappacd gnpe 
kar’ avrov guA\adocny ty ciory, your 
éy xiBwriy, @ diomowva (rpdc ceAnvny 
Touro AEyEet), Tapa Tov Epov Pidov row 


*Acoupiov rotaira pabotca. ’Acciptot 
62 EOvoc Tepoixdy, axptBic sic paytiar, 
perakd by Tiypidog wai Evgparov. pé- 
xp 6& robrwy rey wepdrwy Yapdavd- 
wadoc itiretve ra Spa. Schol. Com- 
pare Homer. Od. Iv. 227. Tota Arde 
Ovyarnp Exe ¢appaca. Eurip. Med. 
716. rode’ olda ddppaxa. Herodot. iii. 
85. we Bacwkde obdsic wpd cod Ecrav 
Totavra Exw dappaxa. For the similar 
use of rotog as implying cause, Wuest. 
compares Id. xvu1. 102, and Id. xxrv. 77. 
162. Cf. 
‘Has herbas, atque heee Ponto mihi 
lecta venena 
Ipse dedit Mezris.” 
Virg. Ecl. viz. 95, and Tibull. 1. 5, 15. 
‘*¢ Assyrium. h. |. proSyrio et Phenicio. 
Sic ’Aoovpioy Eetvoy, accipiendum puto 
de mercatore Pheenicio apud Theocr, 
1. 162.” Forbig.in Virg. Georg. m1. 465. 
Ib. iv xiorg. Wuest. conceives that 
Simetha had brought this chest with 
her, which would present an additional 
coincidence, to the view taken of vv. 
58, 59. Cf. Gloss. on v. 59, but the 
absence of the Article deprives this 
notion of any certainty. Compare roi¢ 
giArpoce in v. 159. 
163-165. Wuest. and others appear 
to have lost the meaning of this pas. 
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rs ee, ee | , >» ‘ s_ , 
adda TU fev xaipoioa mor QOxeavoy Tpere TaXoUus, 


, 9, 9 AS >, a NN , 4 e + 
WOTvt €YW § OLOW@ TOV ELOV TOVOV, WOTTEP UTTEOTAY. 


xaipe, LeAavaia Arrapoxpoe’ xaipere 8, AXOL 


165 


3 / > + 5, » ‘ 9 , 
aaTepes, euknAoto kat avruya Nuxros omadoi. 


sage, c.g. Wuest. explains : *‘ yaiporca 
‘favens.’ Pronuntiatum cum grati ani- 
mi affectu; aut simpliciter pro yaipe: 
‘tuiam vale et cursum porro, quod 
facis, ad Oceanum verte. Ego vero 
meum dolorem s. amorem ita feram, ut 
promisi,’ i. e. ut perficiam que dixi, me 
eum morti daturum esse, nisi brevi ad 
me redierit.” 

This explanation of yaipowca does 
not seem to convey the meaning of the 
poet, whose intention was that Simz- 
tha should contrast her own restless 
misery with the quiet happiness of the 
object of her adoration in the midnight 
skies (compare vv. 38, 39). And rv piy 
xaipotoa. . byw oiow rév ipoy wévov 
worep vrioray, mark this contrast 
with an unobjectionable plainness, the 
xaiporca, while conveying a farewell, 
being used with a pressure of its ori- 
ginal signification. For similar plays 
on xaipw, cf. Eur. Orest, 1082. Phen. 
627, &c. 

Again, the version, ‘et cursum porro 
quod facis,” is away from the drift of 
the passage, the purport of which the 
Schol. correctly explains, d\\d od piv, 
® o&Bacpia oehnyn, xaipovea mpdc 
’Oxeavoy rpsve rd Appa, hyovy mpdc 
cvow. doxet yap iréiyey ryv oednvny 
dua rag paysiag. And whether womep 
unéoray be rendered as in the Schol., 
éyw ds Vropevs Tov Epdy wovoy, WomreEp 
dvedetauny abrév, and similarly by 
Bergler ad Alciphron, 1. 27. p.112 (p. 
156. Wagn.). ‘‘‘ego vero feram meum 
dolorem, ut suscepi,’ worep iricray 
scil. avrg” (to obtain which significa- 


tion Valcken. conceived it would be ne- 
cessary to read w7rep bricray, but com- 
pare Eur. Tro.415, and Xen. An. vz. 1, 
19, whence also, it appears that Bergler 
need not have supplied airg): or be 
translated with Valcken. ‘‘ ut promisi,” 
it seems sufficiently clear that fyw & 
olow roy éudy mévoy can only mean ‘I 
will endure this woe of mine.” From a 
perception of this probably arose the 
conjectural emendation of Jacobs, “‘Zyw 
& avicow roy ipnby révoy, worep Uric- 
ray. ‘equidem laborem ame susceptum’ 
(operam sacro magico adhibitam) ‘ita 
perficiam et absolvam, ut promisi’ 
(morti eum dabo, nisi ad me redierit).” 
With this sense of oicw, then, the 
Schol.’s interpretation of womep vzio- 
ray, appears the more probable, as 
well from the tone of the passage as 
because it is the less artificial. 

165. Aurapdxpoe, cf. v. 79. 

166. edejAoto Kar’ avrvya Nuxréc 
émacoi. 
Ore O& éwi ipparog oxeirar y VUE Evpe- 

_widne: [in the Andromeda]. ) 
@ vvé ispa, 

we paxpdy trmevpa OwxKe¢ 

dorposdia vista Sippevovoa. Schol. 

Ib. éradoi. rovréioriy, axoXovGouv- 
Tec TY vUKTi Kai CUpmrapETOmEvoL TY 
dppart avric. “Avrvya o& dd péporgs 
rd dppa gnoi. Schol. 

Compare Tibull. 1. 2, 1. 
‘‘ Ludite, jam Nox jungit equos; cur- 

rumque sequuntur 

Matris lascivo sidera fulva choro.” 

It is impossible to..efuse admiration to 
the exquisite termination of this poem. 
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The Hypothesis has perished. 


THE construction of this Idyl differs essentially from that of the other mimic 
pieces. It alone opens with a prefatory reflection, vv. 1-6, which again is suc- 
ceeded by a narrative description of the scene and personages of the poem, 
vv. 6-22. 

Although there is a difficulty in appreciating the merits of a composition, 
whose text has become in some parts corrupt, and the effect of which, even 
where it may be sound, is distorted by the mists of critical emendation, yet one 
cannot fail to observe a propriety in the whole colouring of this Idyl, which, 
indeed, is as peculiar as the piece itself is unique among the remains of antiquity. 

The accurate delineation of the implements of piscatorial craft, and of the 
humble comforts, 6 w\ovroc, of the ancient pair who employed them, vv. 9-17, 
imparts an air of reality to the scene, and, by a charm analogous to that of the 
paintings of the Dutch masters, arrests and detains our amused attention. 

Moreover, there appears to be a natural harmony between the theme which 
these ancient sons of the angle discuss, itself mysterious and dark, and the 
hour and place which the poet has chosen for the purpose. It is night, and the 
car of the moon has not yet won its midmost course, when the fishermen 
awake from their pallets of dried seaweed, in their cot formed of interwoven 
branches, and there in their loneliness, by the quiet plashing of the sea, which 
flows up to and around their narrow dwelling, the dream is told, and its moral 
expounded. 

Polwhele observes: ‘‘The introductory lines do not seem well adapted to 
the dialogue that follows. We find that, though indeed care might intrude on 
the fishermen during the period of rest, it was care of no very melancholy com- 
plexion. They were, on the whole, happy; being represented as content with 
their situation. They deemed their cot a palace—and lived in glee.” To the 
editor, on the contrary, the sombre tone of the exordium appears to be in keep- 
ing with the general character of the piece, in which it is not easy to discover 
any ground for inferring that our ‘‘ Piscators” had beguiled themselves into 
the idea that their abode was ‘‘a palace,” or for concluding that their life was 
one of ‘‘ glee.” A sort of grave sobriety seems rather to be the characteristic 
of both the speakers, diversified by a superstitious simplicity in the one, and by 
a somewhat saturnine, yet not unamiable humour, in the other. 

‘¢Duo fuerunt inter Sophroneos Mimi adfinis argumenti, quorum indices 
erant ‘Adtedc, et Ovyv0Pnpac. utrumque plus semel memorat Athenaeus: roy 
OvvvoOnpay etiam alii: huius piscatoris filium, rd» rov Ovyv0Onpa vidy, de 
nomine piscis Kw@wyviay dictum suspicatur Athen. vu. p. 309, C. Piscatorem 
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dico.” Valchen. Adon. pp. 325, 326. One of these Theocritus is supposed to 
have taken as his model in this Idyl. Eichstadt, in Adumbrat. de Carm. Theocrit- 
indole, p. 23, observes in justification of its beimg classed among the mimic 
pieces. ‘‘Scilicet primum ea est et loci in quo res aguntur, descriptio, et 
piscatorum confabulatio, que nobis in memoriam revocet laboris molestias, 
attriti corporis defatigationem, vite sordes ac miserias, alia que a jucunditate 
Theocriteorum idyllorum vehementer abhorreant. Non sum nescius quibus 
ea modis defendantur (cf. Schlegelii Batteux, um. p. 294): sed idem sic statuo, 
hoc potissimum carmen fuisse in causa, quare, qui universam bucolice poeseos 
provinciam ad Theocriti potius auctoritatem, aut suz opinionis arbitrium, 
quam ad veritatis leges definire instituissent, terminos illius justo proferrent 
latius. Deinde per singulos versus conspicuum est morum exprimendorum 
consilium: collocutio piscatorum, spreta membrorum squabili concinnitate, 
quz in bucolicis circuitum et quasi orbem conficit suum, liberiore cursu pro- 
cedit, animosque legentium moratz narrationis suavitate captos, mopmaate 
rerum conversione, tamquam aliqua peripeteia, fallit.” 

It has been imagined that this poem was written by Theocritus in Egypt, 

where fishermen were numerous, but there is no ground for supposing that 
Syracuse was a less likely locality for its composition in this respect. 
_ Warton is of opinion that Theocritus was not the author of the piece. “ Cujus 
ingenium,” he writes, naturalibus objectis apte seligendis eximie depingendis 
unice comparatum, non poterat quin crebras imagines poeticas, in ora maris, 
ipsoque mari, repertas, in istiusmodi carmen ultro transtulisset,” a reflection 
upon the poem, the injustice of which will appear from a review of the highly 
graphic description from v. 5 to v. 20, especially vv. 18 and 19, and so again 
in the story of the dream, at v. 4], etc., especially if it be remembered that 
there could be no room for the business of the piece, as it is but sixty-seven 
lines in length, ifthe Author had gone out of his way, for the sake of introducing 
some alluring prettinesses to attract the applause of those whose tastes were 
so completely formed to the Bucolick model as to be unable to appreciate graces 
of a more manly character. 

Sannazarius probably derived the idea of his Piscatory eclogues from 
this Idyl. 
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mevia, Atopavre, pova Tas TExvas EyELpeEl 


avra To poxOor0 SidacKados’ ovde yap evderv 


1. ‘A wevia. Aristoph. Plut. 552. sqq. 
illustrates the signification of zrevia. 
arwyod piv yap Bloc, Sy od déyetc, 

ori Soy pndiy Exovra: 
rou O& wévnroc, Coy peddpmevoy, Kai Totc 

Epyoe mpookyovra, 
meptyiyvecbat & abr pnoéy, pr) pév- 

rou pnd” émcdeizrery. 

Ib. Atvégayre, similarly Id. vr. is ad- 
dressed to Aratus, and Id. xr. and 
xin. to Nicias, the physician. Of Dio- 
phantus nothing is known. He is sup- 
posed to have been a resident of Alex- 
andria, and to have formed a friendship 
with our author there. 

Ib. péva rag réxvag éyeipea. Com- 
pare Chrysost. Orat. rv. ad Antioch. ‘H 
mevia eic orovdny tmavaye, ral 7e- 
awravnpivny tw vai wepl woddAd ry 
Stavotay Kexnvetay mpdc éauriy émeo- 
rpéger. Virg. Georg. 1. 145. 

‘s Tum varie venere artes: labor om- 
nia vincit 

Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus 
egestas.” 

and Ib. 133, 


‘‘Ut varias usus meditando extunde- 

deret artes 
Paulatim, ————. 
Hor. 1. Epist. a. 51: 

‘¢paupertas impulit audax 

Ut versus facerem.” 

For ac final shortened, cf. Annot,. 
Id. u. 160. 

2. avira r& pbxOor0 deddsxadog. Cf. 
Pers. Prol. v. 10. 
‘‘Magister artis, ingenique largitor 
Venter.” 

Plaut. Stich. 1. 3, 23. 
‘* Nam illa omnes artes perdocet, ubi 

quem attigit. 

Juv. Sat. m1. 78. 
‘* Greeculus esuriens in ccelum, jusseris, 

ibit.” 
Aira is rendered by some “ipsa,” by 
others ‘‘sola.” Perhaps there is an 
allusion to the use of the pronoun in 
such expressions as that of the Pytha- 
gorean school, Adréc éga: (ef., too, 
Aristoph. Nub. 219), so that when 
combined with diWdaoxadog, it may ra- 
ther imply ‘ the chief.” 
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rd $ : 4 
avOpac. Epyarivaicl Kakal TapexovTe pepyvat. 


aA ar 2 7] 9 ? Q oa 
Kay oAtyov vuKTos Tis erupavonot Tov vIrvoy, 


aigvidioy GopuBedow edhiorapevat peAcdovas. 5 


4. ‘‘Ego distinctionem sic mutavi ut comma retraherem ad éxupatcoya, 
quod verbum genitivum videtur potius quam accusativum amare. 'Erupatey ric 
vucroc dXiyor, idest, ear’ dAlyoy, est ‘noctem,’ seu ‘ quietem nocturnam, deli- 
bare, extremis quasi digitis attingere.’ Tum OopuGBevow roy bavoy aipvidioyr, 


id est, éEaidync, ‘repente interpellant somnum. 


Reiske. 


This punctuation and construction have been generally adopted. But such a 
figurative application of the word vv is altogether alien to the usage of Theo: 
critus, and indeed in vv. 27, 28, infra, vv& and davog are distinctly opposed to 


each other, 


add rdv Savoy 


G@ $povric kéwrotca, pacpdy ray vicra wotel Tiv. 


Moreover, the forcing of rd» ¥avoy into a connexion with the next verse, mars 
the graphic effect of the latter, which, with the old punctuation, is worthy of 


any poet. 


4. cdy ddtyoy vucréc rig Emupadoyor 
roy Uarvoyr, i. e. ** And even if one gain 
alittle sleep at night.” With this use 
of yuerdg compare Epigr. vur 2. 
xeeping peOdwy pndapa vucroe ige. 
Odyss. xu. 278. xeider d& rrAayxOev- 
reg ixdvopey tvOdde vucrdc: and Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. § 523. 

For érupatey with the accus., com- 
pare Oppian. Halieut. rv. 512. ai 
dre xipa Wp@roy irupatowor. Orph. 
de Lapid. 126. wodAdee 0’ etparog ak- 
pow imrupateccey deweaic. Cf. 

Nocte brevem si forte indulsit cura 
soporem. Juv. Sat. x1. 217. 
Kiessl. prefers this arrangement, cay 

ric Erupatoyet roy brvoy vucrdg dXi- 

yor ‘si quis delibaverit somnum nocte 

paulalum,’ observing, ‘‘ Sic dA‘ yor ad- 

verbialiter usurpatur, Id. xxi. 32. 

GX’ ddi yor Zy.” A combination equi- 

valent to car’ dXiyow pépog vuKrég 

might also be suggested. 

5. This is an expressive line, égiora- 
pevac seems to impart a spectral cha- 
racter to this visitation of cares by 


night. Compare the use of the verb 
in kaxby ydp évap KegadZgiy éréorn. 
Il. x. 496, and Herodot. 1. 34. 

It is curious to observe that dypu7- 
voc is the epithet of weAXedwvevc, or in 
the closest collocation with it, in Id. 
xxIv. 104, where Linus is mentioned as 
the tutor of Hercules, vidc ’ArdAXAwvoc, 
persdwvede, dypumvoc ipwe. Zeune con- 
ceives that our author remembered 
here, 
airdp étany v0E EOy, EXyai re coirog 

awayrac, 
keipac évi Aécrpp, woecvai dé por apg’ 

adwvoy eijp 
6Eciat peredGvar Sduvpopivny ipidov- 

ov. Odyss. xix. 515. 

Briggs further compares Homer. 
Batrachom, v. 187. 





GAG pe TowNy 

ge wodkpou amovcay, bei riny ixo- 
xwOny, 

Umvou Cevoptvny ob« tiacay BopuBoir- 

- Te 

od’ éXlyor xarapioat. 
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@ 4 , , \ 3 ‘4 , 
Oppetat, KUpToOL TE, Kat EK TYOLWwY AaBupLVOoL, 


, al / > 32 3 9 / , - 
pinptvOol, Koas Te, yepwv T ET EpEeiopact AEUBos 


8. Herm. conjectured roiym mpdc gvAAivy, needlessly, Cf. domioe xexrs- 


évot. 


E.ocy. Il. xxu. 3. 


Tl. um. 185, cexArpévow popicyory. Tl. xxx. 18. rcexAcuéivor cadyouw éra- 
cdtop@ cexdenévyn. Odyss. xvi. 97, &c. 


10. Briggs having objected to Ahlwardt’s interpretation, cf. Gloss., adds, 
«< Lego Leg levissima transpositione, et Ahlwardti sententia servata, rd gvu- 


xideyra OsAnjra, ‘esce alga circumvolutem.’ Asdjjra pro dedéara. 


Hesychius: 


AcrHrt, dedéare. Sic gpnri pro gpéare apud Callimachum, H. in Cer. 16. Apud 
Oppianum occurrunt dedéecory ot déAerpoy. Emendationem nostram probat 


Kiesslingius. Ald. redjjya una voce. 


Meineke assents to this emendation; so too Wuest. and others. 
that oars are not mentioned in this description, as had been before 


remarkin 


Wordsw. 


observed by those who would substitute xwzai for edéag in v. 12, conjectures 


here ra rnd. 


12, xiiag re. An objection has been felt to this word as being out of place 


6. ix@soc. With the use of the sing. 
where the plur. might be expected, 
compare 
cai wévog évri @dracaa, cai ixOdc 

a& mwravocg adypa. Mosch. v. 10. 
and perhaps ix@va infr. v. 45, also 
rpoxoy Epparoc, in woddoi xevfnoovery 
fri rpoydy Epparoc iwmot, Id. xvi. 72, 
and dpvdc¢, in rdp péy of wpta Ketras 
toa dpudc dxpa giporri, Id. xv. 112. 
Cf. too Id. xrv. 17, and Annot. there. 

8. xexdepivos rolyy rg gvAX{ivy. 
Briggs compares Strato, Epigr. 55, 
re roiyp Kixdicac riy dogia. 

9. The apparatus of the piscatorial 
craft is also detailed by Oppian, 
Halieut. m. 75, and by Artemidorus 
in Oneirocrit, 11. 14. With the employ- 
ment of dOAnpa to denote an imple- 
ment of labour,.compare the use of 


wévec inv. 14. Cf. also, Epyota:—olc 

évi wévrp “Avdpec aeOAebovor radd- 

ppova Ouydy exyovrec. Oppian. Hal. 

un. 39. 

‘* Jam fragilem in sicco munibant saxa 
phaselum ; 

Raraque per longos pendebant retia 
remos : 

Ante pedes cisteeque leves, hamique 
jacebant, 

Et calami, nassseque et viminei laby- 

rinthi.” Sannazar, Ecl. rx. 9. 

10. rd guncdevrd re Xda. Cf. Gloss. 
and V. R. 

12. yipwy AésBoc. Thus yipwy wis- 
Aog, Id. viz. 17. caxoc yéipoyw. Odyss. 
XXII. 184. yipwy rivog, GEd. Col. 1259, 
‘*charta anus.” Catull. txvmr. 46. 
‘terra anus,” Plin. Hist. Nat. xvi. 
5, 5, also Martial, v1. 27, &c. 
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in the detail of a fisherman’s furniture. Hence Stroth conjectured cizai re ‘ et 
remi,’ which Kiessl. further emends into the Dual, cw7a re, alluding to which 
Briggs remarks, ‘‘ Piscatoria instrumenta qualia hic memorantur, scil. dppt)y, 
Kiproug, éperpovc, &c., Neptuno (sive Mercurio) dedicat piscator Diophantus 
apud Leonidam Tarentinum, Ep. 25, ubi nomen Diophantus facit ut suspicer 
pigrammatis scriptorem hoc poema in animo habuisse.” 

4. ‘*rdvoc. Verum videtur wépoc. He voces passim commutatae sunt. 
V. Wesseling. ad Diodor. Sicul. XIII. c. 95, et Brunck. ad Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. v. 586.” Schef. This conjecture of Koehler has been adopted by Brunck, 
Gaisf., and Briggs. Kiessl. defends the original reading, upon the ground that 
‘‘gquum sequatur vocab. xAotroc, quo tenuis piscatorum we tae significatur, 
wxépo¢ plane otiosum esset.” But this does not follow, as the idea of x\ovrog 
goes beyond that of wépoc, and is, in fact, a fresh assertion. Compare, how- 
ever, the use of d0Ajpara in v. 9, and Mosch. v. 10, cai révog évri OadXacoa cai 





iyOd¢ d rXavog dypa. Boissonade further cites, dvOed r’ évwdn, Aaciatc dita 


Epya peXiooatc. Id. xxi. 42. 
13. 


ovdeic & ob xUrpay etx’, od xvva. 


Tb. éw épsiopanr. Cf. Tl. 1 485. 
vija ply otye pédatvay ta’ 1reipoto 

épucoay 
wYou éxi Wapaboc, txd & Eppara 

paxpd ravuocay’ 
‘‘vetustam cymbam noctu in conti- 
nentem subtraxerant, ne forte fluctibus 
agitata dissolveretur.” Kiessl. 

13. rd¢ wepadac. The plur. might 
have been expected. Cf. Id. xxrv. 6. 
amropiva O& yuvd cepadrag puOnoaro 

maidwy. 

Ib. poppdc Bpaydc. ‘‘Apud Aristo- 
phanem, Plut. 542, Paupertati expro- 
brat Chremylus rd goppoy Eyey ayri 
ramntog campby, avri dt rpookepa- 
Aalov AiPov ebpeyéOn wpde TZ Kepady.” 
Briggs. ‘‘ Ad cipara, ido, subintel- 
ligendum est ‘aderant.’” Kiessl. It is 
perhaps more accurate to say that both 
these words and gopp. Bpay. are to be 
referred to cetro in v. 9. 

14. ovro¢g 6 wXovrog. CF. 

‘* Ars illi sua census erat.” 
Ov. Met. lib. m1. v. 588. 


‘*Vulgatam istam lectionem, quae 


15-16. With the use of oddci¢ for 
ovdérepoc, Wuest. compares that of 
otd’ Gog in Id. vi. 46, and of dAdo» 
in Id. vir. 36, and Id. xxrv. 61. The 
present text admits only of the con- 
struction of rnvac dypag with repiccd, 
as in Xen. Cyr. vu. 2, 21, rgdé ye 
pévrot dtagipay pot doxn® riv wreic~ 
Twy, ore of piv, dweddy ray dpcotyTwy 
wepirra Krnowvrat, Ta piv abriyv ca- 
ropuTrovat, Ta dé karaonrovety—iyw 
62 varnpers pty roic Osotc, cai dpiyopae 
dei wredvwy? éreddy 62 erpowpat 
Gav idw wepirra byta rev épol ap- 
Kovrrwy, rovrog rag evdciag ray gl- 
Xow eEaxotpat, and may express that 
every article such as those mentioned 
just before, was considered by these 
thrifty fishermen as unnecessary to 
their craft. With this interpretation, 
which Koehler closely approached, (cf. 
V. R.) the text appears at least as de- 
sirable as any of the emendations that 
have been offered. 

Lb. xevia ogiy éraipa. Briggs cites 
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debetur Aurato, tandem probavit Toupius. Legitur in Ed. Ald. ut in Cod. Vat. 
ov yOpay eiy’ obxiva: in Ed. Rom. od yirpay ely’ ody iva. Scaliger emendare 
tentabat : obdeic & ob yurpay ely’, ov yoda. Brunck. legendum coniecit: ovdeic 
8° ob xUTpoyw ely’ od noha. ut sic dictum sit pro yurpéxoda.” Valcken. 

Toup in his addenda proposed ody 2va, but recanted the conjecture in his 
Appendicula. ‘‘ Nihil muto. Aristoph. Vesp. 897. 


woud EO’ 0 dwwKwy, 0 Kudadnvaete ctw; 
K. Adad. B. Idpecriy Erepog ovroc ad AaByc 
ayadg y’ vAaxrety wai dtadeixeiy rac ydrpac. 


Ita scribendus iste locus, qui vulgo in metrum peccat. Est autem dtadelyey rac 
xurpag, ‘ollas’ sive ‘patinas lingere,’ to lick the dishes, quod ‘ canum’ est. Quare 
recte, opinor, Theocritus, od yvrpay od xiva. Neither dog nor dish. Que 
verissima et festivissima lectio.” Toup. Kiessl. reads, with Ahlwardt, od« 
iva, observing, ‘‘ At his omnibus, que ab interpretibus tentata sunt, prestat 
lectio nonnullorum cdd. et ed. Ald. od« iva, quam post Brodseum (conf. Reisk. 
ad h. 1.) Ahlwardtus egregie defendit et illustravit, quamque cum Dablio in 
textum restituere non dubitavimus. Secundum Eustathium ad Jliad. yx. p. 1389, 
ty significat mensuram quandum, cujus dimidia pars dicitur ypiva, quasi rd 
jjucov rou ty. Eustathius hoc ipse exemplum affert: f\atoy wAiov vrip ty. 
G. J. Vossius tamen in Etymologico ‘heminam’ deducit ab jc, ‘semi:’ ut ‘na’ 
sit vocis productio. J. H. Vossius lectionem a nobis receptam ita expressit in 
interpretatione Germanica: ‘ Auch nicht Topf noch Nossel besassen sie.’” 

Briggs observes, ‘‘ Ego vulgatam lectionem, presertim ut a Toupio explicata 
est, omnibus conjecturis que adhuc a viris doctis excogitate fuerunt preferen- 
dam puto. Sed ne hee quidem mihi satisfacit, et preecipue displicet vox oddeic, 
ubi de duobus sermo est. Longe aliter, ni fallor, scripsit Theocritus. Legitur 
in Ed. Ald. ut in Cod. Vat. yv@pay pro xirpay, unde reponendum suspicor, 
ovddc 0’ odxi Odpay ely’, ob kbva. ‘Limen autem non portam habuit, non canem.’” 
Meineke has introduced this conjecture into his text. 

15, 16. wavra weptood ravr’ iddxee rhvacg aypag: mevia og éraipa. 
Kiessl. gives the following summary of the criticism upon this passage. ‘‘ Hic 
locus valde vexavit criticos et in diversas sententias traxit. Vulgata, quam 
retinuimus, Juntz debita, a Stephano in sequentes editiones venit. Eam Koeh- 
lerus sic interpretatur: ‘omnia supervacanea ipsis videbantur pre tali piscium 
captura. Paupertas ipsis erat amica.’ At sic ayri abesse non potest. Aldine 
lectio haec est: ravra wepiood wavr’ iddxer rnvac dypa wevia. 9 opac Eraipoue. 
Eadem leguntur in edd. Lovan. aliisque, nisi quod 4 omittunt et ogac¢ exhibent. 
Reiskius inde haec effinxit: rayra repicod war iddxet rhvotg. a yao wevia 
ogi éraipa’ quam mutationem adoptavit Bindemannus. Brunckius scripsit : 
wavr tddxee rnvotc’ dypa meviac Wy Eralpa. Is. Vossius sic corrigebat; dypa 
meviac yap Eraipoc. Valcken. in Epist. ad Rover. p. 41, locum sic constituit: 
TENN’ Eddxee THVvOLG. Gypayv weviac ody éraipay. hanc rationem etiam in Edit. 


Addzus, Epigr. 3, péow advray cai Baddoonc.” Briggs. 
© yperede Atoripoc, 0 kbpacw od\cdda But in the Latin version he translates 
THY, with others, ‘* Nullus aderat vicinus.” 
Kyyv xGovi ryv abrny olxoy Exwy Tle- Compare the use of ic péooy in Id. xv. 
viac. 27. 


17. ovdeic & tv péoow yeirwy. ‘Ev 
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Theocr. probat. Wartonus conjicit: ra\X’ vel wavr’ tddxee zAy rag dypac: 
‘fidebant solummodo piscaturez sue: omnia reliqua preter eam supervacua re- 
putabant et inutilia.’ Magis a facilitate et probabilitate commendabilis est hee 
Sanctamandi emendatio: wavr’ idéxet rnvotc. dypag mwevia agi éiraipa. Ahl- 
wardti hee est: ravra wepiood wavr’ iddxer rnvorc aypa’ mwevia ogiy éraipa: 
quam Vossius ita reddit: ‘alles, ja alles reichlich genug schien jenen der Fang.’ 
Sed falsam prorsus sententiam hec lectio in hunc locum infert, cui potius hc 
mutatio convenientissima videtur: raira wepiood wavr’ éddxet ryvotc? aypac 
wevia ope éraipa ‘hec omnia superflua iis videbantur: piscature eorum amica 
erat paupertas.’ Non enim omnia iis superflua videbantur, sed ea sola, qu non 
unice ad pisces capiendos necessaria essent ; rnvoic nititur auctoritate optimo- 
rum codicum ; eu recte conjungitur cum aypa¢; wavra denique facillime per 
errorem librarii bis scribi potuit. Quam enim insignem vim in vocabulo rdyra 
repetito quidam viri docti deprehendere sibi videntur, ea non est tanta, ut sen- 
tentize totius inconcinnitatem compenset. Hoc unum addo: quum vocabulum 
ty neutrius generis esse videatur, possit omnis locus etiam sic legi: oddcic 5 
ob ybrpay ely’, oc iv’ Eravra wepiood raivr’ edéxer ryvorg. Zeunius, ab omni- 
bus discedens, audacissime sic correxit: wayr’ édoxes’ rnvoug cypa weptawao’ 
éraipovg. Agmen claudat novissima Graefii conjectatio: obdeig f ov xUrpay 
ely’, ob KYU’ Wavra Tepicod, avr’ Eddxee rHvotg? aypag wevia ‘oriv traipa. 
Hesychius, xvi, rd tAdyeoroy.” Kiessl. 


18. OrtBopévay wadriBay. ‘* Quid 
sit OAcBouévy cadvBn, nescierunt in- 
terpretes. Est autem ‘casa angusta.’ 
Sic wédtc OABopéivyn ‘urbs angusta.’ 
de quo Pollux rx. Ilvynpdy xadd- 
Bny vocat Thucydides et Arrianus. 


gantur aque maris motu superbo et 
delicato casulz affluentes. [With this 
interpretation of rpugepdy an antithesis 
might be supposed between it and 
OA: Bopévay, in the sense of ‘‘afflictam,” 
as it was generally translated.] Vel 


Quod perinde est. Locus autem Ar- 
riani, qui peropportunus est, hic ad- 
scribi meretur. Est autem in Expedit. 
Alexand. vi 23. Odrocg izavedOuy 
dmnyyerev adutag rivdg xaradafeiv 
azo (for. tri) rov aiysadovd ty Kadv- 
Bate rrcynpaic.” Toup. 

Ib. rpugepdy mpocivaxs. ‘* Apud 
Philippum, Epig. 58, ipsa cadvBn vo- 
catur rpugepn’ kAnpare wPdg TPUgE- 
py recvopévp xadvBny. Ubi frustra 
est Jacobsius legens rpupepdy xtdapor' 
rpugepr) KaAUBy est casa palmite cir- 
cumfuso gestiens, et quasi delicate et 
superbe se ostentans. Qui sensus vocis 
rpugepdc nescio an non huic Nostri 
loco possit accommodari, ut intelli- 


eipwrtkwc hoc dictum puta, conferens 
ea que sequuntur, ver. 34. ri yap 
wouty dy iyo rig x. rr,” Briggs. 

‘* rpugepdy wpoovnxey est ‘leniter 
adnatare,’ s. ‘adfluere,’ ut supra xx. 
7, rpvpepdy AaXeiv, ‘molliter,’ ‘de- 
licate loqui,’ sive ‘ pronunciare.’ ” 
Harl. 

The language and versification of 
this and the preceding line are admi- 
rably adapted to the scene which they 
describe, a lonely fishing cot planted 
on a tongue of land, approached on 
all sides by the gently plashing sea. 
The darkness of night, too, is upon the 
landscape, and the moon has not yet 
reached the zenith. 
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21. gdav. J. H. Voss conjectured abddy. 


22. Weddovrat, pir. 


“ Al. Pebdovro, dita. Codex unus apud Gaisf. exhibet 


Wevdovro, & dire. Propter sequens ép¢accoy videtur imperfectum prestare. Lego 


Webdovr’, & pide, quod et conjecerat Taylorus, vel d gire. 


Grefio judice recte 


etiam presens legitur: ‘ pergunt mentiri’ qui hoc ‘ dixerunt,’ quamdiu non re- 


futantur.” Briggs. 


19. od7w rdv péicaroy dpdpoy avvev. 
Compare Id. vi. 10, xotxw rdy pe- 
caray dddy ayupec,...xai tiv’ d0i- 
ray tvpopec, where cai follows ot7w 
in the Apodosis. On 4é, in similar cir- 
cumstances, as here in the following 
verse rovc do’, Kiessl. observes: ‘dé 
in apodosi post otzw, ut solent Greeci 
in apodosi post particulas temporales 
inferre. vid. Herm. ad Hymn. Homer. 
in Ven. p. 107, et ad Viger. p. 758. 
sic etiam post ai Idyll. 1. 11, et xxrx. 
17.” 

Compare 
‘¢Necdum orbem medium nox horis 

acta subibat : 

Haud segnis strato surgit Palinurus.’ 
Virg. Ain. un. 512. 

20. giroc wévoc. Kiessl., Briggs, 
&c., render ‘‘ amicus labor.” Perhaps 
it is rather to be regarded here as @ 
paraphrase of the possessive pronoun, 
in sense of ‘‘ their wonted” labour. So 
Passow translates it in v. gAo¢. 

21. trvoy drwodpevor. Compare 
Agath. Schol. Jac. Del. Epigr. v. 87. 
yAukepoy cpa rapwodpeva. Leonid. 


> 


Epigr. Jac. Del. Epigr. viz. 108, 

éioripioy xwoy adrwoaro wrodAdctc 
imvoy 

9 yentc weviny TAarGic dpuvopivn. 

Ib. ‘* jpePov gddy est: loquendi fa- 
ciebant initium, ut dicitur rd» pidoy 
éyelpecy apud Platon. de Rep. p. 272. 
D. Memorabile est gd de ‘ colloquio.’ 
deidey frequens apud recentiores pro 
‘dicere, narrare.’” Fy. Jac. This sense 
of won requires the support of ana- 
logy. With the use of é9é@w in this 
passage compare xpadiny ipéOeocoy 
aviat. Apoll. Rhod. m. 1103, and 
ibid. 618, and d\dog & dAXay cday- 
yay lic cepardgwvor épiOile payadiy. 
Telestes apud Athen. lib. x1v. § 40, 
and, perhaps, fjpe0e rdy ’Agpoviray. 
Mosch. ui. 85, if that be the correct 
reading. 

22-25. Asphalion argues, from the 
number of dreams which he has seen, 
that summer nights are not shorter 
than those of winter. 

24. ‘* dosidoy sepissime pro cidoy 
ponitur; ne quid frustra tentes.” Ja- 
cobs. ‘Ita Idyll. v. 3, tcopHre. vut. 
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25. **Graefius scribit: yodvoy rai virreg @yovre; bene. Precedentia ita: 
pt) ANaOdpar, rird xpHua; verba enim p72) AaPdpay, si per se interrogationem 
faciant, nullum habere sensum. Germanice esset: ‘hab’ ich vergessen, was 


das ist ?” Kiessl. 


But the sense of p27) AaOduny; is obvious enough, and the repetition of the 


hac is suited to the character of the passage. 
e 


Hermann conjectured, with 


approbation of Meineke, x) AdOe p'; ri rd xypijpa; It is unnecessary to 
notice the other emendations that have been suggested. 
26. D. Heins., followed by Valcken. Brunck, and Gaisf., transpose adro- 
parwe from the beginning of next verse to this, and substitute ’AcgaXiw» for it. 
This arrangement avoids the necessity of any sense being supplied before ydp, 


as in the version, ‘tu vituperas «statem pulchram, immerito, nam— .” 


arl, 


places a note of interrogation after @époc, adding ‘‘sensus est: ‘ adcusasne’ s. 
‘culpasne pulcram estatem ?’ male agis non est quod incuses; ‘nam’ (sepius ita 


yap construi, ut nonnulla sint supplenda, satis constat:) &c. &e.’ 


Grefe proposes either pH, ‘opariwy, péupy 7b xaddy Bépoc; with an interro- 
gation, or py—péipwyy, in the sense of forbidding, and considers the collocation 
of avropdrwe in the next verse to be too happy to allow of the transposition 


proposed by D. Heins. 


1}, égocdeciy. xt. 28, iordwy. Adde rv. 
46. tcaxodetc. x11. 61, icaxotcac. VI. 
88, gwrd¢ sicaiwy.” Kiessl. 

25. pn rabduny; ri rd xpjpa; Xpd- 
voy O at vicrec Exovre; 

These separate and repeated inter- 
rogations appear just what might be 
expected from a person awaking from 
sleep, and still partially distrusting his 
own perceptions. Thus Wuest. and 
others render the passage, ‘* Num 
fallor? Quid hoc rei est? An moram 
trahunt noctes.” Cf. V. R. 

With ri rd ypjpa; Cf. Eur. Cyclop. 
99; sch. Choeph. 9, and Prom. 298; 
Aristoph. Eccl. 311, &c. 

26. ‘Acgadiwy. Macrobius Satur- 
nal. 1. 17, mentions this name as a 
title of Neptune, in sense of ‘‘stabi- 
liens.” Hence Harl. and others have 
conceived that the word is here used in 


an indignant apostrophe to that deity. 
But it is obviously the name of the 
fisherman addressed. In Odyss. tv. 
126, it occurs as the name of a ser- 
vant of Menelaus. 
"Aggadiwy 0 dp’ biwp imi xeipag 
Eyever, 
érpnpdc Sepdrwy Meverdouv xvdadi- 
proto. 
Ih. pépgy rd caddy Bépoc. Compare 
Estatem inorepitans seram Zephyros- 
que morantes. 





Virg. Georg. rv. 138. 
pépdecOa occurs with the Dat. of 
the person blamed in Id. x1. 67. 

I6. Wuest. remarks the difference 
between ypdévoc and catpéc, defining 
the latter here to mean ‘‘ ‘tempus con- 
stitutum,’i. e. certis finibus ad certam 
normam circumscriptum.” 

27. Kiessl. corrects Warton’s and 
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28. riyv. ‘‘encliticum hic, quod observandum. Vid. Buttm. Gr. ampl. 1. § 


72, p. 295.” Wuest. 


Kiessl. more correctly reads riv, as in the text, cf. Gloss. 


on Id. xv. 89. Meineke follows Hermann in exhibiting rox. 


31. pepizev. 
32. ** Procul dubio legendum : 


So Kiessl., Boisson., Meineke, and Wuest., with the authority 
of two MSS. instead of the Vulg. pepiZer. 


Briggs suggests pepiZwv. 


Sc yap ay eixaly ard roy vdov, ovrocg apitroc 
Eoriy dvetpoxplrac. 6 dtddoxaddg tort wap’ @ voue. 


Manifesto extulit proverbium Grecum, quod Cicero (de Divin. m1. 5), ita vertit: 


‘ wv bene conjiciet, vatem perhibebo optumum.’ 
be 


4 


Idem vult eadem clausula, 6 


doxanédg tort rap’ 7 vovc’ ‘Optimus magister,’ h. e. ‘interpres est, qui men- 
i 


tem bonam gerit.’ A 
nostro meliore.” Scaliger. 


Harl.’s erroneous versions of rapiGa, 
observing ‘‘ At wapéBa neque ‘ pro- 
greditur,’ neque ‘absolvit’ significat: 
potius, ‘ tempus non sponte sua contra 
leges nature extra cursum suum eva- 
gatur.’” 

28. a dpovric kérrowa paxpay Tay 
vuxra wot riv. Toup. cites Apollo- 
dorus Comicus in Galatea, apud Sto- 
baeum, p. 788. 

Totg yap peptpywoiy re cai AvroUpé- 
vo 
araca vdt Eoxe daivesOar paxpda. 

Compare Hor. 1. Epist. 1. 20. 

Ut nox longa quibus mentitur amica, 
diesque 
Lenta videtur, &c. 

29-32. Asphalion asks his comrade 

has he ever learned to interpret 


i conjungunt cum superioribus, non malo sensu: sed puto 
Grefe, objecting to wxatz being taken in a pass. 
sense, proposes ev yap dy eixdEyc card rév vdov" ovroc aptorog, etc. 
same reason Briggs suggests ed ydp dy eixagacc. 

signification of »xatg, and in the reading in the text. 


For the 
Kiessl. acquiesces in this 


dreams, as he has seen a good one, in 
the benefit of which he wishes his com- 
panion to have a share. There appears 
to be a sort of saturnine humour in the 
expression in v. 31, rwveipara ravra 
pepizev. 

32. ob yap vexakyZ card roy véor" 
This compliment paid by Asphalion to 
his partner's sense, seems to be jus- 
tified by the discretion of his reply at 
the close of the piece, especially by 
that of the last verse. 

Ib. ovrog dpicroc, &c. 

Briggs cites, in illustration, Ausch. 
Pers. 222. 
ravra Oupéparric wy cor mpevpevag 

mapyveca. 

Eurip. Helen. 763, 
yvopn 8 dpiorn payric, yr’ eb Bovria. 
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36. dopevoc iv papvy. Palmer suggests Oauxy; Reiske aidvoc ty Wappy. 
Kiessl. d\Avyvoc iy sevice for éy pnypine Briggs would read this : ‘the 
preceding line thus : 

reiuevoc aipopévy mori cipart, undé nabebswr, 
Govog €v pvAAOLC. 

Wuest. gives in his text ’AAX’ Svoc éy pany, observing ‘‘ Nos viam mons- 
trante saltem Boisson. codicum Mediol. et Paris., tum edit. Ald. lectionem in 
textis exhibemus.” Brunck proposes this emendation, the latter part of which 
Sanctamand had suggested in his Mss. Not. ri dé; Adymov év tovraveip, pavri 
yet catty &ypay 760 Exe, explaining ‘‘ quid vero? i. e. quid nobis deterius fiet, 
si tempus colloquiis triverimus ? ‘ Oleum, vt aiunt, in prytaneo,’ i. e., vt oleum 
nunquam in prytaneo deficit, sic ‘ nunquam locus iste sine piscibus est,’ quos, 
quando libuerit capiemus.” 

37. Reiske conjectured gavri yap aypumviay rd" Exe’ ‘* «nam aiunt, illam’ 
lucernam in prytaneo ‘insomnium agere pro salute civium.” 


And payrig y’ dptorog Sori eixaZet 
cadgeic. 
as quoted by Reiske. 

34. In addition to his friend’s abi- 
lity to solve a dream, which supplies 
one reason for his being informed of 
it, Asphalion further observes, that 
there is leisure now for its considera- 
tion, ri yap mroijy dy Exon rig kw. r. X. 

36. dopevoc vy papyvyw. These words 
and the rest of the line and follow- 
ing verse, have given much trouble 
to the commentators, cf. V. R. Harl., 
who adheres to the vulgate as in the 
text, explains: ‘‘negat piscator, se 
posse ‘suaviter, sine metu et periculo’ 
dormire iy pdpyvy (oumero singulari 
poetice pro plurali posito) h. e. in 
aspero sibique molesto et pericu- 
loso.” 

Dah! renders ‘‘neque dormiens cum 
voluptate in fruticibus spinosis.” If 
the reading be correct, the fisherman 


must be supposed to apply the term 
pépvoc, in contempt to the Bpvoc adoy 
which is mentioned in v. 7 as being 
the material of their beds. 

37. 7d O& AKyveoy tv rpvraveip* gar~ 
ri yap duiv dypay r60’ Exetv. The fol- 
lowing is Stroth’s explanation of this 
much disputed passage, to which 
Kiessl. justly gives the preference : 
««¢Explices queso somnium, quoniam 
otium habemus: nam neque dormire am- 
plius possumus ob strati insuavitatem, 
neque jam aliquid peragere ob noctis 
tenebras; neque nos pauperes tene- 
bras illas pellere possumus, quum Av- 
xvioy non habeamus, neque dypa nos- 
tra tam frequens et ampla est, ut ad 
illud comparandum sufficiat; Avyveor 
enim incendere divitum et presertim 
prytanei est, cui, ut aiunt, semper fa- 
cultates magnz redeunt, ita ut sumtus 
in Ady 0» facile facere possit.” Notum 
est illud loquendi genus, ut id, quod 
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deesse alicui significare volumus, al- 
teri tribuamus; ut, si pauper quis di- 
cat, ‘vinum bibere divitis est,’ id idem 
foret ac si diceret, ‘meum non est:’ 
pertinet huc illud effatum Christi 
Matth. xr. 8, idod of rd padacd gopovr- 
rec by roic otxotc réy Baoiéwy eioiv: 
pro ove eisiv iy rg tpnuw. Eodem modo 
rd dé Ady mow tv rpvraveiy idem est ac 
7d O& ADXv0y Npiv ode eoriv. Alterum 
illum gayri ydp alty dypay réd txew 
tanquam piscator dicit ; piscatori enim 
fiypa et mXovrog seu potius reditus 
idem est: aiiy dypayv éxew igitur ex 
ore piscatoris valet vrepm)ovrety, aut, 
quod nos dicimus, ‘bestandige Ein- 
nahme haben.’ réé’ denique ad mpv- 
raveioy refero, non ad Ady»0¥.” 

To the same effect Harl., who ob- 
serves: ‘* In prytaneo Atheniensi super 
aram Veste inxestinctus alebatur ig- 
nis. Etiam Syracusis, et in aliis Greecize 
urbibus fuerunt prytanea cum lucerna 
ardenti et igni Veste perpetua, v. Me- 
ursii Athen. Attic. m. cap. 8, p. 847, 
sq. in Thes. Gronov. vol. 1v. ed. Ven. 
Casaub. ad Athen. xv. cap. 19, Span- 
hem. de Vesta et Prytanibus Grecor. 
p. 679, sqq. et 699. sqq. in Thes. Grae- 
viano Antiqq. vol. v. ed. Venet. Etiam 
fingere possumus, aut piscatores haud 
procul abfuisse Syracusis et vidisse 
noctu prytanei lucernam ignemque 
ardentem; [At vix in prytaneis lu- 
cerna eo loco fuit collocata, ejus ut 
flamma phari instar e longinquo pros- 
pici posset. Nam non omnia prytanea 
habuerunt lychnum similem illi, quem 


Dionysius Minor in prytaneo Taren- 
tino posuerat, memoratum apud Athen. 
xv. c. 19, in quo tot lampades arde- 
bant, quot habet annus dies. Kiessl.] 
aut statuere, formulam illam in ser- 
mone familiari pro proverbio usurpa- 
tam fuisse.” 

Casaubon, in his comment upon 
Athen. lib. xv. c. 19, p. 628, takes a 
different view of this passage: ‘* Quo- 
niam maxima cum religione solitum 
caveri, ne olei defectu lucerna in Pry- 
taneo exstingueretur, natum ex ea re 
proverbium est, rd A\vxw0y év rpura- 
veiw, quo utebantur, quando perpe- 
tuam et nunquam deficientem alicuius 
rei copiam volebant significare. Sane 
quidem eo sic usus est Theocritus 
Idyll. xxi. cuius locus doctissimos 
viros mire habuit exercitos. Asphalion 
piscator interpretationem somnii a so- 
dali petit, ac ne forte hoc ipsi dene- 
garet socius, rationes duas affert, cur 
aequum sit, hoc sibi concedi. Prior 
est: quod suppetat otium ad tales co- 
gitationes: quando neque aliquid agere 
eorum quz postulat usus, queant prop- 
ter noctem: neque diutius dormire 
propter strati insuavitatem. Sequitur 
altera ratio: rd d& Avyy. KT. A. que 
ita interpretamur: Jam vero cur de 
victu simus solliciti, causa non est: 
certam enim habemus spem, nos, cum 
mane surgemus, aliquid omnino cap- 
turos: neque magis defuturam nobis 
a&ypay, quam lucernz, que in prytaneo 
semper ardet, deficit unquam oleum. 
Securitatis hujus causam reddit, quod 
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39. decrevdv. 
tion. Thus in Id. xm. 32-3: 


Warton would prefer dechsydc, which is an obvious construc- 


ixBavreg oO ezi Oiva, cara Cuyd daira wivoyro 


OetedXevol: 
Compare, too, 


a e rd 
avira rérrie 


wotpévac évdiovc regudraypéivoc, Id. xvi. 95. 
X9ldg y’ tANAOVOEY dx’ doreog. Id. xxv. 56, ete. 


Cf. Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 714, obs. 2, b. 
Cf. Gloss. 


ea pars maris, ubi piscaturi erant, 
piscosa admodum esse vulgo crede- 
batur. [Sanctamand in a MS., Not., 
and Meineke also, took this view, which 
the occurrence of ¢ayri makes very 
improbable. The former writes ‘‘ réde 
non est, quod hactenus existimarunt, 
réde Avyviov: sed réde rd Oardoone 
pépoc. Elliptica phrasis commentato- 
ribus imposuit. Inquit Piscator: ‘Quid 
enim habeo quod agam, vigilans ad 
mare? Nam de captura parum sum 
sollicitus: semper enim hic adest.’ 
Adxnoy dy Ipvraveiw proverbium est 
de rebus qus nunquam deficiunt aut 
locum deserunt.’’] Existimamus obscu- 
rissimi loci hanc esse mentem. Minus 
probamus magnorum virorum inter- 
pretationem, qui referunt ad genus 
piscationis, que fit nocte ad ignes. 
Sed quod aiunt, non convenire pisca- 
toribus Siculis, qui tantum loca vicina 
piscationibus suis norant, ut de Athe- 
niensium prytaneo loquantur: respon- 
demus, non de illo prytaneo ipsos 
sentire, quod Athenis fuit: verum de 
eo, quod in ipsorum urbe Syracusis. 
Nulla siquidem urbs in tota Grecia 


But there is no necessity for the change, 


olim fuit, que suum prytaneum non 
haberet.” 

Again, Villoison: ‘‘ Non magis so- 
piri possumus quam ila semper vigil 
nostri Prytanei Syracusani lucerna, 
que semper, quod fama accepi, dypay 
€xet, i. e., perpetuo alimento, oleo sem- 
per instituto, suscitatur.” 

Musgrave suggests another inter- 
pretation: “Vox gayri proverbium aut 
scomma populare indicare videtur. 
Confer Eid. x1v. 51, sed id quo perti- 
nere possit nescio, nisi forte mos erat 
évéyupa que creditor ex debitoris domo 
auferebat (vid. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Nub. vers. 240), in Prytaneum deferre. 
Tum enim facilis et hujus et prece- 
dentis versus interpretatio. Dicet 
utique piscator, lampadem sibi cum 
reliqua supellectile in Prytaneum mi- 
grasse; ibi enim, quod aiunt, predam 
nunquam deficere.” 

‘<If this passage refer to that Pry- 
taneum at Athens (where a fire, sa- 
cred to Vulcan, was kept constantly 
burning), there might be an impro- 
priety in such an allusion, as Scaliger 
remarks; for we cannot suppose two 
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42. pepasra. Meineke reads BeBaira, an emendation mentioned by H. 
Stephens, who would explain it by Tmesis for tuBsBawra zéirpg. Valcken. 
also gives this reading the preference. Kiess]., in support of the text, com- 


pares orevdwy in 


roic dt perd yptmedc re yépwr, witpa re réTuKTae 
Aexpag, ig’ g owrediwy, péya Cixrvoy ig drow Edxee 


6 mpioBug. Id. 1. 41. 


ignorant fishermen acquainted with a 
place so remote from their labours. 
But it appears, that there was a place 
in their neighbourhood named Pryta- 
neum, where nocturnal lamps were 
fixed, for the convenience of fishing by 
night. To this circumstance Sanna- 
zarius alludes: 
Dumgue alii notosque sinus, piscosa- 
que circum 
Z£quora collustrant flammis, aut linea 
longe 
Retia, captivosque trahunt ad littora 
pisces. 
See second Eclogue.” Polwhele. 
Wuest., who reads &\X’ évoc iy 
papyy in the preceding part of the 
verse, gives this explanation: ‘‘ Duo 
proverbia continentius: dX’ évoc éy 
papyy ‘sed asinus in spinis,’ sc. dormi- 
verit; rd dé Avymov ty rpurarveiy, 
‘lychnus contra in Prytaneo nunquam. 
Otio enim non fruitur, quum ei sem- 
per adsit quod agat. dypay piscator 
appellat oleum, lucernae infusum, usus 
vocabulo ad suam artem accommodato, 
Similis igitur ille, dum insomnis est, 
videtur sibi esse lucernae prytanei, 
Nunquam otiosae, ut nec ipsum somni 
otiosum esse patiuntur. Verisimile 
autem fuisse proverbium de homine dia 
noctuque ad laborem intentum ‘lucerna 
in Prytaneo.’” 


.fence of the text: 


Jb. The last observations of Aspha- 
lion appear to have tried the patience 
of his companion, as they assuredly 
have of others, hence Néye poi xore, 
‘dic mihi tandem.’ 

38. ‘‘Aéywy abundat hic, ut sepe fit 
in talibus, Herod. rv. 36, roy ydp wep 
"ABaptog Adyor rov AEyopivov elvas 
‘YxrepBépew ob éyw, NEywv Gv Tow 
dioréy, x...” Fr. Jac. Wuest. re~ 
fers to Bornem. ad Xenoph. Conviv. 
1.5. Harl., to Schrader ad Museum, 
p. 270, sqq. Kiessl. observes in de~ 
‘‘talis orationis 
latitudo et abundantia ingenio hujus 
piscatoris summam alteri in narrando 
diligentiam inculcantis convenientissi~ 
ma est.” Perhaps Aéywy resumes dy», 
while zdyra follows pavvaoy. 

39. év elvadiown wévororv. Cf. Pyth. 
1. 145, eivddstoy révoy txoicag. 

40. dexvedvreg év pg. ‘ Hune 
locum perperam sollicitavit Piersonus, 
Aurveiy iv wpg est ‘tempestive coe- 
nare.’ Nos Angli, ‘to sup in season.’ 
Polybius, xvi. 21. ‘O dé SiXorolpny tw 
wpg wapayyetiag demrvoroteicbas roig 
’"Axaic, iye tay Sbvamy ex rig 
Teyéac. Quae verba notanda. Cete- 
rum hue egregie facit Artemidoras 
Oneirocrit. 1. 8. Mndéy dtagipey vopi~ 
Sovrac eig rpdyvwoww ryv vixra THC 
npépag, pyre rv dsiiny éoxioay TiS 
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43. tx eadkapwy. Valcken. conjectured éx cadkapw, which occurred to the pre- 


sent editor also. 
| 45. iy@ba cjywv. ‘Sic infra 


Compare réy er ee v. 47. 
Eid. xxvi. iyvia pro iyyvdéy ante nostram dant 


omnes Edd. Monet Schaeferus (x Oda restituendum esse Bianori Ep. m. v. 2, ex 


Cod. Vaticano. 


Sed vulgata lectio bene se habet. 
apud Stratonem, sed metro non postulante; item é¢pva pro d¢gpuy. 
hee forma occurrit, mihi persuasum est vitium subesse. 


’Oogva pro dod» legitur 
Ubicunque 
Lego itaque hoc loco 


in Qvorxnywr, scil. dproy payrebopat.” Briggs. 


deine rpwtac, tay cunpérpws Cywr ric 

Tpogic xabevdy ric, éwel at ye duerpor 

rpogai ovdé mpdc airy Tg ty wapéxou- 

ory ideiy rd adnGic.” Toup. 

_ Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 74. 

4l. rag yaorpoc égerdoped’. ** Ad- 
modum festiva hac piscatoris narratio 
qua qui non multum habent ad come- 
“dendum ventri parcere dicuntur. Haud 
illepide nostrates: ‘wir verdarben 
uns den Magen dabei nicht.’” Wuest. 
Compare 

Avidos vicinum funus ut egros 

Exanimat, mortisque metu sibi parcere 
cogit. Hor. 1. Sat. rv. 126. 

42. cabeadopevog 0 eddxevoy ixOvac. 
Cf. 
wep rac Obvywe oxomiazeras “Odwtg 0 

ypevéve. Id. 1. 26. 

Nunc in mole sedens moderabar arun- 
dine linum. Ovid. Met. x11. 923. 
43. ix eaddpwy bé rrAdvoy Karéceoy 

éOwday. Cf. 

-———— QO, qui pendentia parvo 

Era cibo celas, moderator arundinis. 

Ov. Met. vu. 855. 

44, nai rig TOY Tpagepwy wpétaro’ 
scih. idwdijc. Compare dvdpdc épstac- 
Oat, Id. xxrv. 124. 

45. maca ciwy aptwo payreverac. 


Compare Lucret. lib. rv. 992. 


Venantumque canes in molli sepe 
quiete 

Jactant crura tamen subito, vocesque 
repente 

Mittunt, et crebras redducunt naribus 
auras, 

Ut vestigia si teneant inventa fera- 
rum ; 

Expergefacteique sequuntur inania 
seepe 

Cervorum simulachra, fugse quasi de- 
dita cernant, 

Donec discusseis redeant erroribus ad 
se. . 

Petronius, cap. 104. 

Et canis in somnis leporis vestigia la- 
trat. 

Esch. Eumen. 126. 

dvap Owwxetc Opa, ckayyaive 0 dep 

ciwy piptvay ovmor ixhixwy méovov. 

Eustathius de Ismenise et Ismenes amo- 

ribus, lib. x. p. 369. womep yap voig 

wetvauroc dproyv gavrazerat, cai bdwp 

dvetpoc TH Owdyri, o'rwe ipwoy Wuxy 

wavra mwpo¢ éipwra peramwdarrerat. 

With this use of pavyreveoOac compare 

that in Nonnus, Dionys. lib. v. p. 152. 

TC VOEPY puKTiipt Tapa cpupa gopBa- 
6o¢ bAng 

Onpog donpayroo kiwy pavreveras O0- 
By. 
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48. Following the Ald., and with some MSS. authority, Reiske reads rw 
pe (Ald. xeipe) retvdpevat repixdwpevoy evpoy dyHva’ ‘ ambee manus contentz 


inveniebant certamen tortuosum s. contentiosum.” 


Herm. reads and explains as 


follows: ‘‘Scribendum puto: roy cddapor 3 bd TH Kivqparog ayxbroy elyoy 


Tw xépe, recvdpevoy reptxhwpevor. evpoy dywva, Mic xév thw péyar (yOvv agav- 


poréporat oddpotc. Hocdicit: ‘Arundinem manus tenebant motu piscis curva- 
tam, quum inflexa tenderetur.” Copula, que, si post elyow, ut vulgo, interpun- 
gitur, abesse non potest, recte abest post evpor, quod voce magis intenta pro- 
nuntiandum est, quo significetur Syrwe eipov.” Briggs emends 

“Srp Xépe TELvdmEVO’ TWEptKEipEvoY EVPOY Aywva 
‘ Qua re manus extentas sentiens certamen me circumdans inveni.’ rq pro v¢’ 
ov. Vel finge rq a repeceluevov gubernari, sc. ry cadapy.” 

49. iy@iyv. ‘Tum iy@v' scripsi pro iy@bv, praeeunte Wernickio ad Thry- 
phiod. p. 290, qui verissime monet oxytona substantiva in vc et nominativum et 
accusativum producere.” Meineke. Wuest., in support of the correption of -vy 
observes: ‘‘ Cuius usus ex Pindaro serioribusque poetis certa aliquot exempla 
dedit Spitzner. Prosod. § 40, 1, not. Fr. Iacobs. in Not. Crit. ad Anth. Palat. 
p- 692. Pflugk. ad Eurip. Androm. 356.” 

ib. Briggs, asserting that cidnpoc has no plur., emends 


‘ric piv Edw péyay ixOdy, dpaupédrepog 62 cidapog. 
Subaudito 7. Id est, ‘quomodo magnum caperem piscem, cum tamen exiguus 


esset hamus.’” But a plur. cidypa, rd, does occur, cf. Passow, and the word here 
does not denote the metal, but an instrument made of it, and in this sense the 


plur. has the analogy of caddpwy in v. 43, and rdyxiorpia in v. 57. 


Ib. ix8ta. This is an unusual form 
of the accus., occurring only in later 
writers. Cf. Matth. Gr. G. § 82. Obs. 
‘2, who refers to Schef.’s note on 
Theocr. Id. xxv1.17. ia’ iyvv’ dvepu- 
cacas. scil. * iyyd’. Rarior forma accu- 
sativi. (Qa restituendum Bianori 11. 
v. 2. ée¢da usurpat Strato, Lv. y. I. 
égpta idem xxv. v. 1.” Schef. Cf. 
V.R. 

46. The fish took the hook, and his 
blood began to flow. As the angler 
held his rod with the point sufficiently 
elevated to prevent the snapping of 
his tackle, it was curved v7é r& xiy7- 
parog of the victim. And so during 
vv. 48, 49, the process of playing the 
fish proceeds. Then, in v. 50, the an- 


gler strikes his game again, probably 
observing that his strength was well 
nigh exhausted. 

48. rw yéipe rervdpevoc, wepi rvwoa- 
Aov evpoy dyHva. Kiessl. follows Zeune 
in thus pointing the vulgate reading. 
The latter renders the line ‘‘ manus 
extendi et in bellua tractanda labo- 
ravi.” Kiessl. compares the phrase 
wept re elvat or éxev. Briggs objects 
to the use of rw for ra with xépe. “Tod 
pro rd xépe apud probatos scriptores 
reperiri non inficias eo, sed est hoc 
quidem, ut monet Wartonus, ex Attica 
forma: neque cum raty xecpoty supra 
dixerit Theocritus video quare hoc 
loco genus mutaverit.” rw yépe revd- 
pevoc either means that he grasped the 
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TOS mev E\o peyav iyOvv adavporépoot otdapors. 
3 e a ) 
iF dropysvacKoy To Tpoparos, npeua wea, 50 


‘ , > 7 Q 9 ee yv 
Kat vuéas éxadaka, xal ov hevyovros eretva. 


50, 51. The vulgate ~... ap’ dué vita; 
Kai vity xaderic: 

which is rendered ‘‘ num me punges? Et pungeris graviter,” is derived from 
the Junt. Ed., and appears to be destitute of MSS. authority. Otherwise 
dp’ inet vitec; ought not be displaced, as Hermann’s explanation of that 
clause is aufliciently satisfactory, and it has, moreover, that presumption in 
oe of its genuineness which arises from its being by much the less obvious 
reading. 

Hern, reads the passage thus: ¢i0’ bropisvdorwy rH rpwparoc, ap’ ive 
vitac; Kai vitac, éyddaka’ cai ob gebyovrog, Erecva. and observes: ‘‘ Mimicam 
orationem, quz in hoc versu est, 10’ dropipvaokwy rw rpabparog, ap’ epi vi- 
Zecc; parum intellexerunt interpretes. Volebat piscator hoc glia hesitabam, 
quid facerem; inde piscem accepti vulneris admonens, tentabam, quid facturus 
esset. Pro his postremis verbis admodum venuste dicit, dp’ ¢ué vier; i.e. 
‘certe tu me non vulnerabis, sed egote.’ Tum pergit, cai vitag, dydd\aita; i. e. 
repente arundine lesi piscem, statimque remisi: quumque ille non fugeret, eduxi 
eum. Plena oratio esset: motu arundinis pisci vulnus renovans, cogitabam, non 
tamen illum mihi, sed me illi metuendum esse.” Eldikius proposed dxroutpydoxwy 
— Hpipa vitac, Kijvut’ ad yaderic nai ob pedyovrog EGeva. Whence Briggs 
conjectured, . 
“0” vroutpyaoKwy TH Tpabparog Hosa vita. 

kai vitag éxadaka, cai ob petyorr’ evirava. — 
‘Tum admonens vulneris leniter pupugi, et cum pupugissem laxavi, et non fu- 

ientem intendi.’ Qui hamo et arundine piscantium mos est.” Kiessl., closely 
following the last critic, reads and observes: ‘ 10 dropipvaoxwy TH Tpwparog 
npépa vota, cai vitac Exadaka, cai od pevyovrog éreeva. Quatuor libri vers. 
riore habent viZac, et versu posteriore ¢yadata manifesto latet in depravatis 
ectionibus. Locus autem sic est intelligendus: ‘‘admonens piscem de vulnere 
leniter pupugi.” Hec ipsa vulneris admonitio inest in eo, quod leniter pen 
pungit experturus, an sauciatus aufugeret. ‘ Quumque pupugissem relaxavi’ 
scil. roy ka\apoy (pungere desii), ‘quumque piscis non fugeret, intendi,’ scil. 


rod with his hands far apart, the bet- accomplish his freedom), and having 
ter to resist the struggles of his game, _ struck him, slackened my line (expect- 
or is to be simply rendered, ‘‘straining ing that the anguish of this fresh wound 
with both my hands,” which seems the would make him run it out), and upon 
more probable interpretation. his not taking to flight, I hauled tight,” 
50, 51. The reading introduced by _ scil. ry oppedy, or ‘* drew in” roy iy- 
Meineke into thetext has been adopted. 6, as one or other is regarded as the 
The sense of the passage seems tobe: object of éxyadagta. Wuest. fell into 
‘s Then I struck him (by jerking the some strange mistake when he wrote 
hook in his mouth) to remind him of ‘in his explanation of the passage, 
the wound, gently(lest the fish, ifover- ‘‘immo manum piscatoris, qui eum at- 
pained, might, by a convulsive effort, tracturus erat, pupugit.” Cf. V. R. 
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“~ ~ 9 n“ 
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pn te Tlocedawve meAor wediAdapevos iydus, 


 TaXa TAS yAavKas Keynrcoy Aydutpiras. 55 


s # 2 AN > A 2 2 / > fF 
npeua O avrov éywy eK TMyKiaTpH amTeAVCA, 


, “ , \ ¥ 
[i WOTE TW OTOMATOS TayKioTpLAa xpuvaoV ExoLEV. 


roy kdAapor, et piscem denique, labore peracto, extraxi. 
nonnihil a Briggsii, non multum tamen.” 


reading, understanding éppurdy rather as the object of zretva. 


Recedit he ratio 
The present editor has adopted this 
Meineke too has 


introduced Briggs’ emendation, with a slight change, into the text: 
el@’ dropipvacnwy TH Tpwparog npép’ Evvéa, 
cai vibag éyddala, cai od pedyovrog Ereva, 
Warton proposes yépa 0, od gedyovrog, éreva. 
. 52. Meineke exhibits the emendation of Scaliger, #rvaa od’ dy. 
53. ‘*Ceeterum non animadverterunt Editores Tautologiam que inest verbis 


xpiceoy ixOdy ypvog Terveacpivor. 


Videndum an corrigi debeat dveihxuca 
xepoi roy ixOdv mavTa Tot Xpucy WeTUKACpHEvoY, 


Articulus voci ypiceoyr pree- 


fixus supervacaneus videtur, ad vocem iy@dy pene necessarius.” Briggs. This 
criticism seems very unsound. The repetition objected to is the result of an 


imitation of nature. 


The article which the emendation would introduce is bet- 


ter away after roy deOXoy in the same line, and the rq is unobjectionable before 


pvowm; and it is not prefixed to uploeey. 


up a golden fish, covered all over with the 
he asyndeton of the verse expresses the excitement of the veteran 


the stru 


le of my vision; I haule 
gold.” 


Thus the sense runs: ‘*I achieved 


‘angler as he recounts the triumphant conclusion of his efforts. 


52. Hvvo’ idwv. ‘Vox idwy signifi- 
cantissima est. Locus ita vertendus 
est: ‘ut piscem vidi, certamen illico 
confeci.’ Quod ex sequentibus patet. 
Haud dissimiliter Auctor u. Reg. xxi. 
29. Kai t@avdrwoev airév iv Mayeddw 
éy rg ideiy abréy. ‘ And he slew him in 
Megiddo, when he had seen him,’ i. e. 
‘as soon as he had seen him.’ Qui 
locus imprimis notandus. Ceterum 
scribendum, ut Dorismo suus honos 
habeatur.” Avvo’ idwy rby de9Xov. Quo- 
modo semel locutus est Theocritus. 
Poteris etiam vertere, ‘Certamen mihi 
visus sum confecisse.’ Quo sensu ver- 
bum idciy ab Artemidoro, ceterisque 
"Ovetpoxpiticay Scriptoribus, usurpa- 


tur, sed illud, opinor, verius.” Towp. 
Kiess]. and Wuest. follow the latter in- 
terpretation. The former compares 
eldov iuavroy in v. 41. The latter 
renders ‘‘ atque certamen, quod vide- 
bam (quod in somnio mihi offerebatur) 
confeci, s. atque certamen mihi visus 


‘sum confecisse.” 


Ib. rov deO\ov: ‘the struggle.” Fr. 
Jac. cites Oppian. Hal. ur. 303. évOev 
Evecra ’AXxyy apgorépwy Onnosat, olog 
GeOXog Mapvapivwy, dvdpdc re wai (x- 
Qvog éEXxopévoro. 

54. Odyss, x1r. contains a notable 
myth, illustrative of such a supersti- 
tion. 
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58. cai roy piy reornpor. *‘ Eadem dat Ed. Flor. nisi quod habet mtorijpat. 
sunt itaque in Codd. reperta. Ex Aldinis lectionibus, rai rdy piv micresoaca 
waa ye ray hwelparoyv, quas praebet paene easdem Cod. Vat. Reiskius effecit: 
nai roy piy rlorevoa, caddy ye roy 7) retparay: [‘ et illum quidem funibus alligavi, 
preclarum continentis futurum incolam’] — haec autem Eldikius: cavré@’ éme- 
mevoac dxaty y' ayov nxeipovde. In Edit. Br. sic e coniecturis scriptus legitur 
versus: cai rp piv wiovvoc, yaddoag rby éxnparoy lyOby [* et hoc auro fretus, 
sublato, suscepto amabili pisce, juravi’] —postea scribendum monuit dpag, pro 
xaraoag.” Valcken. ‘ rioretvoaca carn ye rov yanparoy C. cai rév piv mioret- 
caca Kaha ye roy Wanparoy 10. nal rév piv miorevoaca Karta ye Toy HTEIpLO 
11.” Gaisf. J. H. Voss conjectured cai rdv piv riorwoa, caddy ye roy Hrepu- 
ray. Zeune read wrAexryot “retibus” s. “sportulis,” ‘‘nempe ne quid ex tam 
pretioso pisce periret.” Kiessl.: cai rév piv wecorijpa y' avayor tx’ yreipoto: 
“‘atque hunc quidem obsequentem subduxi in continentem.” Ahlwardt, apud 
alia, cai r@ piv wicvvdc t earayoy év nrepow. Grefe, rai rdy piv orevoac 
dxan’ dyayoy nrepdray “et illum quidem festinans tacite absportavi, terrse 
habitatorem” factum; or rai rd» piv, oxedoac, caddy dyayor hraparay, “ pul- 
crum terre habitatorem.” Herm. cai roy piv wiorevoa cai dyayov arapwray, 
which Meineke has introduced into the text. 

59. Brunck conjectured wyoca pnxéri. 


58. The reading in the text, which 
is the vulgate, has been generally de- 
nounced, e. g.: ‘‘ Linea et hamo cap- 
tus fuerat piscis, et manu in littus ad- 
ductus, ibi hamo solutus. Quid iterum 
necesse est eum adducere, et quidem 
rudentibus, qui jam in littore humi ja- 
cet? Hzc mihi adeo visa sunt absurda, 
ut in contextu relinquere nefas duxe- 
rim.” Brunck. And again: ‘‘ Prepos- 
tera sane est vulgata lectio. Quid 
enim? Piscem hamo solvi, et deinde 
in continentem idque funibus trahi! 
Absit ut hec tam insulsa nostro impu- 
temus !” Wordsworth. Perhaps this ap- 
pearance of absurdity may be removed 
by its being remembered that the an- 
gler was sitting upon a rock when he 
hooked the fish, eldov tuavrdy iv wé- 
Tpg pepawra’, v.42, and there of course 
he freed him from the hook, &c. Now, 
whether this rock be imagined to have 
risen insularly near the shore, or to 
have jutted from it—and it must have 


done either, or it would not have been 
selected by the fisherman for the pur- 
suit of his craft—it is not unlikely that 
@ prize so precious might not be re- 
garded as secure, until it had been 
transferred from it to the mainland, 
especially as fish do occasionally make 
their escape after being unhooked, if 
the angler’s position be unfavourable. 
Kiessl., again, objects to xarijyor. 
‘* Verbum cardayey autem de pisce ex 
mari extrahendo et in terram subdu- 
cendo recte usurpari, nondum mihi per- 
suasi; hinc scribendum censui dyd- 
ye.” But by the view taken above, 
the verb assumes an usual significa- 
tion, whether it be rendered ‘‘I brought 
it down,” or ‘‘lowered it down to the 
mainland,” or be translated, with a 
reference to the idiom rardyeyv vaiy, 
“‘T brought it into port,” i.e. ‘* con- 
veyed it safely to the mainland.” The 
former interpretation is perhaps to be 
preferred, and if so, the verse may be 
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60. Meineke reads pevetv—Bacrrevoerv. The latter is found insome MSS. 


6]. w éve. 


tem, tévov, i. e. ‘hospitem,’ appellaverit, mihi non liquet. 


ut supra.” Briggs. 


‘¢ Quo jure piscator hic comitem suum in eadem casula degen- 


Mallem certe & @irg, 


64. “In textu reposuimus cum Reiskio, Valckenario, Brunckio aliisque lec- 


tionem edd. Flor. Ald. et aliquot cdd. nisi quod in his scribitur cidec. 


ulgata 


tamen lectio, ypiceoy eldeg H edpec, defendi potest, non ita quidem, ut ante 4 


suppleatur padXoy, sed ut # accipiatur 
‘aut’ pro ‘nec;’ ut Virgil. Ain. x. 592. 


ro ovdé, quemadmodum etiam interdum 
Kiessl. 


65. No MS. is cited in support of }zap, which first appears in the Junt. ed. 


The reading of the Ald. 


et pe yap Kywoowy Tovro ywpia ratra payrevoete, 
édxic roy brvoy Zarei roy. capxioy ix Ob. 


translated, ‘* and so I lowered him 
down with cords upon the mainland.” 
Cf. V. R. 

59. ‘‘ovxére post wxooca notandum: 
nam verba jurandi pn, pyxért, etc., 
cum infinitivo poni poscunt. V. Idyll. 
xxu. v. 134, xxvu. v. 34.” Schaef. 

6. XowSy. As in vy. 61, pgain. For 
such neuter accusatives jn adverbial 
- sense cf. Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 579, 4. 

61, 62. épade rdv yrwpar. Zeune 
explains: ‘‘animum, qui in dubio est, 
nec scit, quid capiat consilii, firma, et 
libera a dubitatione, ut habeat, quod 
certo sequatur sine metu.” Passow, 
Wuest., and others, give the same 
sense to the verb in this passage. 
Kiessl, sustains the ordinary interpre- 
tation, ‘*‘animum intende,’ scil. ut 
somnium recte interpreteris,” by lam- 


blich. de Vita Pythag. § 65, p. 134, rai 
Tov vouv iynpede taic perapoiac row 
Kéopov Cupdwviatc, and Moschus 111 
56, ipetoat rd ordpa. 

63. cai ov ye py Tpicong ‘Kai ad 
aliquid subauditum refertur ; cai rovro 
Opdow, cai od ye py rpicys.” Briggs. 

64. toa d2 Peddeory SWec. Ecclesias- 
ticus, xxxI. 7. HoNove éxddynoe ra 
évurma, cai iéirecov tXriZovrec in’ 
avroi¢. With the expression compare 
Aristoph. Av. 1166, 
toa yap adnOiic paiverai por Webdecu 

65. The text may be rendered, ‘* But 
if you will search those places (of 
which you dreamed) wide awake, not 
dozing, there is hope from your slum- 
bers. Yes, seek the fleshy fish, lest 
you die by starvation, although with 
golden dreams.” 
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A A rd Cy ~ 
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which is obviously most corrupt, was emended by Reiske into ei piy ydp cywo- 
owy kara ywpia ravra parevouc, tkrtoray Uryvwy xarec (h. e. ynree ‘desiderio’): 
‘nam si tu somnolentus,’ h. e. piger et remissus, ‘hasce per regiones queres 
scem carneum, propterea quod desideres sperata somnia,’ h. e. propterea quod 
inhies pisci aureo, cujus tibi species per insomnium est oblata et spes commota, 
‘vereor, ne tu pereas fame in ipsis illis tuis aureis insomniis.’ h. e. tametsi 
insomnia tua splendidis rerum specibus objiciendis te ludant, ductitentque atque 
exerceant.” Warton conjectured, «i piv dp’ ob kvywoowy rd rd x. T. p., Aric 
roy drvwy: Care roy—ipy cai Toic x. dv. ‘* Omissa somnolentia, si diligenter 
easdem illas aquas exploraveris, tuumque officium rite feceris, spes erit somni- 
orum, nec ea prorsus vana futura sunt. Exquire carneum piscem, ne forte 
pereas fame et aureis illis somniis.” Eldick. eldeg yap cywoowy. rv bi, ywpia 
ravra parevoac ebO0¢ tiv tarvov, Lara roy cape. iyO. Bindemann, idArida 
trav trvwy Zare roy—. The Count de Finkenstein, éAriocdwy bay. Kiessl. 
adopts Bindemann’s emendation, with a change in the punctuation. «i 0’ Sap, 
ov kywoowy, TY Ta ywoia ravra pareboec eXrrida THY trvwy, Fare K. 7. X. 
‘¢¢ Si tu vigilans—in his locis investigabis spem somni,’ h. e. piscem aureum, 
cujus tibi spes in somniis est excitata.” Other alterations too have been sug- 
gested, which it is needless to recite. 
67. cai ro. Valcken. proposed cay roic. Scaliger cai roic. Herm. rai coic. 


66. ixvicgréy Urvwy. Thereissome the beneficial result itself. The sen- 


similarity in the use of éA\7ideg in Id. 

Iv. 42, 

Oapceiy xpn, pire Barre’ ray’ atproy 
Eooer’ Gpetvor. 

irideg ev Zwosow avidmioro dé Oa- 
VOYTEC. 

*t Quid prohibet, quominus iz»wy ac- 

cipias de opibus, quas piscator sibi per 

somnum offerri erat visus ?” Fr. Jac. 

But there is no necessity for this forced 

interpretation of the word, which plain- 

ly implies the source from which the 

advantage might be expected, and not 


tence seems to mean literally—There is 
‘*a hope from the slumbers,” i. e. from 
the dream which you have just narra- 
ted; the drift of the observation being 
—If you will vigilantly seek your game 
in those places where you dreamed you 
caught the golden fish, the visions of 
your sleep may prove of some advan- 
tage ; but reveried inaction, though its 
dreams be of gold, has nothing better 
to expect than an empty stomach and 
a death of starvation: therefore Zdre 
roy capxivoy ix Buy. 








GLOSSARY. 


GLOSSARY. 


panna” cme 


IDYL XV. 


1. "Evdor, within, at home. tvda Bapurdvwc h évdot we- 
prorwpivwc, avtl rou Evoov, card yAwooav Lupaxovotwy, rpory 
rov v cic. Eustath. romdy trlppnua, wo ro Meyapoi, TvBoi. 
Schol. 

Wuest. and Wordsw. follow Herodian in not reading the cir- 
cumflex. The former refers toButtm. Gr. Ampl. §. 116, 6, not. 8; 
T. 1. p. 276. Cf. the old Lat. “ endo, indu.” This form occurs 
again in v. 77, and was restored by Casaubon in v. 55. It never 
appears in Homer. The Homeric ivdof: occurs in Id. xvi. 22, 
32, and 95, and also in v. 146. “Evdoy is found in Id. xxvit. 69. 

Ib. xpovy, at last. Compare Herod. 1. 80. Xpévy 82 me- 
advrwy auporiowy moAAwyv, érparovro of Avool, and ib. 1x. 62, 
we 88 ypdvy wor? éyévero. Eur. Phen. 302, 313, 1058, &. 

For the difference of the relations of Time which the Gen. Dat. 
and Acc. cases express, cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gr. §. 606, obs. 2. Salmasius 
follows the Schol. in reading the Dor. Gen. xpdvw. "Avri rod 
we Sia xpdvou. Compare ‘Q¢ xpdmog in Id. xrv. 2. 

2. FvOec = FADE. 

Ib. 8on = pa. “ See for a chair, Eunoa.” Toup. In illus- 
tration of this sense of dpa, Odyss. vit. 443, ide wopa, and 
Soph. Aj. 1165, oreicov xofAnv xawerdy ri’ idetvy rwo’, have been 
quoted. The following Latin parallels are supplied by John 
Wordsworth. Cic. Epist. ad Attic. v.1, ‘‘ Antecesserat Statius 
ut prandium nobis videret.” Terent. Heautontim. m1. 1, 50, * As- 
perum, Pater, hoc est; aliud lenius, sodes, vide.” Juvenal, Sat. vir. 
96, “Preconem, Cheerippe, tuis circumspice pannis.” “Opn oc- 
curs in its ordinary sense in v. 12, and Id. vit. 50. 


iv GLOSSARY. 


3. worlixpavov = xpdexpayvoy, 1. q. rpooxepaAaioy, a cushion 
for the head; also xaraypnoriie, a cushion for sitting on, 1. q. 
drnotooyv, as here. A chair thus furnished is termed in Id. xrv. 41, 
paXax? Sippaé; on which passage the Schol. writes, MaAaxac 63, 
mwapéaoy al yuvaixec padaxaic xaOnvrat.xafidpac we tv Supaxov- 
olac. The supplying of xpocxepdAaa in the theatre to the 
ambassadors of Philip is mentioned by Aéschines, évy ry xara 
Krnaipwvroc, § «fh, to heighten the picture which he presents of 
Demosthenes’ obsequiousness on that occasion. 

4. Uppy = vpiv. 

6. xkpnarle, tog, 4, @ man’s boot, reaching high up the Limb. 
Kpnidec, Hryouv, wavraxov xexpymiowptvot avopec, Aéyet S2 rode 
tv rg wéAa orpariwrac. Schol. “ Similiter aori¢ pro militibus 
et Adyxn Markl. ad Iphig. Aul.189. Attigit Schaefer ad Longum, 
p. 373.” Jacobs. Accurately speaking, it is not true that in 
expressions of this class one word is used as a substitute for ano- 
ther, but the attribute of the object which most engages the ob- 
server's attention is mentioned, instead of the object itself; and 
thus not merely is the presence of the latter implied, but likewise 
the prominence of the attribute. Thus when aozfg is used for a 
soldier, we may be sure, at least in correct writing, that the shield 
was the most imposing part of his accoutrement, as, indeed, we 
know it was in the case of the Argive forces. We may conclude 
similarly with regard to Adyyn, when it is employed, and so of 
kpnticec. Cf. Annot. 

Ib. xAapusngspoc, wearing a xAapvc, hence, as subst., a 
cavalier, The yAapuic was “a cloak or mantle, esp. worn by 
horsemen [“imprimis Macedonicorum, qui multi haud dubie in 
Ptolomei exercitu erant,” Wuest.] and the no: performing 
horsemen’s service, a8 meplaoAo, who laid aside the xAapic as 
soon as they became men, Jac. Anth.1. 1, p. 24. Meineke Me- 
nand. p. 367: in gen. a military cloak, esp. the general’s cloak, like 
the Lat. paludamentum ; more rarely of a civic dress, Locella, Xen. 
Eph. 1. 8. [This Warton would prefer here.] The yAanpic is 
first mentioned by Sappho: it was shorter than the yAaiva or 
iuarcov, being narrower, but (like it) was fastened by a brooch on 
the right shoulder, so as to hang over the left; sometimes it had 
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side pieces set on, called rrépvyee,. and in this shape was called 
the Thessalian or Macedonian cloak, v. Dict. of Antiqq. sub: v.” 
Passow. 

7. arputoc, not worn down. “ Hence of things unabating, 
e. p. wévoc, Pind. P. 4, 317, xaxd, Soph. Aj. 788; of a road, weari- 
some, never-ending, Theocr. 15, 7; of persons, indefatigable, Jo- 
seph.”—Passow. The Schol. on the passage in the Ajax explains 
the arptrwy a8 wodurpérwy, wavu kaxobvrwy; but without having 
recourse to this sense of the initial a, the transition is easy from 
“unworn” to unexhausted; and when this has become an epithet of 
labour in general, to a particular species of it, viz. a journey, 
which is the sense of éddé¢ here, rather than that of an actual 
road. I cannot understand how Valcken. and Kiessl. conceived 
arpurog to be an instance of adjectives with a twofold sense, ac- 
tive and passive. In this point of view the two significations 
would be “ unwearied” and ‘‘unwearying,” which is the opposite 
of the sense required. For such adject. cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 356. 
4, obs. 

Wuest. renders “ Via vix potest confici, finem habet nullum,” 
and refers for this signification to Welcker. ad Theogn., v. 261, 
p. 97. 
Ib. ixacrortpw, supposed = to éxaorépw, adv. Compar. from 
ixac, farther of, too far. Cf. V.R. : 

8. mapapog, mad, doting. 6 dé ye mapa Ocoxptrw wapapog 
SnAot piv Sep cal 6 évravfa mapyopocg’ yivera: d2 od Tapa Td 
alow, aAAa mapa TO Gpw, Td apudGw, olovel 6 rapnpposptvog, 5 
pH ovvéxeay Exwv, 6 un wuvexde, 6 un Ppevipne, 6 diate: Toy 
vouv. Hustath. apud Il. xx111. 603. 

Ildpapo¢g o2 6 mapnprnutvoc THY yvounys 6 avdppoorog, 6 
axphoyog Kal pétrauog" & utrapopac Toy mepapeUNt lrmwy, ot 
TIVES TY cure ov xpnomebovawy. Schol. 

Avoi yap immoe evypévoic, Sv todwov Cebyvurat cuvwople, 
tptro¢g mapelrero cetpaiog irmo¢ puriipot avvexduevoc. Sv amd 
rov wapywpjoQa Kal cuveGevyOa (leg. nat OY ouveteiy Oar) 
wapyopov éxuAouy of raAaol. Dionys. Halicarn. A. R. vii. p. 462, 
quoted by Toup, who prefers rapqpoc. 

The horses under the yoke were called Cuyira, or Ziyi. 
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The iswec waphopoc, called also 6 wapdgtipoc, setpaiog, and 
anpagdpoc, was fastened by the head only, and was, of course, 
more erratic in his movements than those which were engaged im 
the actual draft. Cf. Damm. in v., Valeken. on this line, Blomf. 
Glogs. Prom. 371. Valcken. follows Damn. in deriving the word 
from asipw, and not from daw, with Eustathius. 

Ib. ravocg = txtivoe. 

ce b. yac = ye. 

Ib, éAae. Tn the sense of iuzcOwearo, sec. Schol. In v. 20 
it occurs again, where the Schol. interprets it wydpare. Not 
otherwise Photius in Lex., quoted by Valcken., has AaBdv, cuplug 
wal wyopdcac xai wucOwoautyoc. Compere the English on 
“to take 9 house.” 

Ib. tvOdy = Od. 

9. "IXedc, 0, aden, esp. of serpents, It appears also in the 
forms of cisdc, eiAvdc, and cAvfudc. "Tsdy 38 Xéyoust rov 
gwAcdv awd Toy Ta Epmera év avrg ciAzicBa. Schol. 

10. adAdAate = -AfAate. 

fb. wort = mpoc. ; 

12. r® ptxx@ = Tov yuxpov. Angl. ‘The little one.” It 
appears in same sense in v. 42 and Id. vurr. 64, “ Tov pixpov aida 
quem raid’ dAlyoy etiam dicebant Poete, et dAlyov xwpov Theo- 
‘critus, vulgo vocabant ré waidlov.” Valcken. Adon. p. 349. 

Ib. wo8opy = zposopg. 

ib. rv = oe 

13. argiéc, o, a term of endearment used by children to their 
father, papa; Hebr. abba. Odtrw rdv warépa xadovew, ag ob 
rig wipuxev. Aéyerat 62 UroKxopioriKwe’ dn 82 axd robrov cal 
roy xpeaBirav. Schol. Not otherwise Eustathius on Iliad v. p.565. 
Valcken. suggeste a different derivation. ‘ Pater, a pueris dimi- 
diata ogee tentantibue, ut loquitur Minucius Felix, dicitur az, 
Ta: Wawa.” 

14. vai. “uaand vy are particles of protestation, which always 
have the object by which we swear in the accus., ex. gr. vy Ala, 
by Jove! & protestation with vy 1s always affirmative; but ua may 
take either an affirmative or negative particle (vai wa Ala, and ob 
wa Afa); when pad, however, is alone, it is merely negative.” 
Buitm. Gr. Gr., p. 4380. 
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‘¢ Moreover val, which bears the same relation to »} that Sa? 
does to 3}, is always used in @ positive sense, like the Latin ne.” 
Donalds. Crat., p. 253. 

Ib. wérvia, j, @ title of honour used chiefly in addressing 
fernales, whether goddesses or women, both as substant. in sense’ of 
lady, mistress, aa here and in Id. nm. 43 and 164, and Epigr: 
mitr. 5; and as adject. in sense of revered, august, as in v. 80, Id. 
uvr. 82, Id. xvir. 36, Id. xvur. 27. No mascul. of either rérva 
or rdrva seems to have existed. ‘‘ Buttm. Ausf. Gr. § 64, Anm. 
2, n., makes wdérva an old fem. appellative, lady, queen, from 
which wérma comes, 98 verartog from teraroc; hence the gen. 
after it: and perhaps it is strictly fem. of réove, a8 Séorowa of 
seordrne ; cf. Sanscr. pati, lord, husband; patni, wife, lady, from 
root p& tueri, akin to Eat. potens, potis. Pott. Et. Forsch. 1. 189.” 
Passow. 

15. rpdav = rpdny, lately, Lat. nuper, esp. the day before 
yesterday (nudiwe tertiue); hence the proverbial expression, ufype 
ov rpwny Te kal \Béc, till yesterday or the day before. wpwnv seems 
to have come from rpwiny, acc. sing. from mpwiecg, sub. &pay, 
and, if 90, should be written rpwnv. mpw is sometimes short, as 
inthis verse. It is long, as in the former part of the line, ivId. vim. 
23, Id. xrv. 5. Comp. for such variation of quantity, Id. v1. 19. 

16. virpow,.rd;. “natron, a mineral alkaline substance, a'car- 
bonate of soda ; sometimes also the alkaline salt procured from 
wood ashes, potass : both used for washing.” Donn. Lex. 

-Reiske supposes this to have been intended for washing the 
clothes, as‘ the ginoc for adorning the face of Praxinee. But 
Ruhkenius apud Valcken. Adon. p. 307: “ Praxinoe nitrum et 
feeur sib? emi volebat, quo: formam interpolaret, in publieum pro- 
ditura, Ad malam. rem muliebrem (ut Terentius vocat Heaut. m 
35 48; ubi.videnduw Bentleius) non minus nitrum pertinet, quam 
facug: Ovid. Medicam: Fac. vs: 73::. 

. ‘Nec cerussa tibi, nec nitri spuma rubehtis 
Desit.”” 


The Attics said Arpov, a3 wAcbuwy, instead of rvedpwv, Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 15, which form occurs in Athen. lib. xv. 1. S. Atha- 
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nasius exhorted Christian saan to refrain from the use of this 
cosmetic. Cf. Casaub. Animadv. on Athen. ibid. 

Ib. pixog, cog, 6, “ sea-weed, Il. 1, 7, sea-moss, or wrake: alga (a 
species of sea-moss was supposed to furnish a red paint for the face, 
called gixoc), hence red paint for the face ; but others maintain, 
with more probability, that the paint was procured from ‘the root 
of the plant alkanet: anchusa officinalis ; the root itself, as also the 
paint extracted from it, was called gixoc.” Donn. Lex. This was 
used to supply the Eav@éc¢, or florid complexion. 

Ib. cxava = oxnvh, 7, here a booth or shop. tv rai¢ wavy- 
ybpect oxnvac trrolouy of mwAovvrec. Schol. 

Ib. -ayopacdwyv = ayopatuv. 

17. &A¢, adde, 6, Lat. sal, our salt, in sing. mostly to denote 
a grain of salt, as in Id. xxvii. 60 ; in plur. salt, as prepared for 
use, ag in Id. xxiv. 95. But arc, ide, ", the sea, as in Id. vr. 11. 
The expression od dAa dotne in Id: xxvit. 60, is derived from 
Odyss. xvur. 455, from whence it is supposed to have passed into 
& proverb with regard to matters of no value. 

Lb. Gee = hpi. 

Ib. rproxacdexawaxue = rnxve, thirteen cubits high; a long, 
lazy loon; huge booby ; Lat. longus homo, longurio. “ Sed: longus 
ille Syracosize Dinon pumilio videretur juxte illum epectatns) m1 in 
quem dicitur Anthol. m. c. xm. ep. 10, piva rplrnyuy 2 Exerc.” 
Valcken. in loc. 

18. ywude for cat 6 tude = Attic yovudc. Comp. w& & for 
6 2, Id. 1. 65 = Attic 60€. But &repog for 6 érepoc, Id. vit. 36 
= the Attic Grepoc. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 54,1. Comp. yavno 
for xat 6 avijp, v. 148. 

19. xuvde, adog. poet. fem. of kbveoc, of a dog, Lat. caninus ; 
used here as a substant. OpiE subint. dog’s hair, said contemptuously 
of the fleeces. Valcken. conceives that the word might have been 
used here in the sense of azrouaydaXia, the inside of the loaf, on 
which the Greeks wiped their hands at dinner, and then threw 
it to the dogs (8@ev xal Aaxedamsdviot Kuvada rhy aromaysaXav 
kaAdoverv, Pollux, lib. v1. 92. Cf also Atheneus, lib. 1x. p. 409), 
and so imply “ vellera tantum digna, quibus mox abjiciendis 
manus abstergerent.” 
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Ib. ypaioc, aged. “ Utautem yuv7 ypata, simpliciter etiam 
ypaia, sic et dic dici potuit.” Valcken. 

Wuest. shews by a comparison of yépwy wérXog in Id. vu. 
17, that ypato¢ ‘‘etiam de rebus dicitur,” and therefore may be 
an epithet of “ wallets.” 

Lb. axdrtXa, arog, 7d, that which is plucked out, the pluckings. 

1b. xnpav = mnpwv. Aim. Port. brings this from wipa, 0, 
a wallet, stating that wallets were made of dog’s skin; accordingly 
he takes yp. aor. ano. as explicative of cuvddac, “ caninos pilos 
ex veteribus peris evulsos,” in which he is followed by Kiessl. 
and Wuest. Valcken. and others understand it as the gen. of 
TypSC, a, Ov, maimed ; to which Kiessl. objects, on account of the 
junction of the two adjectives, ypaav and rnpav. But cf. Valcken. 
supra, ON ypatoe. 

20. réxwe = wéxovg, from réxoc, 6 (tékw, Lat. pecto), wool 
in its raw state, a fleece. Occurs again in v. 98, and Id. xxv. 12. 

1b. away, neut. of drag (Gua, wac), here adverbially, altogether, 
every whit, nothing but, asin v. 148. Comp. way in Herod. 1. 32, 
way éotiv avOpwroc cuugdoph. In Id. 111. 18, we find the article ex- 
pressed ré wav AlMoc, as in Lucian. Dear. Jud. de Paride, ri dé; 
Tov woAguKoy gory avtyp ewiBupuia, Kal drrOdokde re, } TO Tay 
| Bovxddog? and so 76 dav, Plat. In fuller development we find 
é¢ ro way in the same sense, Aschyl. Choeph. 682, 939. Eumen. 
84, &c. 

Ib. piwoe, 6, filth. In Odyss. v1. 93, pira wévra occurs, 
whence a neut. rd piwoy has been supposed, to which Passow, as 
quoted by Kiessl., objects, on the grounds of this péwa being a 
case of metaplasm, and so aoe ON cces by Kustathius and Hesy- 
chius. The regular plur. of pézot appear in Aristoph. Lys. 1200. 

21. rwuwéyovoy = theAttic rayréyovoy (for the difference 
between the Doric and Attic crasis cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 54), 
1.e. rd auméxovov, 1. q. aumexovn in Id. xxvit. 59 (auméyw), a 
robe, an outer garment, worn by women and effeminate men. 

‘* In Greek amicire (i. e. to put on an outer garment) is ex- 
pressed by augiévyvabar, auméxecOa, emiBadAcoOar, wep. Bdr- 
AsoOa; and induere (1. e. to put on the interior clothing), by 
tvOdverv. Hence came apmexdun, éwiSAnua, and émiPddaov, 
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wept3Anua, and zepi3dAaoy, an outer garment, a sheet, a shawl; 
and %yduua, an inner garment, a tunic, a shirt.” Smith's Antiqui- 
ties in v. amictus. duwtyovoy occurs again in vv. 39, 71, and Id. 
xxvir. 58. 

Lb. wepovarpic = -nrple, 7 (wepdvn), “a robe fastened on the 
shoulder with a buckle or brooch, Theocr. xv. 21, the same as ib. 34, 
is called xaramrruyic turepdévaya, cf. repdyvnpa: it was a woollen 
garment worn by Dorian women ; being sleeveless, fastened on 
each shoulder by a brooch; closed on the nght side, but on the 
left only kept together by a few clasps, hence called cxtsrb¢ xtra 
and durAovy iuarcov: whereas the Ion. and Att. women’s yirév 
was, like a modern shirt or shift, of linen, close at both sides, &c., 
V. Miller, Dor. 4. 2. § 3. Acc. to Hdt. 5. 87, the Dorian was the 
original Hellenic, and even Athen. dress.” Passow. 

Ib. XaZev = Zov. Imper. Pres. of AdZonar, i. q. AauBav, 
to take. In Id. vu. 84, the form Adodeo = AaZov also occurs. 

22. Bamec, an unusual form, = Bwpev, aor. 2, conjunct. of 
Baivw, let us go. 

23. Qacdpevat = Oeacduevar, from Padpat, i.q. Pedoua. The 
verb Oeac@a: is peculiarly applicable to the spectators of solemni- 
ties, &c. Hence Ammonius Grammat., as quoted by Valcken. 
in Argum. Adon. p. 195, observes, Oearije, 6 aywvwv kal Dedrpwv. 
—apaptravovow ovv of Afyorrec, Oewpnoal we Set rov ayova’ 
dfov ciweiv Ocdoaca. Compare Id. 1. 72, where Theucarila is 
described as giving a similar invitation to Simetha. But Padua 
is by no means limited to this sense. Cf. Id. 1. 149; Id. mz. 12; 
Id. rv. 50. 

24. koopijy = Kxoopeiv, as oixny for otxety, Id. xxrv. 81. Cf. 
Matth. § 202,11. So also sometimes the infinitives of barytone 
verbs, as Zomny 1n v. 26, yafpny in Id. xrv. 1, evpiy in Id. x1. 4, &e. 

Ib. BactXraca, 1. q. BactAea, 7, a queen. This form, which 
is unusual in Attic authors, occurs in the writings of the Alexan- 
drine School, and is found in the monuments of the Ptolemies. 
“Ut Baciric et Baciritooa’ Badavic et Badrdvicaa’ sic pudaxic¢ 
dicebatur, et puAdkiooa, &c. Heroine, ‘Hpwivar, et ‘Hpwrat, 
eedem sunt ac Heroides. Sed pro ‘Hpwi¢ dicebatur et ‘Hpwicca’ 
et contracte “‘Hpwooa.” Valcken. Adon. p. 321. 
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26. Eoww (Lat. serpo, repo, Sanscr. srip, whence sarpa, = 
Lat. serpens.), to go slowly, creep ; hence in gen. to move about, go. 
In this sense it occurs in Id. 1. 105, 106, Id. vir. 2, in the passage 
before us and in v. 42, and Id. xvii. 40. In Id. v. 45 it also means 
to go, but in the preceding line to come; and from this capability 
of bearing either sense results its propriety in v. 136 of this Idyl, 
where it means both to come and go. The verb is found with a 
general signification in Attic and Ionic writers also, e. g. Eur. 
Hippol. 558, and Hom. Od. xvii. 131. . 

Ib. &pa, cf. Gloss. on v. 74. 

Ib. aepyée, dv, not working, idle; occurs in Id. xxvim. 15, as 
the epithet of houses in which people are idle. 

27. alpe, imper. pres. of atow. Kiessl., Wuest., and others 
translate this “ tolle ;’ Valcken. prefers “ affer,” the use of the verb 
sense he illustrates, Adon. p. 327. Thus in Aristoph. Pac. 1226, 
"AXN’ alpé pot rourdy ye tng iowviac ; on which the Schol. re- 
marks, Alpe évrava éxi rov mpdogepe. 

Ib. vapa, ré = viva (véw, to spin), that which is spun, thread, 
yarn ; later also, a web, stuf, It occurs in the former sense in Id. 
xxiv. 74. TloAAat ’Ayatiadwy padaxdy rept yobvart visa. This 
Keenius on Gregory, p. 323, conceives to be its meaning here, 
observing, ‘‘ sed vaya, pro via, esse stamen docet v. 28. Videlicet 
Jubet ancillam Praxinoe, v. 27, stamen e medio removere, ne feles 
lanz molli incubent.” Bayer, taking vaya in the same sense, and 
assigning, with the Aldine, aepyotc¢ alev éopra to Praxinoe, con- 
ceives alps ro vauza to be a command to Eunoa to resume her 
employment with the “stamen,” which she had abandoned to 
listen to the conversation. 

Dahl understands it of the robe of Praxinoe, called éumeodvana, 
v. 34, which he supposes to have been carelessly laid aside, and 
thus to present a tempting couch to the luxurious grimalkins. 

Kiessl. follows Ahlward in explaining the word “a napkin.” 
“ Nijua enim (he writes) est nelum, filum, et quicquid ex filis con- 
ficitur. Ergo potest certe significare mantele. Adde, quod ali- 
quid hic deesse videbitur ad plenam garrulitatis muliercule hujus 
imaginem, nisi etiam mantele commemoratum fuerit. In hoc 
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manteli, negligenter, opinor, projecto, feles aliquot incubabant. 
‘ Tolle,’ inquit, ‘mantele, mihique adpone, ut in promtu habeam,’ 
‘leg mirs zur Hand’ (nam sic verba @i¢ é¢ péooy videntur intelli- 
genda).” | 
Valcken. does not appear ever to have suspected that vaya 
could mean anything but water, in which view he is followed 
by Warton, Spohnius, Wuest., &c. This explanation is open 
to such strong objections that it may be wondered how it ever 
passed as current. In the first place does vaya ever occur in a 
sense which does not include the idea of flowing? We meet it 
in Id. viz. 116, in the sense of a spring, and in Id. xvi. 48, in 
that of a river. Secondly, it seems highly improbable that we 
should have the one article of water mentioned five times in five 
lines, twice as vaya, thrice as téwp. The use of the different 
wards Spohnius and Fr. Jacobs have endeavoured to explain: the 
former on the grounds that by the word vaya is meant a reservoir 
of the water of the Nile, kept in some cool place from the heat of 
the sun; and by téwp, that which was presented for immediate 
use. The latter conceives that a ridicule of affected language is 
intended, and that Proxinoe uses vaya when she wishes to be 
dignified, téwp when pride gives place to spleen. V. 30 shews 
that Spohnius’s view is untenable, for the vaya which Eunoe is 
mentioned there as carrying is surely identical with the object of 
dd¢ ; and it is impossible to read vv. 29-32 without becoming 
sensible that there is no such transition going on in the tone of 
Praxinoe’s mind as Fr. Jacob’s conception presumes. 
It is strange that the more probable sense of vaua never occurred 
to Valcken., especially when he thought it necessary to suppose 
that Eunoe was presenting something of this sort to her mistress 
in v. 29, in order to account for the téarog tpdrepoy Set: “ Hx 
cum attonita vel mantile, vel rav mepovarp{da, vel aliud quidpiam 
porrigeret, tdaro¢, inquit illa, 
Udaroc mpdrepoy ei, 

primum opus mihi est aqua. Ad amicam tum conversa, 
"AO’ we vapa pépet, 

ista, vide, quam rustice et tremula manu gestet gutturnium.” 
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Ib. aiveOpumrog, ov (aivdc, Opbrropa), exceedingly ener- 
vated ; “you wanton!” Chapman; “saucy jade,” Dalzell; ‘Tin- 
dolente créature !” M. Gail. 

‘¢ Winterton vertit ‘ male deliciosa,’ Koehler ‘ perdite delicata.’ 
[Recte, opinor. Etiam Schneider in Lex. s. h.v. explicat alvwe 
reOovupévog, ‘ ausserordentlich, zum Entsetzen weichlich.’ Nec 
sane video, quum hec sint usitata, G0putroc, evOpuTroc, aivic 
dora, aivoBaxyxevroc, alvdAexrpoc, et similia, cur vulgata 
Valckenario displicuerit. Kiessl.] In-cod. Paris. explicatur xevd- 
do&e tt xaxoic. In cod. Vatic. et Tolet., item ed. Flor. est alyd- 
Spumre, quod probavit Andr. Schottus. Ex uno cod. Vat. enotatur 
oivddpurre, hinc suspicatur Valckenanius, olim lectum fuisse 
oivdOpurre atque olvdApurroe dici potuit, ‘ que invitare se plus- 
culum solebat,’ sive ‘nimio vini usu debilitata’ vel ‘fracta’” 
Harl. 

28. yaAén, n, contr. yadh, ie, @ weasel. “ Vera tradit ad 
Eliani Var. Hist. x1v. c. tv. Jacobus Perizonius: felis est atXov- 
poc’ yaAx, mustela. Ut ejusdem generis animalibus, eadem utris- 
que tribuuntur.” Valcken. p. 327. 

‘De fele interpretari licet per ea que disputavit Perizon.” 
Kieszl. 

“ Maximo et singulari cultu tractabantur Feles apud Hgyptios 
veteres. Omnes domestici, ubi moriebatur felis, in signum luctus 
supercilia radere solebant. Vide Herodot. Wesseling. lib. ii. 
p. 135.” Warton’s Addenda. 

Th. Briggs adheres to the original sense of the word. “ Sen- 
sum esse credo: Etiam mustele, odiosa atque olida animalia 
somno indulgentes molliter esebant. Hac appellatione ancillam 
designat hera humanissima. Interpretes qui me precesserunt, per 
yaXéa: feles intelligunt, sensu rarissimo, neque ut mihi videtur 
huic loco conveniente.” | 

29. kevev = Kiwov, imp. pres. midd. of xvéw. kevev 84, * be- 
stir thyself, prithee.” 

30. rovdAd, Ep. for zoAb. 

31. yirdvtov, 76, dim. from yirwv, Lat. tunica. “ Beside the 
word x:rwv, we also meet with the diminutives yirwvicxo¢g and 
Xirwvov, the former of which is generally applied to a garment 
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worn by men, and the latter to one worn by women, though this 
distinction is not always preserved. A question arises, whether 
these two words relate to a different garment from the chiton, or 
mean merely a smaller one. Many modern wniters think that the 
chiton was not worn immediately next the skin, but that there 
was worn under it a shirt (yerwvfaxo¢g) or chemise (yerwov). 
In the dress of men, however, this does not appear to have been 
the case ; since we find y:rwvfoxog frequently used as identical 
With y:r@y,‘and spoken of as the only garment worn by individuals 
(ro inarioy xal roy xerwvioxov, Plat. Hipp. Min. p. 368; Dem. in 
Mid. p. 583, 21; Ausch. in Tim. p. 143; Athen. xi. p. 545, a). 
It appears, on the contrary, that females were accustomed to wear 
a chemise (xirwvov) under their chiton, and a representation of 
such a one is given in p. 578 (compare Athen. xu. p. 590, f.; 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 48, 150).” Smith's Antiquities, in v. Tunica. 

The ytrdvoy in the text seems undoubtedly to be distinct 
from the two other articles of dress that are mentioned, the iu- 
wepdvaua in v. 34 and the auwéxovov in v. 39. The former ap- 
pears at this time to be in the “great chest,” v. 33, and the 
latter is asked for in v. 89. Thus the compliment of Gorgo comes 
in naturally at v. 34. 

32. véveppat, perf. pars. of viGZw. The word is usually em- 
ployed of persons washing part of the body, esp. the hands and 
feet; while Aobw, AovecBat, is used of bathing ; rAbvw, of washing 
clothes, &c. 

33. «Aa&, -axdg, 4, (80 also xAaic) from the Dor. crake (cf. 
Valcken. adh. 1. p. 334,and Epist. ad Rov. xii.) = KXkte, 4, a key. 

Ib. Xapvaé, axoc, 7, @ chest, 1. q. xBwrog, a chest for clothes; 
called by the later Greeks pisxoc, as by the Romans riscus. 

34. nraranruyie, éc, “ Theocnteum vocabulum, quod in Vul- 
gatis Lexicis non reperitur. Est autem epithetum vestis que 
roultas habet plicas.” Aim. Port. in v., amply folding, “ full- 
skirted,” Chapman. 

Lb. tuwepdvapa = vypa, rd, vid. Gloss. v. 21. In Smith’s 
Antiquities, under the article ‘“ Fibula,” this passage is quoted as 
an instance of the amictus receiving the name of zuweodynua, in 
consequence of its being secured with a fibula, or repdvn. But 
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this is an oversight, as the gumepdéynua here is obviously an inner 
garment, identical with the wepovnrple of v. 21; while the outer 
garment, the amictus, or aumréxovoy, is not put on until vv. 39, 40. 

35. réaow = rocov? Lat. quanti? For how much? So Xen. 
Cyr. 3,1, 36, od 8, & Trypdvn, AlEov pot, woaov av mplato 
wore THY yuvaixa aroXaPev? Lucian, Icaromed. p. 204. wrédaou 
vov 6 rupdg éoriy wuog iwi rii¢ EAAadoc? The lovers of ellipse 
would, of course, supply avri wécov riuhparoc. Compare Bos. 
by Seager, p. 131 and p. 194. Note 4, by Mr. Seager, in the 
page last quoted, deserves the student’s notice. ‘‘ It may be proper 
at the outset to caution the reader, once for all, in the words of 
Schefer, against trusting to the doctrine of Bos on this subject : 
‘What the ancient grammarians have taught with regard to con- 
struction [i.e. that such and such cases are governed by verbs 
and adjectives], 1s, for the most part, perfectly correct: and Bos 
and his followers, by imagining I know not what ellipses, have 
rather obstructed than cleared the way to a right understanding 
of Greek syntax.” J.S. Compare Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 364. 

Ib. waréa = -n, “descendit,” i. e. ag’ iorw, Casaubon 
compared the xaBaipety iordy of Strabo and his native idiom de- 
monter la piéce, which Valcken. observes more accurately cor- 
responds with xaraf3i3aZev agp’ iorod, or arptov réuvev ek TwY 
keAXcovrwy, which occurs in Id. xvii. 33, 34. 

Ib. iorde¢, & (tornut), @ ship's mast, in gen. a rod or pole, 
hence a loom, the most ancient species of which was upright, 
subsequently called isrd¢ dpAo¢, to distinguish it from the hori- 
zontal loom, which afterwards came into use. On account of its 
erect posture in the original machine, the warp was called orfjuwy 
Lat. stamen, the same as that which is termed arpiov = firptov, 
in Id. xvii1. 33. For the same reason the first operation in weav- 
ing was termed ioréyv orjaacbat, to set up the loom. Hom. Od. 11. 
94; Hesiod, Op. e¢ Dies, 779. and the web or cloth, before it 
was cut down or ‘‘ descended” from the loom, xaréBa aq’ iore, 
was called ‘vestis pendens,” or ‘“ pendula tela,” Ovid. Met. rv. 
395; Epist. 1, 10; because it hung from the transverse beam or 
jugum. Cf. Smith’s Antiquities inv. Tela. iorog occurs again in 
the same sense in Id. xvi, 33. 
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36. 47, “as a prohibitory particle, is construed with an im- 
perative of the present tense, and a subjunctive of the aorists: 
.... and ya, with the imperative of the present, 1s properly used - 
in commanding to desist from what one is already doing; vid. 
Odys. 7’. 168 (compare its use with "Eyxee in vv. 30, 31); but 
often, however, in commanding not to begin, which is the pecu- 
liar province of the imperative of the aorist, which yet the Greeks 
very seldom employ, the Attics almost never (cf. Porson on Eur. 
Hec. 1166); but instead of it they use the subjunctive of the 
aorist, which always signifies that something is not to be begun. 
Odyss. 6, 263. (Compare also v. 52 of this Idyl). For examples 
of the aorist imperative, see Koen. and Schefer. ad. Greg. Cor. 
p- 15, seqq. Moreover the present is used of something conti- 
nued, as yo} SadAere; the aorist of something quickly over, as 
pn BdaAne, when the throwing of one weapon is spoken of.” 
Viger by Seager, p. 166. 

Ib. wvaone = pvioge, aor. subjunct. of pysvioxw, to remind. 
The med. form in sense of to remember, which occurs in v. 40, 116, 
118, Id. vir. 69, &c., must be distinguished from the pvdonuat, 
to woo, to sue, &c., which is found in Id. 111. 28, and Id. xxvit. 22. 
“« At first prob. the same word as sq.; (uvaopat, to remember) ; for 
there is no great distance between the notions of thinking on, or 
remembering a thing, and trying to get %:—gradually, however, 
these notions separated, and so, though in Ep. and Ion., uvdopat 
was used in both significations, yet later pepvhoxouat, with its 
tenses formed from pyaouat, was confined to the former, and 
pvaopmac to the latter.” Passow. | 

Ib. wrXEov 7, Sbo. ‘ Vocule 7 pleonasmum, quem attigi ad 
Hid. xx. 27, p. 162, apto hic exemplo Toupius firmavit in Epist. 
ad Wartonum, p. 334,” Valcken. in loc. The passage in Id. xx. 
18 

éx oroparwy é 
"Eppeé poe pwd yuKepwripa 7} pedcypw. 
On which Valcken.: ‘‘ Post comparativa sic interdum  wAsoval- 
ev, Stephanus jam observaverat in Append. Thes. p. 28, Thucyd. 
vit. p. 497, 91, dn rivie cat 2 Seevoréowy fH rorwvde 2owOnoar, 
atque ita Theocritus scripsit Eid. xv. 37, rAfov apyupiw xaBapo 
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pvav "H do, minis plus duabus argenti puri; de hoc more scri- 
bendi dedit nonnulla G. Koenius in Gregor. de Dialect. p. 37. 
The passage in Toup’s Epist. alluded to in the first quotation, is 
‘“Tdem wAéov dvoiv pvav et wAfov 7% Svoiv pvav. Hujusmodi 
pleonasmis delectantur Greci. Lysias Orat. de Aristoph. p. 349. 
Ed. Taylor. Srepavy 82 ry Oaddov éAr€yero elvac wA£ov i} wevTh- 
kovra taAdvtTwy, Stephanus autem Thalli filius dicebatur rem posse- 
disse pluris talentis quinquaginta.” Matthie considers this redun- 
dancy of 4 “‘ very doubtful,” § 450, obs.2. In the passage from 
Lysias quoted by Toup, ovefa is to be supplied from the following 
part of the sentence, as Briggs also observed in loc. In that from 
Thucyd., brought forward by Valcken., the rosdyvée is the gen. on 
tx subintell., in accordance with the rule that ‘‘in the construction 
with 7, the word with which another is compared is usually put 
in the same case with the word compared (subject of comparison).” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 448, 1, a: and in Id. xx. 27, I venture to think 
(for Matthize avoids this case by referring to the various reading, 
i; wéde khpw, which Briggs adopts for the same defensive pur- 
pose), that weAcchow is governed by é« resumed from ix oroudrwv. 
MeXixnpov is a honeycomb, not honey. It is therefore more 
properly the source from which the liquid sweetness flows 
than the stream itself, and hence is better compared with the 
oréuara than the gwvd, which is described as flowing—ippe jor 
gwva. 

Whether the old reading is or is not to be preferred to 7 
uéAt Khpw, 1s a distinct question, but it appears sufficiently clear 
that its retention does not involve the establishment of an instance 
of the pleonastic use of 4. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 780, obs. 2, ad fin., 
observes, ‘‘ in poetry sometimes # 1s used before the genitive as a 
pleonasm : Soph. Antig. 1281, 

ri 0’ éoriy ad Kaxtoy h Kax@y ir.” 
But Boeck. correctly explains 7 here to be a disjunctive particle, 
and explains the xaxwy by aresumption of cif, “ aut quid malorum 
reliquum, est ?” 

But to return to the passage before us: Matth. Gr. Gr. § 450, 
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obs. 2, entertains no doubt that # is not redundant here, because 
‘‘ the gen. would be required as the price, § 364, independently of 
the comparative ;” and so Wuest. ‘4 post comparativum hic non 
redundat, yzvay enim est genitivus pretii.” Now it would seem 
necessary that wAéov also should be in the gen. if zvay be the 
gen. of price, for in matter of fact it was not the two mine that 
were the price, but the more than two mine. Briggs’s paraphrase 
of the passage shews the necessity of this, although he did not 
perceive it. “ Structura,” he writes, ‘loci de quo nunc agitur, ni 
fallor, hac est, Karé3a ag’ ior mAfov, i. e. avri wAtovoc, 7 avr 
dé0 pvav xa8ape apyuplw.” Hence it appears to me better to 
consider rAéov as governed by a verb to be assumed from zroréOnxa 
In next verse, zvav the gen. on it, and dvo as an acc. case, and so 
to render the passage, I paid down more minas of pure silver than 
two. The acc. case of déo follows from the principle of attraction 
alluded to above, as wAfov is in theacc. An exact analogy to 
which is Thuc. 11. 13, ov« tAdocovoc hy 7 revrixovrTa TaXdvrwr, 
where the wevr. raX. 18 in the gen., because this is the case of zAdo- 
sovoc. Or the construction might be explained by supposing an 
ellipse of riunua or the like: “I paid more than the value of two, 
&c.” which was probably the Scholiast’s view. But the position 
of the words in the text appears to me to establish the former 
construction. Any strangeness in the expression wAéov pvav 
may be attributed to the character of the speaker ; some impres- 
sion with regard to which the superfluous addition of apyuplw 
xaSdpw (with which Wart. compares ‘many a good pound, a 
golden guinea”), must have been intended to convey. 

Ib. eva, H, Lat. mina, a weight = 100 drachme, 15 oz. and 33 
grs., a sum of money also = 100 drachme, i.e. £4 1s. 3d. 60 pve 
make a talent. (For information on the different standards of 
currency, &c., among the ancients, cf. Smith’s Antiq., sub v. Ta- 
lentum, &c.) ‘“ Ad Talenti, vel mine mentionem nonnunquam 
Attici, raro tamen, vocem addunt apyvupiov. Exempla quedam 
D Orvillius adnotavit Anim. in Chariton. p. 144; sed in usu 
quoque quotidiano sic Greecos suspicor loquutos in Sicilia atque in 


infima Italia.” Valcken. Adon., p. 341. 
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37. woréOnxa = rpoctOnxa. 

38. cara yvwpuny, Lat. ex sententia, as one wishes, speeel to 
wapa yvwunv: similarly card xdopoy in v. 39, duly. 

1b. aréBa= -Bn aor. 2, of awoPatvw, turned out, Lat. evenit. 
There may have been a play intended on the word xaréSa in 
v. 35. améBa occurs in the same sense in Id. xu. 15. 

39. 06XAla, 4 (@dA0c). It is questioned whether this means 
a broad-leafed bonnet or a parasol. Pollux, vu. 174, describes it 
as wAfypa Tt QoXoedic, @ avri axtadfov (1. e. a parasol), éxpwvro 
ai yuvaixec. In Eustathius on Od. x. p. 795, the following is 
quoted from the Lex. Rhetor., @dAot,—xapdpat’ Goria 82 Ondv- 
Kwe Tidoe ele 6&0 aroAfywr" of 68 cxeddiov. It appears to have 
been the same as the Spartan caXfa. Thus Hesychius, YaNia, 
wrAtypa xadd0y Suorov, & ert rig KEpadte Popovory at Adxatvat, of 
52, GoAfa. The Schol. explains it, fryovv 7d oxfadaiov, rov ré- 
tacov, evxdopnwe éeribec. Eipnrat 8? awd rov O6Aq touxévar. Oi 
6? ’Arrexol rd oxiadeiov oxipoy kaAovar. [Awpteic de OoAlav, A.] 
Hence the Festival of Minerva, in which a white parasol was car- 
ried, was called ra Exfpa, or Xxipopdpia. It is well known that 
the use of parasols was familiar to the ladies of Greece. Cf. 
Aristoph. Equit. 1345; Av. vv. 1508, 1550; Thesm. vv. 830, 836, 
&c. They seem to have been carried generally not by the ladies 
themselves, but by female slaves, who held them over their mis- 
tresses. The daughters of the aliens (yuérocor) at Athens were 
employed to carry parasols after the Athenian maidens at the 
Panathenza. The representations which appear of them in paint: 
Ings on ancient vases shew that their form did not differ from that 
of the modern parasol ; and that they could be opened and shut 
as our’s appears from the passage in Aristoph. Equit. referred to 
above. Valcken. agrees with Longopetreus in rendering “‘ mon 
parasol.” Brunck adopts the other signification, as also Briggs 
and Wuest. Brunck observes: ‘“ Umbella, quz Gallice parasol 
dicitur, capiti non imponitur, ut PoAia, sed manu geritur.” Hence 
he would render it wne caleche. 

40. poppe, dog, contr. ove, 4, also popuwy, dvog, and wvoc, 7 
(udppoc, 1. e. poBoc xevde, Hesych.), a hideous she-monster, used 
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by nurses to frighten children with, like the lamia, mania, maniola 
of the Romans, in general, a bugbear. In Aristoph. Equit. 693, nop- 
po tov Apacove, it is explained as an exclamation, trippnuariKwe 
éEevivexrar, we el EXeye, ev rov Opacove, Schol. ibid.; and Valc- 
ken. understands similarly here as equivalent toa orda. Again, 
in a Scholion on the Orat. Panathen. of Anstides, quoted by 
Valcken. Adon. p. 347, 6re BobXAovrat poioa ra radia adrwy ai 
yuvaixec trefSowoe Mopuw. Compare Lucian, Philops. m1. Wetst. 
p- 31, § 2, Tepaoria pvOlda, waldwy Yoyac xnAciv duvaueva, Ere thy 
Médppw xal tiv Aaulav dedtdrwv. OurSchol. writes 7 popue trroe 
Saxve:, but the very intonation of the line opposes this. A¢m. Port. 
‘Larva (nunc adest, et) equus mordet.” Dalzell translates it 
accurately “ DUE Dene !—horse bites !” 

41. yxwrSo, h, dv, lame inthe feet, Lat. ailan: also in general 
maimed, Lat. mancus. In later use, of the hand also, like xcvAAde. 
In St. Matth., chap. xvi. 8, they are used in contradistinction : 
kaAdv coe éorty siceADety cic riv Cwiy ywrdv F 
XEipac % dbo wédacg Exovra PANOiva sic 7d Up TO aldvov. 

Ib. rv = of. Comp. Id. 1.56, 78; Id. m. 101; Id.iv. 49, &c. 
Cf. Thiersch, Gr. Gr. Appendix, § ccxl. 4. Tu when accusative is 
always enclit., but ré = ov. 

42. Ppvyla. “Nutricem pueri sui alloquitur Praxinoe, Phry- 
giam nomine.” Warton. 

Ib. watode = raiZe, from ralZw, strictly, to play like a child. 
Brunck, objecting to the text, writes, “ Vereor ut sincerum sit, 
raigw verbum est neutrum: avroy subaudiri non potest: ody 
avry Vix reticeri potuit.”. Upon which Valcken., in his second 
edition, caustically enough observes: ‘‘ Verbum hic requiri vide- 
batur, facile vela Phrygia supplendum per ody airy.” In accor- 
dance with which view, Aim. Port., Briggs, and Kiessl.supply “cum 
eo” in their versions. This is superfluous, as the notion required is 
already expressed by Aa(oiea, the literal sense of the words being, 
‘‘ Having taken the little fellow with you, begin to play ;” which 
is equivalent to “Take the child and play with him.” Wuest. 
renders it ‘‘puerulum assume eumque oblecta ludendo,” which 
appears to give an active signification to the verb. 


KvAXov, 7 dbo 
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In v. 49 it is used in the sense of “playing naughty tricks,” 
viz., stealing. ‘ Eleganter hic,” writes Valcken. in loc. evphpwe, 
“Hlaiodeyv ponitur pro furari. Greci sic inter se furunculi pro 
kAérrety dicebant wafZev.” His quotations do not prove any such 
special sense of rrafZw, e. g. in the passage of Lucian, py ert rav- 
rwv & ‘Epuis—xpo ro KwAewriy’ Gdic coe ai év ovpavy radial, 
the raciness would be lost if the sense of ra:dtaf was limited to 
“thefts,” and did not rather correspond with our “ tricks.” 

In v. 101 we meet the verb again where Aphrodite is described 
88 ypvoy tmatodolo’. Heinsius accounts for the expression upon 
the ground that gold was sacred to Venus, that it was her 
@yaApa, GOvppa, and watypa (he should have rather written 
matyyveov, as Valcken. observes, for watypa 1s a sport, walynov 
atoy); and hence explains the expression as equivalent to ypv- 
ow xaipovoa, in which he is followed by Toup and Warton. 
Valcken., though he doubts that ‘“‘ Diis adamata” are ever called 
their walyya, understands the passage much in the same way, 
comparing the phrase rafGev aorpaydAorce. Thus in an epigram 
of Meleager, Anthol. viz. 188, Marpog ir’ év xéArorow 6 viprioc 
opOpiva walZwy ’Aorpayadorg ; and also apridZev (1. €. to play at 
odd and even) aorpaydXorc. If these parallels be closely pressed 
we should render “ amusing herself with gold,”—“ with gold dis- 
porting.” ; 

In Id. xrv. 8 and 22, wafGw means to jest, banter, to observe 
jeatingly. In Id. xvii. 14, and Id. xx. 6, to sport. 

44. atXero¢, a, ov, also -o¢, -ov, of or belonging to the abrAy 
or court; 4 avAcla Obpa, the door of the court, the outer door. So in 
Id. xx1x. 39, éa’ abAtiatc Bipatc. Sometimes, as here, the Ovpa is 
omitted. In post-Homeric times the avAf was the court or qua- 
drangle, about which the house itself was built, having a corridor 
(reptorbXcov) all round, from which were doors leading into the 
men’s apartments: opposite the house-door (4% a’Asoc) was 7 
péoavdrog (with or without Opa), 1. e. the door between the adA4 
and that inner part of the house which was appropriated to the 
use of the females of the family. 

“ Of (adjectives) in -eog I have found only d@veiog, Eur. Alc. 
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543, oixeiocg, Kur. Heracl. 635 (in prose writers always of three 
terminations), used as common. For the usual atAsoe Bipa, Arist. 
Pac. 982, has rite avAsiac, as Herod. vi. 69, Pind. Nem. 1. 29, 
Theocr. 15, 43.” Matth. Gr. Gr. § 117, obs. 

Ib. awéxrAatEov = ardxAacov, The precise sense of the aor. 
imp. is to be observed. “ Be having shut,” 1. e. Anglice, shut at 
once; and contrast the force of the pres. imper. raioéein preceding Vv. 
In v. 77 the object of the verb is what is locked up, with which 
compare xarexAa&aro trav ayararay in Id. xvur.5. We meet 
cAak® Oipac in Id. vi. 32, and the aor. pass. xarexAdoOne in Id. 
vir. 84. : 

44. repaw, originally, to drive through; hence like wéefpw, to 
pass through, or over, to cross, as in Id. xvur. 47; hence it means 
travel, go, asin Id.1. 90. Here it is used with ré xaxdy either 
metaph. in sense of overcome, surmount, as in ceAcvwy révoe xlv~ 
Suvoy wepav, Alsch. Choeph. 268; or its literal meaning may be 
more closely pressed if rd xaxdév be understood as equivalent to 
tov kaxoy byxAXov. 

45. yph, here “is it possible?” “ ut Sei, sic et ypy sepe signi- 
ficat dicet apud Demosthenem in primis, et Lucianum.” Valcken. 
Adon., p. 354. 

1b. pippaxec = pbpunxec, from pipuné, 6, the ant, Lat. 
formica. It occurs again in Id. 1x. 31, and Id. xvi. 107. 

Ib. avap:Opnoc, ov = avnpiBuog, countless, without number 
(avapt Ouo¢, but Dor. avapt Ouog, as here). 

47. xaxoepyoe¢, ov, doing ill, an evil doer. “ riv sic ADhnvac 
b0dv oddey pépog kaBapdrv Kal axlyduvoy Umrd AyoTwy Kal Kaxobpywy 
Exovoav. Plutarch. Thes. p. 3, cap. vi. Vid. omnino Boehr. ad 
Herodot. 1. 41, pi revec xar’ 600y KAwmEc Kaxovpyor emt SnARoEL 
pavéwor viv.” J. Wordsworth. The latter quotation is peculiarly 
appropriate, as it exhibits a derivative of dnAgoua employed to 
express the consequences of a visit from these ‘“ gentlemen of the 
highway.” 

48. daXetrat= SndAsira, from dnAéona, dep. med. (Saiw, Lat. 
deleo), to destroy, do a mischief to, wound; SaXrsirat avri rov BAan- 
ra. Schol. In Id. rx. 36, itis said of Circe: 


two © ov re worg dadnHoaro Kipca. 
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In Id. xx11. 127, of Pollux “ punishing” Amycus: 
aici 0d d&urépw mriAw dartiro rpdcwror, 
péixpt cvvnroinos rapHia’ 

And again, ib. 189: 

GX’ Hrot ra piv dxpa, wadpog reva SnrAnoacGat, 
Sovp' édyn. 

Lb. roy idvra. isyv is the pres. part. of ue CIw.) Its ac- 
centuation, which is the same as that of the participle aor in other 
verbs, presents an anomaly paralleled by the Ionic ééy of eiul, 
and by xy. Cf. Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 108, v.7. The Schol. ren- 
ders it by roy wapidvra. In the Latin versions it is translated 
“ viatorem.” 

Ib. waptprwy, pres. part. of rapéorw. Kiessl. translates it 
“ aggrediens,” observing, “‘ Ex usu verbi fpretw nostro loco zap- 
{orwy nihil alind significat quam ‘ accedens,’ ‘invadens,’ ‘ aggre- 
diens,’ de latrone, ‘ feindlich anfallen”” Briggs follows Am. 
Port., rendering it ‘“dolose subiens;” and similarly J. Words- 
worth, “clam adrepens,” observing that ‘“‘wapa in compositis 
sepe clam XdOpa significat,” as in the zapfdvero of Demosthenes, 
and the swrapaye of Aschyl. Pers. 98. On the passage in Demos- 
thenes the Schol. has wapadvéero, we éwt Anorov ele tiv déEww. 
Schol. Bekker. ad Demosth. p. 252, 2. Viger. cap. 1x. § vr. 16, 
adds rapadnAovy and raparnpety as instances of the notion of se- 
crecy being implied by rapa in composition. 

Valcken., in his second edition, abandons the emendation rap- 
erwv, which he had proposed in the first, resuming the reading in 
the text, which he follows Brunck. in understanding as “decipiens.” 
The note of the latter 1s ‘‘ decipiens Egyptiorum more, rapaXoyiZd- 
pevoc, ex Homerico drei ov mapeXebaeat, od eu? wetcetc. Hesych. 
wapeXcborat, Tapadpaptic Kal rapadoyloy. Idem est raptorev 
et raptpyecBa.” But, independent of the meaning, “ stealthily 
approaching,” ‘‘ sidling up,” being the most literal sense, it is also 
the most probable. On a public occasion of this description 
Kiessling’s notion of a robber’s assault is out of the question; and 
Brunck’s metaphoric sense, besides being far less graphic, seems 
ill adapted to the character of Praxinoe, who, whatever might be 
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her opinion of her husband’s sagacity (cf. v. 17), was unlikely to 
entertain a fear of being herself overreached by any arts except 
those of that light-fingered tribe, who may triumph over a Mi- 
nerva without dishonouring her wisdom. 

Ib. Aiyumriort, adv. in the Egyptian tongue, Herodot. 11. 46 ; 
in the Egyptian fashion, as here. The form Aiyvmriaori occurs in 
Josephus, from the verb AlyumriaZw. Our's supposes a verb, 
atyurriZw. Thus BowriaZw and BowriZw both appear. In v. 92 
NeXorovvnotart, in the Peloponnesian dialect, occurs. Awpiori in 
a similar sense, Id. xvuz. 48. So Opaxorf in Id. xiv. 46, and 
Mawrtorl, Id. x11. 56. Compare also Yupiori and “Iovdaiorl, 
"EAAnuiart, yuxatctor!, avdparodiarl, Boiorl, &c., all of which are 
verbal adverbs derived from verbs in (Gw by -ri being appended 
in the same manner as the adjectival termination -rdé¢. Cf. 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 119, rv. c. 

Egypt was notorious for knavery, &c. among the ancients. 
Thus in Aristoph. Nubes, v. 1128: 


Gor’ lowe BovAnoerat 
nay iy Aiyorry ruxeiy wy padrov, 7H Kpivat rake. 

On which the Schol. observes: éXéyero AyotebecBa 4 Alyurroc. 
AioxvAog, “ Agvot mAéxery ror unyavag Aiyvmrrioe” Kal Oedkprroc 
gv "AdwriaZobaac, ‘ ovdeic .. . Alyumrriort” Kat atyunriaZew 70 
trovAa mpatreyv. Thus also Eustathius in Dionysii Perieges. 
v. 232: 4 ioropla kat mavobpyouc olde (rove Alyumrioue), we Kat 
Oedkpirog breupaive. And Propertius, Lib. m1. Eleg. 1x. 33: 

‘‘ Noxia Alexandria, dolis aptissima tellus.” 
Martial also, lib. 1v. Epigr. xLu. : 


‘* Nequitias tellus scit dare nulla magis.” 


Cicer. pro Rab. Posth. c. x11. “ Illine (i. e. Alexandria) omnes 
prestigiz ; illinc, quam, omnes fallacie, &c.” Senec. Epist. 51, 
extr. “ Voluptates precipue exturba et invisissimas habe ; latro- 
num more, quos Philetas AXgyptii vocant, in hoc nos amplectun- 
tur, ut strangulent.” So toothe Schol.: jrdrwv yap woAure(pwe 
waigovrec axa talyvia wapaAoyicpoi¢c Aiyumraxot¢. "AmrarndAol 
yap xal Aiyérriot. 
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49. ola, neut. plur. of ofog, as adverb, in sense of as, just as, 
how. Id.1. 87,90; Id. xrv. 39, 64; Id. xvir. 105; Id. xxu. 47; 
Id. xxm1.10; Ep. xvut. 6. 

Ib. xexporapévor = -rnuévor, perf. pass. part. of xporéw 
(xpdroc, cpotw), to make to rattle, to strike (e. g. the lyre, as in 
Id. xvur. 35), to hammer or weld together, like avyxporéw ; hence 
2E amarac xexporapévor avopec, “ homines ex dolis conflati.” Thug 
Cicero of Catiline in Orat. pro Celio, c. 5: “ monstrum ex con- 
trariis nature studiis cupiditatibus conjlatum.” 

To the same effect the Schol. writes: Kexpornuévoe’ avri roy 
éppamiopivar, adee ravoipywy Epywv' 7 82 peragopa amd rov 
kexpotnuévou xaAxov. cal DogokAnc’ “ wavoogoy xpdrnpa, Aaép- 
Tov yévoc.” — 

Toup, however, prefers to connect 2 awarac with tratcdov, 
and considers dydpe¢ xexpornpévor alone to signify ad nequitias 
instructi atque exercitati. In support of this he instances the use 
of codéraXov and xpérnua, and quotes from Aristides, tom. 1. p. 
266, "Avdpac dEsic Kal Seevode Kal osuyxexpornpévouc; while he 
illustrates the connexion of 2& awdrag traicdov by 2% amarne 
tBpiZecv, from an epigram of Asclepiades ; and walZwy 2& aperiig 
from another by Paulus Silentiarius. It must be remembered 
that Toup took the xaxd ralyva of the next verb as a nominative 
in apposition. Otherwise his severing ¢& awarac from xexpora- 
pévot, in order to connect it with éraadov, would be merely dis- 
locating a vigorous expression for the result of a superfluity, a 
want of discretion not to expected from that eminent critic. 

ovyxexpornuévor, taken by itself, corresponds, perhaps, with 
the English phrase ‘‘ made up,” as applied to those who have ac- 
quired sufficient information, &c., on a subject. Thus Demosth. 
Olynth. 1. § 7: cuyxexpornpévor ra tov woAguov, thoroughly made 
up (i. e. disciplined) in the arts of war; and Polyb. 1. 16, cvyxexpo- 
rnuéva wAnpwyara, well-disciplined crews. Thus also cvyxporeiv 
xopéy, which means, “ to collect dancers and singers into a com- 
pany, and teach them to move and sing in unison.” Demosth., in 
Mid. p. 250, is adequately expressed by the literal version, “to 
make up a chorus.” 

"The passage from Aristides quoted by Toup, and that from 
d 
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Polybius cited above, justify the assumption that ovyxexporapévor 
may be taken without 2€ dwarac, not so much in the sense given 
by Toup, ‘ad nequitias instructi,” as in that of artful, dexterous, 
ready-witted, ad lit. thoroughly made up; but by no means prove 
it ought to be. 

Ib. twatedov. Cf. Gloss. on v. 42. Fr. Jacobs quotes, in 
illustration of its use here, Dion. Chrys. in Orat. xxxu. p. 653, 
addressing the Alexandrians, éwetdy walZovrec ast drateActre—xat 
matcuac piv cal nooviig Kal yéAwrog, war’ clwrciv, ovdérors aropEtre. 
But Wuest. observes that wafl@w 1s here used in a worse significa- 
tion, and supposes that it may have been used by the Egyptians 
themselves to colour practices deserving of plainer language. 

50. 6uaAddce (dude), even, level ; hence equal, asin Id. x1x. 10; 
hence metaph., not remarkable, of the average sort, asin Id. x1v.56, 
when it takes the dat., as here, on a@ level with, &c. 

Ib. ralyviov, 76, @ plaything, usually m plur. a person to 
play with, the object of sport, Lat. ludibrium ; also, according to some, 
i.g. raryvid, 4, @ game or play. In this signification it is taken by the 
Schol., who paraphrases thus: trérwy yap woAurelpweo walZovree 
kaxad walyvia wWapadoytopoic Alyurriaxcic ; and so Briggs, “‘ malos 
ludos ludebant.” This mode of construction Kiessl. censures as 
*languida oratio,” and follows Valoken. in connecting xax. watyy. 
with duadot. “ Inter se similes malis lusibus.” This arrangement 
has so little to recommend it, that we may leave it undiscussed. 
Reiske, Toup, Warton, Dahi., and Wuest. agree in taking xaxa 
walyvia a8 nominative in apposition, translating “ mali scurre,” 
‘* mali impostores.” This sense of the word, between the adoption 
of which and taking zrafyv. as accus. cognat, after ral@w, Passow 
wavers, 1s monstrously explained by Wuest. as “ nove dictum de 
us qui alios ludibrio habent ;” which is as reasonable as if he said 
that a man who was hanged was a hangman, or a subject meant 
a surgeon. Dahl took it as the abstract for concrete, to which 
Kiessl. objects: ‘‘ At quo dicendi usu dicitur dudus pro ludente% 
This may be a fair retort on Dahl, but does not get nearer the 
truth : for mafyvoy in the abstract does not mean “ dudus;” rather 
it 1s not an abstract word at all; its literal sense is a plaything or 
toy; hence, by an easy transition, it implies @ person to toy with, as 
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in Aristoph. Eccles. 922, a playmate. This appears to be the sense 


for which the commentators, who took xaxa walyy. in nomina- 
tive, were groping, but failed to grasp, because they did not in- 
vestigate the meaning of the word itself with sufficient accuracy. 
If the nominative case be preferred, translate, evil playmates (evil 
im the sense either of naughty or dangerous). 

Lb. épecot. This word, which occurs no where else (for the 
passage in Atheneus, p. 108, B, which Hemsterhusius quoted, 
expressing himself more than doubtful of its integrity, may be 
waved, vide Valcken. Adon. p. 360), and is rejected by the great 
majority of commentators as corrupt, has found a supporter in 
Reiske, who explains it as “ servorum vel potius artificum genus 
infimum.” He leads himself to this by a comparison of the 
eipepoc, 6, slavery, which occurs in Odyss. vil. 529. Aim. Port. 
asserts it to be 1. q. gprornde¢, and translates ‘‘ omnes contentiosi,” 
im which he is followed by the French translator : 


“ Tous gens de mesme 6étoffe, et tous chercans querelle.” 


The Schol. passes it ‘‘ sicco pede.” Cf. V. R. 

51. rroAemtoral, 1.q. woX. from roAguorhe, 5, @ warrior, 
here, as “‘ bellator” in Virgil; ‘“ Post bellator equus,” Ain. x1. 89; 
Joined, asifit were an adjective, with tmmo:. Compare “ servum 
pecus,” Hor. 1. Ep. xrx. 19; * SovrAwy o¢aywy, Eur. Hee. 137. 
Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 429, 4. 

53. ruppde, a, dv. In older Att. and Dor. rupode, f, dv, 
(xup.) flame-coloured, in which sense it is the epithet of a falling 
star in Id. xur. 50, at the same time being peculiarly appropriate 
there, as it is often an epithet of youths: 

, warnpere 0 ic piray tdwp 
‘GOpédog, we Ska wupodc dx’ Hpave Hperev dorno 
abpdog iy wrévry. 
Compare rupwréy xepavvdv, Prom. Vinct. 687-8. Hence it came 
to be employed of various hues, more or less resembling the di- 
versities of colour which fire itself presents. Thus in Moschus 
Idyl. 11. 70, it appears as an epithet of the ruddy rose, “ the red, 
red rose :” 
drdap péoy lorn dvacca 
aydainy wupcoio podou xeipecat Néyouca. 
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In the passage before us it is equivalent to the Lurrus of the an- 
cient Romans, and means a bay. ruppov EavOou re cal parov 
(1. e. dun) xpdoee ylyverat, Plat. Tim. 68, c. In the spirited de- 
scription of the Nemean lion in Id. xxv. 244, it is applied to the 
tawny mane of the royal beast, rupaat & EgprEav Eetpar ZxvZo- 
pévy. In Id. rv. 20, ripprxoc, which isa form of wuppde, as 
dactxocg, ib. v. 55, of cog, paints the dun hue of the bull. 

We find in Id. virr. 3, the compound ruppdrptyoc (derived, as 
the Schol. informs us, from the genitive of its equivalent, ruppd- 
Ook, 4 evOeia 6 awuppérptxoc, we 6 paptupoc, & diAaxoc. Tov 
‘leévev d& rodré tort rd Tag yevixag Touly evOelac) employed in 
the description of two young shepherds : 

Gugw rey’ Arnv rupporplyw, &ugw avaBw. 
Heins., Wakefield, and Grefe understood wupporp. here as ‘ bar- 
bam florescentes ;” and hence the two former proposed to read 
évaBw. ‘ Nam avaoc (writes Wakefield in Syl. Crit. P. 1. p. 
144, sq.) est qui nondum ex ephebis excessit nec vestitur vel 
lanugine pullulantis barb : ruppdrpryo¢ autem, cui barba qui- 
dem enascitur, sed nondum fit hirsuta.” The emendation is as 
inadmissible as the translation which led to it is erroneous. 
That they were mere lads, dyno, and not ~ynf3o, appears from 
vv. 28, 29, where they are called waidec; from v. 64, where Me- 
nalcas describes himself as puxxd¢ gov; and again in v. 66, as 
a waic, on which the Schol. writes, of yap waidec ciwBact uh 
Tpoaijkoveay rwv rotuviwy erytrAsav woteicBar, adX’ apedciv, 7} 
peOupovrrec,  raryviow acyoAobuevot. of S2 Evnfor xpelrrova 
THY eriméXcay Toovel, Wore Kal TOIC Kat KOtUWpEvOLC OV PporvTi¢c 
avroic, where ~yno are distinctly contrasted with waidec ; from 
v. 81, where they are again called ratdec ; from v. 88, where 
Daphnis is mentioned as 6 wat¢; and again from the closing 
lines, which tell us, “ that from this time forth Daphnis was first 
among shepherds, and, while he was still axpnPoc, that is, ‘ on the 
extreme verge of puberty, married the nymph Nais.” Now this 
implies that at a period subsequent to the time assumed in the Idyl, 
Daphnis was but axpnBec. To suppose him then Evnoc already 
is, of course, absurd. Again, the translation seems rather to be 
that of wuppoyévaoc, red-bearded, than of ruppdOpié, red-haired. 
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These eminent critics appear to have been led into this mis- 
take of the sense of ruppd0piE (into which J. H. Voss did not fall, 
for in his Comment. on that passage in Virg. he paraphrases Id. 
vu. 3: 

‘“‘ Flavus uterque comis, puer impubes et uterque”), 


and its erroneous consequence, by their seeking too close an 
agreement between this passage and Virgil’s imitation of it, 
Ecl. vu. 4, 5: 


** Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati," 


with which, of course, their view ofthe sense of rupporp. and the 
reading évi(3w better suited ; and perhaps by a heedless comparison 
of the word with the ruppde of Id. v1. 3, 
Re 8 6 piv abray 
ruppdc, 6 8 Hpeytverog: 

where the word is understood by all commentators in reference to 
the chin. A close examination, however, might have convinced 
Heins. of the incorrectness of such an inference, for in Id. vr. 3, 
muppoéc 18 contrasted with nuryévetoc, and is employed to describe 
a younger person ; and surely a boy, junior to a half-bearded youth, 
could not be styled év#Bo¢. But does even ruppde¢ in this passage 
refer to the first growth of yellow down upon the chin? All the com- 
mentators from the Schol., who writes, 7 ruppi¢ 6 aprixvoue, 6 
Hon mwywvirne we Evprrldng? Tluppoc¢ yevbecorv. ayryéveoe 82 
6 ovTw Tracav ylvuy werdAnpwpevnv tywv yevelwyv (the passage 
m Euripides being Pheeniss. v. 32, 78n 8% rupoae yévvow tEav- 
Spobuevoc; comp. also ib. 1167), agree in so understanding it. 

Now although a comparison of Id. virr. 3—and it may be fairly 
compared, for as Daphnis is one of the two in that Idyl who are 
_ styled rupporplyw, it might be reasonable to infer that he is the one 
im this who is styled ruppd¢—and of Longus, Lib. 11. p. 63, Schefer, 
Kal atrq rev raldwv 6 vewrarog eirero Tirupoc, ruppoy matdlov 
kat yAauxéy, Asuxoy tradlov kat ayéowxov, and of Herodot. Lib. rv. 
108, Bovdivo: 82 20v0c¢ bv péya cal roAASy, yAauxév te Tav ioxv- 
pwc zori xal ruppdy, in both which passages ruppdy unquestiona- 
bly applies to the hair of the head, might at first make it appear 
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better to understand it here in the same sense, yet the mterpre- 
tation of the Schol. is in all probability correct. This is shewn as 
well by the sense of the word in Id. xv. 130, 


Ov cevrei rd pidap’ Ere of wepi xeiiea wWUppa, 


9 ts 


as from a consideration of the verse itself. In Id. xv. 130, ruppa 
must mean yellow with the first down, and so downy, because it 
assigns the reason why the kiss of Adonis could not chafe the vel- 
vet cheek of his goddess bride: and in Id. v1. 3, it is obviously 
used in contrast with nryéveoc, and so may be considered as 
having its sense in a manner defined by the contrast; in other 
words, we may assume yévuy out of quryévetoc, and understand 
the passage as equivalent to 6 piv avrav wuppoe (1. e. flavus 
primf lanugine) xara riy yévuv, 6 2 nucyévecoc. 

In Id. xxi. 7, OdSE Tt TOV Tupcev TapaybMov, Toup is 
followed by Kiessl., Briggs, and Wuest. in taking wupool as a 
substantive in the sense of “‘ amoris ignes.” Thus also metaphori- 
cally, Pindar, Nem. 1.4, 74, dba: rupodv tuvwy. Reiske, on the 
other hand, explained it as “ rutile segmenta come.” 

Ib. nvvoBapane, -éc, shameless, or bold as adog; it occurs in 
ZEschyl. Suppl. 755. Compare xcéov addeéc, addressed by Iris to 
Minerva, Il. vim. 423, and by Juno to Diana, Il. xxr. 481, and 
Penelope’s rebuke to her handmaid Melantho, Odyss. 1. 91: 


wayvTuc, Gapoaréin, xior addeéc | 


d4. pevéy, 2. per. fut. of gebyw. “‘ But the Dorians also cir- 
cumflex the common fué. 1. in ow, and conjugate it as ifit were a 
contraction of éw, ex. gr. rupw, rupeduev (for -ovpev), ruypeire, 
rupevuar (for -ovpat), &c., and this form is more or less used in 
some verbs by Attic and other writers, by the name of the 
Futurum Doricum, but merely as a fut. of the middle voice (com- 
pare § 100, 4), and always with the Attic contraction ov, ew. gr.. 
pevyw, fut., usually gevEovua.” Butim. Gr. Gr. §.95, obs, 17. 
peb&w is the fud. of debfw, to cry ped. 

Lb. 8taxpneoeizar, = -xphoerat, fut. of duaxpdoua:, in sense 
of ‘to destroy,” Angl. “use up.” Thus Herodot. 1. 24, adAad 
keXeberv Tove mopOpéag 4 abrov dcaxpacBal pu» ; and 110, dr\£Apw 
tw kaklory os Staxphora0at. 
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Ib. rdv dyovra. Tov irroxdpov, 4 Tov jefoxov. Sehol. 
Another Schol., in MS. Med, ri» avaZdrny, on which Kieesl. 
remarks, ‘‘ potius intelligendus est homo equam manu ducens, 
ductor, non sessor.” . 

55. "QvaOny, from dvivnu, redupl. from root évaw (a8 are- 
radAw and érerrebw, from aradde and drrw), which appears in 
the derivations, tenses, and forms. Cf. V. R. 

57. cuvayelpopat. Arti rev avaxrapuat (1. e. recover) tuav- 
rv awd Tie rapayic. Schol. Compare ofAAcEat oPlvoc Kat wvevp 
apooov. Eur. Phen. v. 857-8. 

58. Wuxpdv. “"Hyouv rev yuyporady. Toup compares the 
Schol. on Aésch. Sept.c. Theb. 387: Dice yap yypic dy 6 Sgic 
dy peonuBpla axpaZevroc rov HAlov Geppatvduevoc, evulynrde gore 
xal cuprypoic mpostxe. Kiessl. cites the Schol. on Nicandr. Theriac. 
291: xowwee 82 wavra ra Epwera duypa. In Theognis, 601-2, we 
find” Epps Geotow 1 exOpt, cat avOpwroew amore, Yuypov S¢ ev 
xdAmr woextAov elyec Spev. Compare also the “ Fngidus... . an- 
guis” of Virgil, Ecl. 111. 93, and Ecl. vir. 71, which J. H. Voss 
explains, “‘ frigidus tangenti, non refrigerans sive interimens.” 

Ib. raudAtora, adv. used for ra paddtora, especially. Cf. 
Viger., cap. vit. § 8, R. 6. 

1b. Sedolxw, Dor. pres. 1. q. defdw. ‘ The perf. having fre- 
quently the signification of the pres. (as we shall see in § 113), it 
sometimes actually forms a new pres., but chiefly only in the 
Doric dialect, or with Epic poets. Thus we read in Theocr. 
(15, 58), 3eSolcw, for Sona, I fear (Anom. ssicar), and in Hom. 
kexAfyourec (Anom. cXatw). Hence the imperf. in ov, derived 
from perf., ex. gr. Hesiod, dwrépuxoy (as if from mwedinw), from 
wépvxa, to which also belong the third pers., hike yéywve, avivobe, 
dverye, which in Homer are not only perf. (that is to say pres. 
tenses), but frequently also imperf. (or aor.)” Butim. Gr. Gr. § 111. 
The statement of this anomaly is rendered rather difficult by the 
circumstance, that we have unquestionable vestiges of part of the 
Dorians having given to several persons of the actual perf. in gene- 
ral, terminations similar to those of the pres.: as the injin. yeydxety, 
Pind. (Anom. ylyvopar), Ssdéxny, (for -ev), Theocr. instead of 
SeSuxévat, rewdvOne, wepbxn, (for -eec, -ec), instead of ag, e, Theocr. ; 
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and the part. in -wy, -ovaa, instead of -we, -via, ex. gr. repplxovrac, 
Pind. peuevdxovaa (from peuévnxa), Archimed.” Jd. obs. 1 

Adéxny = -xewv, for -xévat, occurs in Id. 1. 102. rerdvOne 
= -a¢, for -ac, in Id. vir. 83, and Id. x. 1. wedéun = -et for -e, 
in Id. v. 33, 93, Id. x11, Id. xm. 40. To these may be added 
érwwn in Id. rv. 7; AeASyxn, ib. 40; werol@e, or -n, in Id. v. 
28. 

59. drippeit, generally rendered “ affluit.”. Whether the ézf 
denotes here approach or subsequence, does not appear certain ; if 
the former, this crowd must be supposed to be returning from the 
spectacle. 

60. rapevOeiv =-cAOeiv,in the same sense as elosAOety, Schol., 
perhaps more closely, to pass into the interior. %ow appears with 
it in Aisch. Choeph. 847, and in Aristoph. Nub. 853, elow raped~ 
Ocv; and similarly rapaBijvac and rapetva; Aristoph. Equit. 508, 
é¢ 1d Olarpov rapaBqva; Acharn. 43, rdpi’ sic rd modabev, 
wap.0’. ‘The idea of “ into the court,” is assumed from the ques- 
tion ¢& avAac. 

61. ebpaphe, &¢, = evxepe, in its passive signification (from 
sv and papn = xelp, Schol. Venet. Il. xv. 37), easy. Mandy is 
sometimes used in this passive sense. etuapéc occurs again in 
Id. xxu. 161. Cf. Theognis, 843: 

ev piv xeipevoy dvdpa canwe Oinev, ebpapic tort. 
év O& Oépey rd raxwg Keipevor, apyadtoy. 
And Eur. Alcest. 503 : 
ovn ebpapéc xadtydy EpBaXdkiy yra8otc. 
The adv. -éwe appears in Id. xrv. 23, and Id. xxrx. 23. 

62. xaAXAlora. Reiske, Warton, Harl., Kiessl., Briggs, and 
Dalzell take this as the dual, which is better, pathape as the 
‘good mother” had before addressed more than one, though only 
addressed by one, 2ywv, réxva, in v. 60. Aum. Port. is followed 
by Wuest. in translating it as singular. M. Gail has also limited 
the compliment to one, ‘la belle enfant.” 

The student will remember that as the final a of the dual is 
always long, Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 34, obs. 11. 4, the accent_remains the 
same in either case ; but caAAcora, neut. plur. adverbially in vv. 
3 and 77. 
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63. OeowlEaca = -zlaaca, from DeorlZw, to deliver an oracle 
(Ofomig = Oe -eamic, see Buttm. Lexil. Art. 66, 1). 

64. toavri = toa. The 3. pers. plur. of olga, perf. 2. of 
stow, to see, ad lit. I have seen, and so I know, used for oidaat, sec. 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 109, who, ibid. m1. 5, note 5, observes, “the 
accent, moreover, shews that tcaaz did not come from tonu, since 
the 3. pers. plur. of tenue must necessarily be isac: (see fornut), 
&c.” He deduces from otdact—idaci—tdcact—iaaat, vid. in loc. 
and ibid. 4, admits the existence of a Doric verb, tcam, tone, 
taart, which he considers to be a collateral form derived from the 
3. pers. plur. tsact. This Doric-verb occurs in v. 146, Id. v. 119, 
Id. xrv. 34, iduev and t8uevar, Epic for eidévat, infin. of of8a, occur 
in Id. 11. 151, and Id. xxv. 67. 

66. Dearéotoc, here marvellous, prodigious. Buttm.in Lexi. 
Art. 66, 5, observes that the sense of cizezy is lost in this word, 
and that it is frequently identical in sense with @Ocioc. “ In its 
most general sense it is the epithet of any great appearance, of 
anything superior and excellent, whether proceeding from nature 
or man, as the 4x7) Aeoreain of a noisy people ; ddu7 aodsia Oeo- 
wean, the excessively delightful smell of wine, Od. 1. 211; yaArxde 
Qearéctoc, the splendidly dazzling brass, Tl. B. 457; awroce Oeoré- 
atoc, the divine, superb wool, Od. i. 434.” Buttm. ibid. In Id. 
xxv. 70, Oeoréo.oy, neut. adverbially, 1s used of the barking of 
Augeas’ dogs. 

67. rérexe = mpdoexe. Ilpootyev vovr, or yveuny, frequently. 
occurs in the sense of to apply one’s mind to, with rivi, or mpdc¢ 
rtvt, a3 in Arist. Eq. 1014, 1064, Eccles. 600, &c. ; hence when it 
appears, as here, without such noun, an ellipse is said to take 
place, with which Bos on vote compares the usage of the Latins 
with regard to animus, quoting ‘‘nunc intende libro,” Plin. vir. 
Ep. 19, in which he supposes an ellipse to be supplied from the 
fuller expression, e. g. of Hor. 1. Ep. 2, 35, ‘si non intendes 
animum studiis.” But it seems better to consider such cases as 
new usages, indebted for their origin, indeed, to the fuller forms, 
but no longer identical with them. Compare the usage of our 
verb “ apply.” 
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Briggs retains the old interpretation, “ adhereto illi,” but sup- 
plies no analogy of the subaudition of ceaurqy with mpocéye. 
Kiessl. renders “attende ad eam.” Tr. “ give heed to her—give 
all your attention to her.” 

68. ampié, adv. (a copul. rplw, to saw), closely, firmly ; avrt 
rov iurepuxdrwe, Wore pr Stamploa riv cupgutay, i.e. to saw 
through their union. Schol. Valcken., p. 368, compares the 
phrases 68a ExeoPar and aud& éupvva. Compare the Lat. mor- 
dicus. It occurs again in Id. xxrv. 54. 

Ib. txev = Exo, cling tous. The middle tyouar, as other 
verbs of actual or imaginary conf&ct, takes the genitive, as it is a 
part, and not the whole, which is touched. Cf. Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 
536. Compare etyero xelAeve, Id. vir. 20, and Theognis, 31-2: 

waxoice 62 12) moocopties 
avdpaoy, ad’ alei rv dyaddy Exe0° 
&e. &e. 

Ib. apav = hpor. 

69. Deplarprov, rd, a summer robe. ‘Xemeptvov iuarcov, 
Xefuaorpov dicebatur; ro Ospivdy Ofptorpov, et Oepiarproy.” 
Valcken. Adon., p. 368. Wuest. follows Kieasl. and Spohn, in 
considering this to be the same article of dress as is called apmé- 
xovov in vv. 21, 39, and 71. "Auwéxovoy is supposed to be the 
more general name, of which ré Oepferprov and rd yeluaarpov 
are the species. But Riemer in Lex. Gr. agrees with Winckel- 
man in rendering it a veil. 

70. wor re® = mpog Tov. 

71. ¢vAdaoeo = -cov, imper. pres. mid. In Id. ut. 5 it oc- 
curs in sense of be on your guard against, beware of, rov AcBuxov 
kvdkwva pvAdoaeo, analogous to which is, Taira do) wy guvdac- 
aduevoe & Aorvayne, Herodot. 1. 108 ; and 

Aaa O2 yetpde of ordnporicrovec 
otxover XdduBec, od pur(dEacGal oe yp7. 
Prom. Vinct. 740. 
Here it is rather in the same sense as it bears with the genitive 
in Thucyd. 4, 11: BoaofSac...édpwv...rode tpinpapxove cai 
xuBepvirac...pvAacaoptvove trav vewv, un Evyrphbworr, &c.; 
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i.e. careful or chary of their ships, &.; where the Schol. sup- 
plies rivac ray veov. But it is probable that both constructions 
obtained. 
72. éulv = duol. én’ guol, in my power; Lat. “ penes me.” 
Thus, 
‘* Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi.” 
Ovid. Fast. 1, 110. 


Tov Svrwy ra pév dori é¢ Huiv, ra 8 ov‘ 2 Hyuiv, Epict. c. 1. &, 
In Id. vir. 86, dw’ Euev, in my time. So Herodot. 1.5, ra d2 dw’ guev 
iv peyaAa, wpdrepoy Hv opexpd. Asch. contr. Ctesiph. § 43, Tor- 
yaprot rl rey aveAnicrwy cal arposdokhrwy i? nuwy ov yt 
yover ! 

Ib. 28 pdoc¢,a, ov, very rarely oc, ov, assembled in crowds, &c., 
as here and in v.132. It occurs frequently in Homer, but always in 
plur., the sing. appears first in Pindar: —é¢ xaxérar’ apdav "EBa- 
Aov. Pyth. u. 65. Damm derives it from a copulative, and Opdoc, 
the clamour of a multitude; and mentions another form, aQpooc, 
mpotapoturévwe, in the sense of “ sine tumultu previo,” “ subi- 
tus,” which signification he understands the word to bear (though 
he retains the usual accentuation) in Id. xm. 50, 51; while in his 
version he mixes the two senses together. Passow states that 
aQpooc, noiseless (Agwvoc, apopoc, Hesych.), occurs only in 
grammarians, and translates a@pdéo¢ in Id. xm. 30, all at once. 
Kiessl. observes: ‘“ Non est in lingua Latina vocabulum, quo 
uno omnis hujus Greci vocab. vis exprimi possit ; significat enim 
‘simul totus et subito.’ V. Dorvill. ad Chariton. p. 95 = 257, et 
Hesych. tom. 1. p. 131, sq. ibique Alberti. Proxime accedit usus 
vocab. ‘ preceps.’ Sic Virgil. Georg. 1. 365, ‘spe stellas—vide- 
bis precipites coeli labi.’” 

‘The word is used again in the singular in Id. xxv. 252, of the 
concentrated and sudden spring of a lion : 


tig ém’ ipoi Nic aivig dxémpobey AOpdog aXro, 
Compare also 


“Hrot 6 piv porddy picooy kapn apgl perory 
rrntev, 6 8 dOpdoc adOe weowy iveptioaro yaiy’ 


Apoll. Rhod. 1. 428; 
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and 
pater O08 app ddbvy yvdt jpirer” of S iaxnoay 
Hpweg Mivbac rov 0° dOpdog Exxvro Gupde. 
Ibid. 1. 96, 97 ; 
and 


AGE rodi riper EvepOe rd 0 AOpdoy EBrucey dup. 
Ibid. rv. 1446. 


73. wOevvP = wOovvrar, passive or middle. “ Angl. They shove 
one another like [as many] hogs.” Dalzell. The act. occurs in 
imperf. tense (without the Attic e—, as generally in Homer), 
Id. 11. 127, in pres., Id. xvi. 61. In Id. xxr. 201, the aor. dee 
(from O0Q), as also in Id. xxv. 147. 

Lb. tv car (viz. rérw, sec. Bos on rézrog), in a commodious 
situation, in a good position; and so generally, as in next verse, 
happily circumstanced, prosperous. Such passages as Ilov, sow 
cabizwp’ tv cary, tov pyrépwv"lv’ axobw, Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
299; and éy xadq rov Ocarpov ia@nro, Allian. V. H. xr. 13; 
and avaévrec 83 réy ravpov év cay tov igpov, Lucian, Phalar. 1. 
p- 735, &c.; make it probable that the stranger meant to speak 
literally, “ we are in a good place now ;” in the sense of, “safe from 
the crowd, and with a fair view ;” and that Praxinoe, with a lively 
quickness which suits her character, imparts the metaphoric sense 
to the same expression in the ensuing line. This is the view 
which Wuest. has taken of the passage. 

Schaefer, in opposition to Bos, supposes 2v xaAw to be put ad- 
verbially for xadwe, the adjective being in the neuter. 

Ib. cimée = zopéy, as in v. 89, 91, and passim. 

74. whe = Kéeic, 1. e. Kai ele. 

Ib. & pa, %, @ season, usually in plur. the seasons. Hic Spac 18 
translated by Valcken., Briggs, Dalzell, and others, hunc in annum; 
but the translation prozimum in annum, as in Plutarch, Pericl. 13, 
which is given by Passow, Kiessl., and Wuest., seems more cor- 
rect. Itis not unlikely that it originally meant until or during 
other seasons, 1. e. the seasons of another year. To this view the 
expressions sic G@AAagc Gpac, in Eur. I. A. 122, and sic apac 
irtoac, Ar. Nub. 562, naturally point. ‘‘ Huic bene precandi for- 
mule contrariam formulam, pi dSpatory vel ui é¢ Hpac txoo, co- 
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piose tractavit Casaubon. in Animadv. ad Athen. ii. c. xiv. p. 112. 
Heinsius, p. 341, eam sumtam putat ab lis qui navigarent dpare, 
i. €. €O tempore quo mare est wAwivov. Eustath. im Odys. c. 
p. 342, 8, interpretatur 196 dpac éxOeprcBeln : ‘ante tempus mo- 
riatur”” Kiessl WValcken., p. 370, Adon., whence Kiessling 
drew the passage quoted above, appears not sufficiently accurate 
in adducing pt) é¢ pac Tkoro as @ contraria formula to that in the 
text, whether it be rendered, “ may you not come in good sea- 
son,” or “may you not reach next year.” It1is probable, how- 
ever, that the poet intended an allusion to the saying, but im- 
proved upon it by the resumption of the éy cad. Cf. é¢ véwr’, 
v. 163, and xhe¢ frog 2& Ereoc, Id. xvi. 15. 

With foray &pa «’ cin in v. 26, where dpa is In same sensé 
as xatpde, compare v. 147, and évet & &pa édxet iévar. Xenoph. 
‘BAX. vit. p. 866,29: —adda Kat Son“Evdev. Odyss. x1. 330, 
and ibid. 373. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, xm. 11, dpa 
non nag 2& brvov eyepOiva. Cf., too, Annot. on v. 26. 

The xa@ &pav in Id. xvi. 12, which bears nearly the same 
sense as iv dpq, i. e. tempore justo, in Id. xx1. 40, has a converse 
in rap’ Wpnv, Epigr. 1x. 1. 

We have the impersonated” Qpaz in vv. 103, 104, and Id. 1. 150. 
The student will distinguish pa, care, as in Id. rx. 20. 

Ib. tetra, adv. (ét elra) thereafter ; sig may be resumed be- 
fore this, which the Schol. perhaps intended, xat cic &pac xat 
Egast Kadwe eine meptatiAAwy Kal rnueAobuevoc juwv, but it is 
unnecessary. 

Ib. ot’ avdpev,s0Alcmene addresses her husband in Id. xxxv. 
40. Compare & oxérAv avdpwv, Aristoph. Ran.1049, & giAa, & pira 
yuvaneyv. Eur. Alc. 467. Porson, in Pref. to Hecuba, used our 
text as an instance in support of his emendation, & udp’ avdpay 
for & puapwrare in Aristoph. Vesp. 397. The principle of the 
construction is laid down thus by Matth. Gr. Gr. § 320 : “ When 
a substantive is joined with an adjective or pronoun, where both 
should be in the same case, the Greeks consider the substantive 
as the whole, and the adjective as a part of it, and put the former 
in the genitive, as of xpnorot rwv avOpwawy. Arist. Plut. 490, 
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‘good men.’... To this head belong dia yuvanwy, Samdr’ 
avopav, &c.” 

75. wmeprarérdw, to dress, surround, protect, take care of, as 

here, and in Id. xvi. 9%. Compare Soph. Philoct. 447. 
GN’ cd rEpiorbddovmy aira daipover. 
Herodot. 1x. 60, piora wepiorédAey adAfhAouc, ke. 

16. grA[Berac=OAlBerat, a8 pAaw in Id. v.148 and150=OAdw, 
ts squeezed, crushed. Hustathius, on Iliad 1. pp. 76, 38, observing 
upon the Aolic ¢@npol, writes rb pévroe pAhperat, rd dv "Odveasle 
(p. 221) wat rd rapa Osoxpizyw tv ‘Adwwalobicac AloAwdy xat 
auré. 

1b. B1a%ev = BidZov, imper. mid. here absolutely, to use force, 
to force one’s way, as in Thucyd. vit. 69, BovAdwevo: SiaoacAa: cic 
ro tw, ubi Schol. pera Brac 2EeAOciv. To the same effect the Schol. 
here, "Aye & SeAala, BiaZov, xat od GO, Gare ce elacAOciv. In 
Id. xx. 9, c. acc. rei, to do violence to, with which compare ra 
opayia ta ‘Hynoworparov édv xalpey, undé BiaZsoPar, Herodot.1x. 
41; and ade wddw ae py BraSecPae rdde, Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 
1042. 

77. vude, n, (Sansc. snuca, Lat. nurus) here, as in Id. xvitr. 15, 
a bride. In Homer it means a daughter-in-law, which sense it bears 
in Mosch. tv. 61, and in gen. any female connected by marriage. 
Damm derives it from véoc, and from it 7 véudn, 1. e. 4 avaga- 
veiog vudc. Cf. the usage of yaupd¢ in Gloss. on v. 139. 

78. réraye == mpdéoaye, subintell. ceavrfv, as perhaps in Id. 
1. 62, come hither. 

Ib. woixtrXoe, n, ov, many-coloured, worked in various colours, 
as in broidery, &. In Id. v. 11, the sing. ro zoufAoy is used of 
vaxoc, Té, a skin, there equivalent to Balrn, a peasant’s coat of 
akin, which occurs in relation to the same article, ibid. 15. 

Hesychius gives as an explanation of rocctAov,—iuartov Jw- 
ypagnrév, and Photius states rd Arovvoraxoy iudriov obrwe EAcyov. 
In Lucian zrotefAa occurs more than once in sense of embroidered 
robes, a8 in rouiAa évdbc, Timon. 1. Wetst. p. 141, § 27, and worxtAa 
auwexopnévn, Merced. Cond. 1. -p. 703, § 42. In Asch. Agamn. 
v. 899, ra worxiAa, and ibid. v. 909, zroutAa, are used of the same 
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matters that are called eluara in v. 894, and ddoupy(Sec Dewy in 
v.919. Hence, and from a comparison of Geoy wepovduera in next 
¥., with which the rd woexfAa are obviously identical, and a tegard 
to the airic &’ of v. 84, which serves as well to distinguish the 
idol itself from its vestments, as to introduce the chief object of the 
scene, it may be inferred that ra woexfXa is used here in reference 
only to the drapery which imvested the form and adorned the 
couch of the idol, and perhaps hung as curtains around it. The 
commentators have wandered from what appears to me to be the 
meaning of this passage, perhaps chiefly from their failing to re- 
member that an observance of the 4@0c of these married ladies in- 
duces the mimetic poet to represent them as first attracted by 
those matters which have such fascinations for the sex, and this 
even before they bestow their attention upon the rpepfAaroc 
"ASwyic, whose image they adorn. Thus Wuest. writes: ‘“‘— in 
media aula Adonis jacebat in thoro; ubique locorum tapetes strati 
erant, et picture in opere textili Adonidis facta, ut verisimile est, 
representantes conspiciebantur.” And again, with regard to 7re- 
povnua : “ Malim tamen stamina vertere ; de vestitu enim Ado- 
nidis non agi patet ex sequentibus.” What these “sequentia” are 
is shewn by his note on v. 81: “ Voces Ewoypagpot et ypaupara 
intellige de picturis in opere textili exhibitis.” The inarev 
Cwypagnrdév, given by Hesychius as an explanation of woutdov, 
alone disables this inference. But the commentators may have 
imagined also that the admiration of these three verses and a half 
was too much to be bestowed upon the dressing of the idol. The 
objection more than loses its force when it 1s remembered that 
the verses come from the lips of a lady, who describes her labour 
to adorn her own éuzrepdévaua in language go strong as 


—roic & ipyotg wal ray Puxdy rortOnca. 


Besides, we find eight lines in Virg. Ain. v. 250, appropriated’ 
to a “chlamys aurata,” on which there was a landscape embroi- 
dered, containing a representation of the translation of Gany- 
mede, with hounds, stags, and aged guardians, and the “ prapes 
ab Ida—Jovis armiger.” Moreover, it may be questioned whether 
the robes of a saint on his holiday in St. Peter's, would not be 
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the first, ifnot the chief object of contemplation to female natives 
of the place on entering that glorious pile upon such an occasion. 
This notion of tapestry, in its special sense, being a part of the 
spectacle which the poet intended to bring before his readers, for 
which I see no foundation at all, has perplexed those who enter- 
tained it more than once in the Idyl; e. g. on v. 112 Warton 
writes: ‘“‘ Verumtamen ad summum, dictu difficile est, quenam 
horum omnium vel textura vel pictura vel etiam solidis imagini- 
bus: quenam etiam sua specie in apparatissimum spectaculum 
adhiberentur.” 

The servants of the temple, it is to be presumed, made but 
short work of those dpia, those ‘‘ delicacies of the season,” which 
so perplexed the commentators as to whether they were real, 
bona fide good things, or but verisimilitudes ; and if the latter, 
whether produced by the shuttle or the pencil, or in a more sub- 
stantial representation. Scaliger’s practical view of the cidara in 
v. 115, appears to have at first done an actual violence to Mr. 
Warton’s feelings, ‘‘ Rejicio penitus hic commentum Scaligeri mi- 
rificum.” 

With regard to the etymology of wotxfXoc, Donaldson, p. 348, 
New Cratylus, observes: ‘‘In fact there can be no doubt that 
-Aocg, and -poc¢ are etymologically identical, the latter being only 
a modernization of the former, as is so often the case ; compare 
cresco, glisco; celeber, creber ; apostolus, apotre, &c. (See above, 
p- 111). The very same word, with modified meanings, presents 
both endings. Thus we have both zrom«éfAoc and mx -pdée, from 
the same root, mux-, “to pierce.” It will be remembered that 
woutAog and orx-rd¢ and even zokiAd-cretog are synonyms: 
the root orry-, like wex-, means “ to pierce.” Buttm. in Lexil. on 
aidAoc, § 4, observes that zrofAo¢ contrasts with aiddog in being 
“an epithet of things to which the idea of moveableness does not 
belong,” e. g. couches, garments, &c. 

- 99. wepdvapa, 76 = -vnua. “ Theocriteum vocabulum, quod 
in vulgatis Lexicis non reperitur. Est autem Dorice formatum 
pro communi zepdvnua, -rog, 76, quod proprie quidem idem valet 
ac Epyov mepdvy reromnpévor, opus acu factum. Cujusmodi” est 
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illud quod Galli vocant “point coupé,” et “tout ouvrage fait a 
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aiguille:” sed yevcwe, et karaxpyorikw@s pro quovis opere sumitur, 
sive sit textile, sive alia ratione factum. Theocr. Idyll. xv. 79. 
Ocwy wepovduara paceic, “ Deorum opera diceres,” £m. Port. 
This explanation is adopted by Wart., Kiessl., Wuest., &c., but 
there is little room for doubt that Spanheim (on Callim. Hymn 
to Apollo, v. 32) was quite correct in rendering mepovapara here 
“‘ vestes fibulate,” which is the view taken by Riemer, Schneider, 
and Passow. Cf. too Smith’s Antiquities, in v. Fibula. 

My reasons for this conclusien are, firstly, that repovaw does 
not mean to work with a needle, but either simply to pierce, as 
with a spear, or to pin or buckle a garment; the special sense of 
wepovy being the tongue of a buckle or brooch, as opposed to wrépzn, 
which is that part of the buckle in which the repovy fastens. Hence 
the inference is obvious that mspovnua means a garment fastened 
with a buckle. Besides this, which is enough, there is the analogy 
of wédpirgpya, which no one doubts to be a garment fastened with a 
sdpin, and that of iumwspdvapa in v. 34. Moreover, there appears | 
no grounds for imagining that any formation from wepdévn could 
mean ‘opus acu factum.” The Greek for a needle in this sense 
would rather be BeAdun, or pagic, or ypagic, or axéorpa ; from the 
first of which we find BeAovowdAne, a needle-seller, and which is 
especially deserving of notice, BsAovomorklArne, in the sense of an 
embroiderer. ‘This general error of the commentators appears to 
have been occasioned by the misconception with regard to tapestried 
hangings, and to have been sustained with some by the apparent 
parallels of ri Oewv SafdaAdpua of Id. 1. 32, and "Epyor Ipagirédcue 
of Id. v.105, and of Odyss. x. 223. But the genitive Qeav implies 
rather that the mantles were fit for gods to wear, than that they 
were made by them, though this sense might be procured if de- 
sired, without depriving wepévaya of its proper meaning. More- 
over Praxinoe would be falling below, rather than rising above 
her companion’s admiration, which is plainly intended by the 
poet, from the burst of Ilérv’ ’A@avata, in v. 80, if she conceived 
mere mortal Zo:0or and Zwoypapo to have wrought and decorated 
the draperies which Gorgo had already pronounced to be the wark 
of divine fingers. For the various conjectural emendations to 
which the misunderstanding of the text has led, cf. V. R. 
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Ib. paceic = phone, fut. of gnut, to say, &c. 

80. opé is here the neut. acc. plur. of the pronoun o#, ol, £. 
‘In the poets too the form ogé (abbreviated from sgwé) occurs, 
which is sometimes used as the accus. plur. in all genders for 
avrote, avrac, avrd, ...; sometimes as the accus. sing., instead of 
avrdéy, abrhy, avré,... also as a pronoun reflective for iaurév . . .” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 147, obs. 8. 

In Id. rv. 3, the Syracusan form Wé, in sense of a’rae, occurs. 
Buttm. in Lexil. § 82, note 14, writes: “ It is well known that 
the pronoun £ (o%, of) had in the old language the digamma, con- 
sequently it was ve; in Latin it has an s, making it se. Accord- 
ing to an analogy which I have proposed elsewhere (Greek Gram- 
mar, sect. 16, note 2), I unite these elements into sve as the older 
form, of which o@é is a bolder pronunciation. From this stem or 
root, o¢, have arisen the dual and plural of the third person, with 
all their various lengthened and shortened terminations which 
are in use ; and among the shortened ones sprung up again this 
same o¢£ (see below), which had already the force of a singular ; 
all useful in verse, and everywhere intelligible by the context.” 
Donaldson, Cratylus, p. 171, conceives it established “ that there 
was originally a nominative to the reflexive pronouns, oi, ol, 2, 
and that this nominative was?.” And p.173: ‘It is quite clear, 
then, that the Greeks had two pronouns, the stronger, aspirated 
from %, being used to express the reflexive relation, i. e. relation 
to something near and immediate ; the 7, a synonym for avrde, to 
denote something in which the idea of nearness was not so di- 
rectly implied.” As parallel to these, he compares the Latin 7-s, 
expressing the ordinary demonstrative relation, and hi-c, “that 
which is near.” 

With regard to w~é, he writesit, p.176: “The Dorian forms, wé, 
wiv, deserve notice from their constant appearance in Latin. We 
have in Ennius sdpsa, and in Plautus edpse ; in the former word 
the enclitic is inflected as well as the personal pronoun, and in 
more modern Latin the form i-pse always retains its first syllable 
unaltered, while the -pse is subjected to inflexion in every case.” 

Ib. ixSvacayv = -vyacay, from zrovéw, in sense of to elaborate; 
execute with pains or care. The Mid. occurs in a similar sense in 
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v.115. The perf. pass. part. in Id. xm. 14, and Id. xxvu. 7. 
There does not appear to be any instance of the intransitive sense 
of this verb in Theocritus. 

Ib. %piBoe, 6, also 4, as here, a day-labourer, a spinster, a 
worker in wool; Lat. quasillaria. pol, iprovpyol yuvatkec rapa 
To Eo.ov’ kat EoBor, of aunriipec, Tapa rijv Epav, adAaxov 88, Epr- 
Qoc, mapa rH Epida. Eustathius. “EptOo¢ onpafve rov épyarny 
kal ry ‘yuvaixa rhy Eoyasouévny ra tora. Etymol. M. 

The translation given by all the commentators and by Passow 
for peAgptBog in Id. xxvii. 1, where it occurs as the epithet of a 
distaff, viz. fond of wool-spinning, practised therein, is surely in- 
correct. The compound rather signifies “ dear to the spinster,” 
or “the spinster’s friend ;” as auvépiBoc implies one who helps a 
spinster, a fellow-worker. Cf. Odyss. v1. 32, Aristoph. Pac. 786. 

81. Zwoypadgog, poet. for Cwypagoc, 6, @ painter, rapa rd Gwa 
ypagerv, in which sense it is often found, as for instance in 
Anacreon, XXVIII. 

dye, Twypagwy dpcore, 
ypage, Zwypdgwy apiore, 


"Podge xolpave réyyne, 
amreovcay, we ay cixw, 


ypage riyv éuny éralpny. 
Here it means an embroiderer. ‘Thus Etymol. M. p. 411, 51: 
Oed«prroc, moto: Gwoypapor—éypavav ; odx &rt yoappare xpirat, 
ar’ Sri rp ypagld: mpoaxarakie. ypapar yap ro Ebcat. 

From Pollux vit. 55, we learn that a garment adorned in this 
way was called Cwwrdc¢, or Zydiwrdc 5 6% Karacricrog xITwOV 
goriv, & Exwv Cea, % avOn evupacpeva’ Kat Cywrd¢g S? xtrav 
éxaXsiro, kat Zwowwrdc. Compare also Callixenus ap. Athen. 
V. p. 197, B. yurai d? Tepotcat (rarnrec) thy ava ploov rw 
ToowY Xwpav exdAuTrov, axpi3i THY evypapplay TwY a ac 
Exouvoa Gwdiwy. 

A robe with the figures of beasts embroidered upon it was 
called @npaioe by the Attics. Cf. also Blomf. Gloss. on Choeph. 
v. 226. | 

Ib. ypaupa, 76, that which 1s written, a_ letter, and so, what 
consists of written characters, an inscription; in which sense it 1s 
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usually in the plural, as in Id. xvmr. 47, Id. xxrv. 103. In Id. 
xxi. 46 we find the singular in the same sense. Here it 1s used 
to express representations in embroidery, as in 


ivijy & vgavrai ypdppacey roraid’ o¢al. 
Exrip. Ion. 1160. 


Compare also 
Sod F tpacpa rovro, cig Epyor xepdc, 
oxdOne re rAnyag, tic dt Onpiwy ypagny. | 
4Esch. Choeph. 225, 226. 

That the Lat. pictura also was applicable to embroidery, as 
well as to painting, is shewn by Cic. in Verr.1v.1, “ nego ullam 
picturam neque in tabula neque in textili fuisse, quin conqui- 
sierit.” 7 

Compare too, perhaps, “ picturatas—vestes.” Virg. Afn. rit. 
483. 

82. Eruma, neut. plur. of Zrupoe (éredc), true, real; in which 
sense the adv. éréuwe occurs in Id. xxv. 178. Here it is rendered 
‘‘ ad vivum expressa,” truthfully delineated. Similarly in the fol- 
lowing Epigram of Corinna : 

) ravtay youv iropwe ray wapGivoy Sorc Eypayer, 

aix’ addy roréOnx’ ho x’ ’Ayabapyic Aa. 
And again in this of Nossis, first published by Bentley : 
abropidipva rérurrat, to we adyavdy Td rpdowrov 
Gupe woromrazey perexiwe doxéet. 
do érépwc Ovyarnp TE paript Tavra ToTMKeE’ 
9} xaddv, Sexa wédot réixva yovevaty toa. 
Though it may be questioned if éréuwe here does not rather bear 
its ordinary meaning. Compare also Hor. 11. Sat. vir. 98 : 
“ velut si 
Re vera pugnent, feriant vitentque moventes 
Arma viri.” 

Ib. iordxavre = éorhxact, perf. of fornu:. Harl. writes: 
“ Exquisitum est verbum pro ¢eicfy.” But it obviously bears its 
full meaning in contrast with évdiwvevyre. This termination in 
‘-yre for -o« is supposed to have been the primitive form, with re- 
gard to which and the analogy of the dat. plur. of the third de- 
clension, and of the participles in -ac, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 195, 
obs. 2, § 200,.4, and § 39, obs. 2. Compare gdhxavre, Id. 1. 43. 
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Lb. evStvedvre = -ovar, from évdwéiw, in the sense of to 
wheel, move about. In Id. 11. 30, 31, the pass. of Sexéw occurs, and 
in Id. xxrv. 10, the act. in a transitive sense. But no necessity 
results from this, for reading évéivedvrat, which Hemsterhusius 
is understood to have preferred, as dvéw and Sivedw are often 
found in an intransitive sense, e. g. Il. xviir. 494, 606, xx111. 
875. 

83. évugayrde, ov, woven in asa pattern. 

Lb. &v0pwroe for 6 avOpwrog = the Attic dvOpwrog, or, 
as Dawes would prefer, a “vOpwroc. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 54, 1. 

84. Oanrdéde = Oearoe, admirable. Cf. Gloss. Id. 1. 56. 

85. TovAog, 6, down. ovdAoe 6 xvove rev yevelwy, Philox. 
usually in plural. It appears in the singular, as here, in Aésch. 
Sept. c. Th. 534, orefyer © tovrAog apre dia rapnidwv. 

86. rprplAarocg = -Anrog, ov, thrice-beloved, to which rpioty- 
Oaro¢g is opposed. Compare Ovdoxere & rpirdOare, Bion, 1. 58. 
vi. 15, and Moschus, 111.52. Compare also dcop 82 rpicoiZupyy 
wroéAww, Archil. Fragm. txxxvul1. Wuest. refers for similar com- 
pounds to “ Ruhken. aliorumque epist. ad Ernest. p. 49." The 
Schol. offers another explanation also of the epithet rpipfAaroe, 
6 moAugiAnroc, we Kat map’ ‘Ounpy ’Aoractn rpipiAnrog (i. e. 
rptAXoroe, Il. viii. 488) h re xd rpiov EpAHOn, Arde, Agpodt- 
rn¢, kat [lepoepdune ev gdp. 

16. 6. This is the Ion. and Dor. relative pronoun used for 8¢. 
It 1s also called the post-positive article, and is compared with the 
Angl. that, used for which. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 292. In Id. 
xvul. 4, 6 is a demonstr. pron. ‘* The two articles [i. e. ra apOpa, 
the definite article and the pronoun relative] are in fact nothing but 
the old simple pronoun demonstrative (this), and are frequently em- 
ployed for it in the works of the ancients in many contexts, even 
in prose, as is shewn in the Syntaz.” Buttm. Gr. Gir. § 75, obs. 3. 
‘s ‘When, however, this pronoun [1i. e. 6] assumes a distinct per- 
sonality it takes to itself a nominative, ending like another noun ; 
thus 6 avOpwirog, S¢ tavra rot, “the man who makes these 
things,” = ‘the man, he (i. e. this man) makes these ae . 
Don. Crat. p. 319. 
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Ib. wiv = xav, fot cat ?v; but xiv, in Id. vir. 106, ‘and Id. 
xx. 29, is for nal Hv; xiyyev for cat dydv, Id. 11.118; chdwxe for 
cat Eowxe, Id.1v. 36; xix for xat éx, Id. x1. 35; xipaurdy for cat 
Epauréy, Id. xt. 39; «aué for nat eué, Id. 11. 159; xnEamtvnc for 
wai eLamlvne, Id. 11. 253; wiywel for cat eel, Id. 11.100; xiwreera for 
wal Erecra, Id. xv. .74; «yt for xai ev, Id. rv. 31 ; Aga for xai Ega, 
Id. 1. 82; are similar instances of the Theocritean crasis of AE 
into H. , 7 

Thiersch, § ccoxxxvit., subscribes the tofa indifferently, whe- 
ther «is in the latter part of the crasis or not, e. g. xgmrerra and 
xyrre for xat ele. But it is better to follow the rule, Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§. 53: “‘Theeis not subscribed to the long vowel whieh arises 
from contraction, except when it is the last of the coalescing 
vowels, e. g. xara from xat elra: if it is not the last it is rejected 
{OAbhic), and xay®, from cat bys, is more correct than x«¢@yd.” 
«pre for xat elwe, Id. 11.149; «gre for xat cire, Id.m. 150; are 
‘examples of the subscription. 

87. avavura = avivora, neut. plur. adverbially of avjvuroe 
(aviw), unaccomplished, endless, aimless. Cf. axpavra afw, Aasch. 
Choeph. 880, and Ma@dvrec 82, A4Bpor TlayyAwolg, xdpaxec de, 
"Axpavra yapterov Aide mpd¢ Spvixa Oeiov, Pind. Ol. 11.155, &e. 

Ib. wwrtdAXorcat = -Aovea, from xwrtAAw, to pratile, chatter. 
(Cf. Sanscr. kath, Lat. dicere, Engl. quote, quoth, chat, chatter, 
Gothic, guitha). The 2dj. xwrtXog occurs in v. 89 with a similar 
sense; as in Theognis, 295, cwrikyy avOpwmry aryav xaAerewsraroy 
‘@x0oc. In Id. xx. 7, its signification is wheedling, beguiling, which 
is that of the verb in Theognis, 363, and again in 


Zedo Gvdp’ éEodEcetey 'OAdp mio, be roy ératpoy 
padOacd cwriddAwy tEarargy iOtde. 
Ibid, 850. 


KeridXowat, yovv roAvAoyovca, xwrflny yap Akyovet rh 
xeAOdva, Schol.; with which Valcken. compares “ garrula—hi- 
‘rundo,” Virg. Georg. rv. 307. 

88. rpuyay, %, the turtle-dove; rpvydévoc XaXlorepoc was said 
by Menander of a great talker, and so passed into a proverb. In 
the ninth Ode of Anacreon the ’Epaopin wéAea observes of herself 
in the last two verses, 
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Aadtcripay p’ ZOnxac, 

GvOpwre, cai Kopwrne. 
Eustathius on I]. 11.175, 40, remarks on rpéZerv, as compared with 
tpiZav, TO pévroe rpbGEYv, ad ov Hh TpYywdy, Tpaxugwvdrepor 
Zorcv. Compare the following from the Thrason of Alexis ap. 
Atheneum, hb. rv. p. 133: 


cov &’ iyw Xadtoripay 
ovxanor eldov, odre KEepKwany, yivat, 
ov kirray, ob« dnddy’ otre rpuydr’, ob 
rérriya. 
Virgil happily describes the unintermitting character of this bird’s 
note ; 
‘“‘ Nec tamen interea raucex, tua cura, palumbes, 


Nec gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.” 
Eel, 1. 56. 
With which eompare toreve rpvywyv in Id. vir. 141. 

Ib. ixxvatcevyti = -alacova, 3. plur. future of txxvalw, to 
scrape off ; in which sense Herodotus employs it, v1. 239, SeArfov 
dirruxov AaBayv tov Knpdv adrov eEexvyas; also, as here, to wear 
out, harass, like Lat. eneco. In a signification similar to this the 
compounds dcaxvafw and aroxvafw often occur. The former, for 
example, in Ausch. Agam. 64, and Prom. 94, Aristoph. Pac. 251, 
Eurip. Alc. 109, Heracl. 297, Med. 164, Iphig. in Aul. 27, &c.; 
and the latter in Aristoph. Eccles. 1087, Plat. Rep. 406, B., &c. 
In Theophr. Char. § xx111. rept Aadac, there is a close parallel 
to our text: xal drav ye rove cal Eva aroxvatoy [i.e. 6 AdAoc], 
Servic Kal xi rove abpdove cal cuvecrnxdrag ropevOqva, Kat 
guyety woijoat peraed ypnuariGovrac. And again in Heliodor. 111. 
4, cat o2 avoxvaiew wiOnv, adodAcyla trocairy rpocKoph yeyevn- 
pévov ; and ibid. v. 19, qvdyAge woAAdKie kat aréxvae Avrapwv. 
Hence, and from the statement of the Schol. (the genuineness of 
which, however, Warton doubts), éxxvarcebyre O& avri rov dcagOe- 
povow ; and from the Schol. in the MS. Flor., aroxvatovoww jac 
cat Starvfyovery, quoted by Valcken., p. 380, B., we may se- 
curely translate our text, with Palmer, “‘enecabunt nos,” and 
dismiss alike the unheard-of verb ixvaioéw, graviter strideo, which 
Em. Port. and Warton have adopted (who begot it is unworthy 
of inquiry) to explain the text, and the various alterations of it 
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which different critics have pleased themselves by proposing. 
Cf. V. R. 

In Id. vir. 110, the mid. aor. of xydw, which is the same as 
xvalw, but more Attic (a8 xafw, cAalw = Att. caw, xXdw) occurs, 
where it is needlessly, not to say erroneously, supposed to be used 
in @ passive sense, and may be rendered, scratch yourself. Or, as 
in Galen the expression xvacOa rijv wAevpay is found, ypda 
wavra may be resumed after xvdaao. In Blomf. Gloss. on Prom. 
Vinct. v. 94, it is observed, ‘ xvafeww est vellicare ut fullones pan- 
num, ab antiqua forma cvdw, cvjyt, unde xvfOw, xvarrw, et si- 
milia ;” but no instance is given by the learned commentator of the 
occurrence of xvafw in this special sense, which cvamrrw or yvdrrw 
usually express. The first occurrence of the verb is Il. x1. 638, éwi 
& alyeoy xvii rupdv Kyfjore xaAxely, in the sense of to scrape or 
grate. In Herodot. vir. 230, it, like éxxvafw, means to scrape off’, 
and, as it proceeds into the metaphorical sense, it signifies to 
harass; and again, fo scratch, to tickle. Damm connects with 
kvaw or xvéw the German kneten, to knead ; knauen, to gnaw; and 
krauen, to claw, scratch; ‘nam «xvqv vel xvety secare et dividere 
notat (ein zertheilen, a dissevering) cum sono aliquo.” Damm in v. 
My reason for noticing this 1s to prevent a false association of 
ideas in connexion with S:acvalw in the various passages where it 
occurs in the Greek tragedians. Its true sense will probably be 
best obtained by falling back, as far as is possible, on the original 
idea of xvadw, as defined by Damm, or by adopting the obvious 
metaphoric signification. 

Ib. wrAXarecacdotcat = -alovoa, from rAaraualw, to speak, 
or pronounce broadly, like the Dorians. Thus the Schol.: MAa- 
raacdoicat. "Hyouy AwptZovcat wavra. rd yap mAarvacdotoat 
To.ovrdy éorty. of yap Awptic rAatrvoropovat To a TAEcovaZovrec. 
To the same effect Hermogenes, wepi 18. p. 283: 6 yap Okdxprroc 
axOduevdy riva werolynxe AwpiZovcae yuvacki, Sia rd wAaTovED 
THY @wyynv TY a Ta wAsiora ypwutvac. Some observations on 
the [Aarsacpude will be found in the Prolegomena. 

89. Ma. Eustathius on Il. x1. p. 797, among other ppsnrecat 
pwval, classes kat rd Ma wapa Ocoxpfry ; and Ruhkenius found 
in the MS. Panis. the following Scholion: Lupaxoboroy ro Ma eat 
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ayavaxrhoewco Aeyduevov. Analogous to which is the Ba, éxfp- 
pnua,—Srep ciwOauev avreuowvrec A€yerv, mentioned by Eusta- 
thius, in the place above quoted, as preserved from a comedy of 
Hermippus. 

This view of Ma, as an adverb expressive of indignant surprise, 
is quite consistent with the supposition of its being a short Aol. 
and Dor. form for parnp = parnp, or rather for parep, as Admarep, 
the Dor. Vocat. of Anufrnp, was used by the Attics in this way as 
an exclamation. This is the explanation given by Eustathius on 
IL v. p. 428, 52, where, discussing warwaZev, he asserts: é& ric 
AEewe ravrn¢e cal 6 wawroc xal wawmrac, avto¢g 6 warhp Tac 
(Valcken. would read Ia) Aeydpevog povocvAAdf3we xara Bpé- 
goue mpocdwrvnaty, Kaa gacty of madatol, Somwep cal Ma 7 pirnp. 
And also by the Schol. on Asch. Suppl. 887 : 

pa Ta, pa Ta, Body 

PoBepdy ardrpere, 

w Ba Tag, rat Zed. 
On which the Schol. na ya,"Q pijrep yn. Whether the Ba, an 
abbreviated form for BaotAcd, be allowed to stand in v. 8839, or, as 
Valcken. thinks, from the Schol. upon the line, it should be 
written 

@ wae yao, wa Lev; 
we are supplied in either case with an instance ofa curtailed form 
analogous to the Ma, as well as with the parallel of the Ma itself. 
This ought not to have escaped Toup. Cf. V.R. The student 
will bear in mind that theChorus in the ‘Ixéridec, being of Argos 


by extraction, 
— “Apyoug yatay, 50ey od} 


évoc meTepor, 
¢ a isch. Suppl. 16. 


may be presumed, with a peculiar propriety, to speak [eXozrov- 
vactorl. The version “ per tellurem,” which Wuest. retains, be- 
longs rather to the dav in Id. rv. 17, and Id. vir. 39, which see. 
Ib. rtv = coi, as in v. 109, and passim. In Id. x1. 39, 55, 
and 68, itis used for of. These instances, and one in a fragment 
of Corinna, which appears in Apollonius, p. 555, are adduced by 
Hermann (Opuscula, vol. 1. p. 257) in support of rly being the 
accus. in Pind. Pyth. vir. 97. Ti» is always orthotoned, and, to 
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use the words of Hermann, ibid. “ persone distinguends inservit.” 
When the enclitic dative is required rof or cof is used. Hence this 
distinguished critic (Opuscula, vol. v. p.111) correcta in Id. xx1. 28, 
— adda rby brvov 
& dpovric eébrrowa paxpdy ray vixra wove rey, 
rly into ror: “ Non enim encliticum est rfy, in quo nec Buttmannus 
quidem levitatis culpam effugit in Gramm. Gr., vol. 1. p. 295.” 
Meineke adopts the emendation, but it would be better merely to 
restore the accent to riv, for it is there emphatic by contrast, on 
which see Thiersch. § ccv. 14 ; and so Kiessl. exhibits the text. 
Similarly ré ends the line in Id. xx. 40. Tfv is long in Theo- 
critus, short in Pindar. If the dat. Y (or iv), sidt ‘ipsi, be found 
also as an accus., and the accus. vfy be discovered as a dative, we 
will have two parallel anomalies—the one strictly, the other in- 
versely—to this of the dat. riy appearing also as an accusative. 
On vfy for aire cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 146, 2, obs.; on ty, see 
Ellendt. Lex. Soph. The discussion on the connexion between 
the accusative -m, -n, and the old locative ending -n, is thus 
summed by Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 316): “ We conclude, 
then, that the sign of the accusative case in Greek, Latin, and 
Sanscrit is the oldest form of the locative [in its special sense = 
dative] assigned to express general objectivity, its use as a par- 
ticular locative being retained only in certain pronouns [viz. in 
duly, rlv, iv, &c. = éuol, rol, of, &c.], and its place being supplied 
in other words by the termination 7 when a particular position was 
to be described.” 

Now, although a defence could be made in favour of rfv being 
in its usual case in the three passages in Id. x1., viz.—1, that of the 
general analogy, for, not to speak of other writers, it occurs in the 
dative seventeen times, at least, in Theocritus; 2, that it is in 
the dative a few lines (v. 29) before the verse in which it is sup- 
posed to appear in the accusative, v. 39; 3, that in each passage 
it can be explained with more or less plausibility as a dative, viz. 
in v. 39, we might take rfy in connexion with ruofodey in the 
preceding line, and compare rfy yap worasicouat in Id. 11.11; not 
to speak of J. H. Voss’s emendation of xijavrw, which endea- 
vours to destroy, not meet, the difficulty ; nor of T. Biggs’ notion 
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of governing the rfy on aya, which he gave up afterwards with 
such emphatic repentance: “ equidem semper credebam rfy hoc 
loco ab aua regi: sed perperam, ut videtur.” Again, in v. 55, it 
might be urged that wort occurs with the dative very frequently 
in Theocritus as m other writers, and that, as here, the lover 
would desire not merely to go to, but also to remain with the ob- 
ject of his passion, the peculiar sense of wpdé¢ with the dative may 
have been desired, sctl. that of motion towards, followed by rest in, 
as in AaPetv wpori ol, to take to one's bosom, Il. xx. 418; and so, 
lastly, in v. 68, it might be pressed either that worf was separated 
from elev, and rfy the dative on the compound verb, as of is on 
noriyswOjcaro in Id. xxv. 66, 


ph re ot ob xard xatpdy Exog rortpvOHoatro 

owepxopivey® 
or, that ort rfy was here used in the sense of in thy presence, ac- 
cording to the analogy of wpdc¢ roi¢ xpiraic, in presence of the 
judges. Although, I say, a defence might be made in favour of ri» 
following the general rule in these three instances, yet, as in the first 
case, it is probably better to govern it as an accusative on aeldwy ; 
and, as in the second, the analogies are decidedly in favour of 
wort taking an accusative after a verb of motion (compare Id. 1. 
106, Id. xr. 42, Id. xxv. 60, &c.); and in the last also the general 
usage asks the accus. after wort: and since again instances are sup- 
posed to be found of parallel anomalies in the case of vfy and fy : 
the analogy of the anomalies may be allowed to triumph over the 
direct analogy in the case ofriy. It may be added that Boeckh 
and Dissen make rly the dative in the passage in the Pyth. vir. 
The fragment of Corinna may be waived, for no one would use it 
except as a make-weight. 

90. racdpevoe, Ist aor. part. of raopuat, to get, acquire. This 
verb is only found in aor. éracdunv, and perf. mérayar, and 
3 sing. pluperf. wréraro, and is used exactly hke xraéouat, xéern- 
pa. The aor. éraodunv belongs to rartouat, to eat, and the perf. 
wéracpa to the same : macow likewise yields this form. The 
verb occurs again in Id. x. 32. 


Ai0é pot Heo Soca Kpoiody woxa gayri rexacta. 
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91. eldae, you may know. The conjunctive present; ofda 
(properly the perf. 2, with the augment thrown aside, of dw, 
obs. to see, and so in sense, originally J have seen, and, consequently, 
I know) being used as its indicative pres. Edge occurs again, 
Ep. xx. 6; ofda in Id. vir. 99, &c., and its part. eidde in Id. xxv. 
37, which supposes a form elda = olda, a8 elxwe is the part. of 
touxa, Of which the form efxa is still extant. The pluperf. gdecw 
in imperf. sense in Id. xx111. 4, and Id. xxv. 81. From this verb the 
student will distinguish the aor. 2, e8ov, which retains the original 
meaning of the obsolete cidw (Lat. video, and connected with the 
Sanscr. Vid. scire, Germ. wissen, our to wit, or wot). It occurs in 
v. 25, in Id. ut. 77, &c. In Id. 1. 25, Buttmann (Irregular Verbs, 
p- 79) conceives that cidouec is the present, and observes upon it: 
‘‘ The later poets were the first, from misunderstanding, perhaps, 
the Homeric language, to use efSw in the exact sense of to see; 
eldoueg as a present, Theocr. Id. 11.25.” Now, with all submis- 
sion, it makes as good, if not better, sense in that passage as an aor., 
which we may conclude it to be, as it occurs in fifteen passages of 
Theocritus where it must be an aor., and never in one, except this, 
where it could be imagined to be a present. In Id. xx1v. 53, the 
aor. 2, mid. occurs with active sense, as in Homer. In Id. xu. 
60, and in Moschus, 11. 151, its sense is seemed; as in Il. 1. 228, 
vu. 555, and xur. 103. In Id. 111. 27, we find a new future, iSyow, 
which bears the same relation to idety that evpyow does to etdpety. 

Ib. sipéc = éopér. 

Ib. &vwbev, from above, above, Id. vit. 19, 22, where it is 
the opposite of xérw. Upon the origin of which employment of 
adverbs in Oey for their primitives, Lobeck observes (on Phry- 
nichus, p. 128): ‘ Multorum adverbium in Oey terminatorum 
primitiva nulla esse, ut twepOev, EvepOev, &c., que necessario in 
utraque significatione assumta sunt, eoque etiam reliqua vi quadam 
coherentiz secum traxerunt.” 


"H ‘Ewer ciow rp péipovre pipperac 
Sept. c. Th. 560, 


is a parallel only in form, for eiow implies motion. Hence from the 
beginning, like the Latin er alto, hence by eatraction. Cf. Id. xx11. 
164, and yawy ray éravwAev, men of the olden time, Id. 1.5. Upon 
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the insep. part. -Jev = -Oe, -Ba, see Don. Crat. p.270, and upon 
-d¢, id. p. 189. 

92. AaXedpec = AadAovpev, from Aadkw, to talk or pratile, 
as in Id. xx. 6 and 7, and Bion, vi. 8, Moschus, 11.6. The fol- 
lowing passages, in the first of which it is contrasted with Afyev, 
to speak, and in the second with ppaZev, to intimate or convey 
knowledge, define its sense: 


AaXsiy dptoroc, dbvvarwrarog Néyety. 
Eupol. Dem. 8. 


and AaAous piv ovrol, Poaover dé ov, Plut. 2, 909, a. In Id. v. 34, 
the locusts AaAcvvrz, and the cypress trees in that exquisite line 
in Id. xxvir. 57, 
adAnAate Aadéovrt redy yapow ai kurapiccos. 

In Id. xx. 29, itis applied to ‘playing on an instrument. Passow 
destroys the charm of all these passages by erroneously deducing, 
from a consideration of them, that the verb strictly means “ to 
make a babbling, pratiling sound, as monkeys and dogs,” and 
hence that it is employed in the sense of to twitter, chirp, &c. 
&c. Now itis far more probable that its original use was con- 
fined to an idle or playful employment of the human voice, and 
then, by a natural transition, applied to sounds that resembled 
such careless intonations. This is the more natural, and, it is un- 
necessary to add, the more poetical view; but we can further 
prove that the verb was so understood by Moschus. In the 
Dirge of Bion, v. 47, we find 

*Adovidec, wacai re xehdvec, dg Ton’ Ereprrey, 

dig Nadéew éedidacke,... 
Now the poet could not have intended to convey that Bion had 
been teaching these birds fo chirp or twitter! Cf. Lat. lallare, 
Germ. dallen, our lull, lullaby. Compare the use of Lat. logui, voz, 
gueror, &c. &c. 

93. Awpiadey = AupiZay, to imitate the Dorians in life, man- 
ners, dialect, music, or dress; to follow the Dorian fashion. Kiess- 
ling’s version, dorissare, is more correct than that of Dorice 
loqui, which Th. Briggs also retains. So M.Gail: ‘“ Il est per- 
mis, je pense, a des Doriennes d’avoir l'accent Dorique ;” and so all 
the English versions. Butit is more humorous, as itis more faithful 
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to the literal meaning, to understand the word as expressing a 
comprehension, of which IleXorovvaciort AaXciv is but a part: 
“ The Doric fashion, I presume, is permitted to the Dorians.” 
** Who Dorians are, I wot, may Doric be.” 
Our lady of Sicily syllogises with a sufficiently hoity-toity air. 
Thus: * The Dorians, it 1s to be presumed, may Dorize. To 
speak a la Peloponnese is to Dorize. With your good leave, 
Mr. Stranger, we, Dorians (Syracuse our native town, Corinth 
the land of our ancestors, we cat 6 BeAXgpogwv), we, we repeat, 
TeAorovvactort AaXeduec.” Is it to be wondered if wyvOpwmoc 
ventured no further observations ? 

Ib. Awptede, two, 5, & Dorian, a descendant of Adpoce : in 
plur. the Dorians. 

94. dén, 3 sing. opt. aor. 2, of diw. ‘If this optative had 
followed strictly the analogy of verbs in -yt, the optatives in -efny, 
-afnv, -ofnv, would have required the corresponding termination 
to be -vfnv; but as this diphthong is never found before a con- 
sonant, the passive optative could not be -vfunyv, -viro, and there- 
fore, to preserve conformity, the active was written gény, not 
guinv. Compare éxdvyuev for éxdvinuev, p. 73, and Buttm. Lexil. 
p. 425, with note.” Buttm. Irreg. V. p. 261. The general rule with 
regard to the signification of this verb is, that it has three trans. 
tenses, viz., the pres. fut. and aor. 1; and three intrans., viz., aor. 2., 
perf., and pluperf. But in Id. 1v. 24, and Id. viz. 75, the pres, 
goéovrt occurs in the intrans. sense. Cf. Il. vr. 149. On the other 
hand, in Id. xvir. 79, the same tense bears its usual meaning. 
The aor. 1. conj. appears in Id. 1x. 30, the aor. 2. in Id. x11. 47, 
Id. xx. 213, and Id. xxv. 39; the perf.in Id. xxv. 20; the pluperf. 
with the reduplication alone, without the augment, as in Homer, 
in Id. v. 33, 93, Id. xr.1, Id. xi. 40,.and Id. xx1. 40. The pres. 
conj. pass. or mid. occurs in Id. vir. 68. The following remarks as 
to the etymology and quantity of the verb are given from Passow 
inv. ‘ With ¢éw compare the Sanscr. bhi and Pers. bu, esse; 
old Lat. *fuo, whence fui, fuerim, fuero, the fuas, fuat of Plautus, 
and jio, then also fetus, fatus, fonus, fonum, pemnare too, fundo, 
and gépw, fero, &c. 

[‘« It holds m general that v is short before a vowel, 1. e. in pres. 
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impf. and Ep. forms of perf. repiiaci, mepiwe, &c. ; (Cf. in our 
author, Id. rv. 24, Id. vir. 75, Id. vir. 68, Id. xxv. 20); wu before 
@ consonant, 1. e. in all the remaining tenses: (Cf. Id. rx. 30, Id. 
xm. 47, Id. xxm. 213, Id. xxv. 39, &c.) later Poets, however, 
like Nic. Al. 14, Dion. P. 941, 1013, use v also in pres. and im- 
perf. (Cf. Id. xvi. 78.) .Sometimes even in thesi, as Nic. Al. 
506, Dion. P. 1031. §So, too, in the compounds.”] (Cf. wore- 
guero, Id. xx. 46.) 

Ib. Medurddng (uéAt, el8oc), like honey, a name of Proserpine, 
like Lat. Mellita. Medirodsc 82 rijv Mepoeddyny gyot nar avri- 
gpaciy, we kal xdpnv’ Sta Tb tac Eralpacg avriic Kal rig Afqunrpoc 
peAlooag AéyecOa. Schol. Then also Porphyrius de Nympharum 
autro, kal rac Anunrpog lepelag we tie xGoviac Oeacg pboridac, Me- 
Alocacg of wadaot exaddAouv, abrhv re thy Képnv MeAtrwdn. The 
appeal to Proserpine is natural, as well on account of the Sicilian 
extraction of the lady (compare the Ma of v. 89), as also, per- 
haps, from the reason assigned by Muretus, “ optat mulier a 
Persephone, quz partubus preest, &c.” 

1b. apav = hyo. 

Ib. naprepée¢ (kaproc), = xparepsde, strong, brave, occurs as 
an epithet of a warrior in Id. xvur. 26, Id. xxi. 140, &c.; of a 
spear, Id. xxi. 184; of afeat of arms, Id. xxv.176. In Id. 1.41, 
ro kaptepdy is used adverbially, in sense of with all his strength, 
amain, xara rd Kaptepov, Hyyouv Kata wacav avrov Tiy loxbv. 
Schol. ere it governs the gen. auwy, in ‘sense of possessed of, 
lord over us. Thus the Schol. undeic yévorro, & Tepoeddyn, ad- 
Aoe Huw xbpioc. A fragment of Archilochus quoted by Eusta- 
thius, exhibits the same construction: ’Aaing xaprepot unAorpd¢ou. 
Other instances are adduced by Suidas, from the modern writers : 
e. g: abrog eyw, év w Ext 'Appevlac xaprepoc iv. Compare “ Diva 
potens Cypri,” Hor. 1. Od. 1. 1, Od. xxv.14. “ Tempestatumque 
potentem,” Virg. Ain. 1. 80. “ Ut potentes rerum suarum atque 
urbis, Poenum pro Romano acciperent.” Liv. lib. xxi. c. 16. 
Valcken. and Kiessl. seem to err in considering Odyss. xv. 534, as 
a parallel case. Wuest. compares roérwy tréprepor in Id. xr. 22. 

95. [Adv = wAhy, as prep. c. gen. (strictly from wXfoy, and, 
so) more than, hence except. When found with any other case 
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than gen. it is regarded as an adv. Id.v. 84, where it is in con- 
struction with déo, though Aim. Port. would have it otherwise, 
may or may not be parallel, as déo0 is @ften indecl. In Id. xrv. 53, 
It appears as an adv. followed by a fihite verb, without ei or any 
other conjunction, which is a less usual combination. Compare 
Soph. Trach. 41, rAjy amoryérar, Gd. Col. 1643, which, how- 
ever, 1s not closely analogous, and Xen. An. 3, 31, 26. 

Ib. aXéyw (akin to aAyoe, cf. Buttm. Lexil. p. 132, usually 
derived from a, copul., Aéyw, to count with), an Ep. word, only 
used in pres., rarely without a negat., as in Il. rx. 504, generally 
with it, as here and in Id. xxvr. 27, and in Hom. passim. So also 
in that exquisite passage in the fragments of Simonides, where 
Danae addresses her boy. Its beauty may apologize for its 
introduction : | 

@ TéKOC, 

oloy yw wévoyv, ad & dwréic, yadkaOnye@ r’ 

rope cvwooe éy dreprret Owparte, 

Xarceoyopgy ot, vueridapret, 

kuaviwy re Ovégy, rd o avadéiay 

iwepOe redy xdpay Babciay 

waptévrog Kijarog ObK ddéyetc, 

000’ avipov P0éyywy, wopgpupéig 

eeipevoc ty xravids, ... 
In the editor’s limited search he has found no instance of the 
construction ovx adéyw pn... 

Ib. awopuaéye, aor.1, conj., from aroudcow, to wipe off’, to 
wipe clean; also to wipe off or level corn in a measure, level with a 
strickle, in which sense amopeuaypévny is understood as an epithet 
of xofvixa in Lucian, as quoted by Valck. Adon. p. 388. A. 
Passow considers xevedv aropaka (sc. yolvica) an equivalent to 
*¢ to lose one’s labour,” in this passage. 

96. aeldw, to sing (the Att. form d@éw occurs in Id. 1. 148, 
Id. xrv. 30, Id: xvi. &c.), occurs absol. Id. m1. 52, Id. vir. 41, 
&c.; 18 followed by the dat., in sense of to vie with one in sing- 
ing, Id. vir. 6, by the same case, in sense of to sing to gratify an- 
other, Id. 1x. 14, 29, &c.; appears c. acc. rei, Id. 1. 61, Id. v1. 4, 20, 
&c., c. acc. pers. as here (or rév”Adwviy may be considered the 
title of the song, see on v. 98), Id. x1. 13, Id. xvz. 3, 4, Id. xvuz. 
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115, &. It isemployed metaph. of the ringing of a stone when 
struck in Id. vir. 26; and in Moschus, v. 8, 

20a cal, jy wveboy words Gvepoc, & wirug goes. 
The Dor. fut. doe occurs in Id. 1. 145. 

97. ’Apyeiog, ela, etov (Apyoc), Argive. Occurs in Id. xi. 
49, Id. xv. 53, &c. In Id. xx1v. 76, it appears as here, without 
the fem. noun being expressed, ofGac & icy’ Apyelaow. The 
Schol. seems to have taken it as a proper name, like Ppuyla in 
v.42. "AdndAov rhe } morhrpia arn’ Evin 8 Apyelac adrhy dpacw 
elvat Ouyarépa, 6uwmvupoy ry pntpl: elvae O2 exelvnvy Secvwvilav. 

Lb. rorbispce, 6, h, having much knowledge. The Seca icate 
of v. 146. coincides with this epithet. | 

Ib. aordd¢, 6, a8 (aeidw) in Id. v. 80, Id, vir. 38, &c. Here 
fem. as Cid. Tyr. 36, Eur. Phoen. 1507. 

98. aric = Arie, from Seric, whosoever, any one who: * Strictly 
differing from &¢, as Lat. quisquis, quicunque, from qui:.... darte 
sometimes refers to a definite object, but never without some general 
notion therein implied, as reAsuraidy ce rpoofsAtpamue viv, Sorte 
slpacuat pic r ad’ dy ov xpiv, ‘May I see thee now for the last 
time, since Tam one who was born from unlawful wedlock,’ like 
Lat. ué qui. Herm. Soph. O. T. 688.” Passow. Compare Id. xx11, 
68, Id. xxv. 109, 193, 219. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr., § 483, b. Per. 
haps the closer approximation of Sari¢ to the simple sense of d¢ 
may be explained by supposing the sense of the reg prefixed; e. g. 
in this passage the person who. 

Ib. Swépxic, 6. Cf. Annot, 

Ib. iaXepog, 6 (probably from the cry 1h, iav), a watl, lament, 
dirge. Passow explains it here as an adjective, in sense of haplesa, 
melancholy, but cf. Annot. Cf. Literature of Ancient Greece, by 
K. O. Miller, p. 18; Miiller’s Dorians, 1. ch. 8, § 12 (vol. ii, 
p- 366, English translation), and Thirlwall, Philol. Museum, vol. i, 
p. 119. 

1b. aplorevoev = iplarevoev, from apiorebw, to be the best. 
In Id. x11. 27, it appears with the dat. .of that in which the excel- 
lence is shewn; in Id. xvi. 45, with the same, and also with 
gen. of those who are excelled: heedless of which latter usage, 
Casaubon fell into the error of connecting Zrépyiw with aptar. 

h 
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in sense of ‘‘ Surpassed Sperchis (thus supposed to be a singer) in 
the performance of the Ialemos” (cf. Annot.) ; Bayer, too, by a 
similar mistake, renders thus, ‘‘ que anno superiori Sperchin qui 
mortuum Adonidem lugebat, canendo superavit,” understanding 
rov Iadéuoy in sense of “illum qui defunctos luget.” 

99. pO eyEcirac= pOtyEera:, fut. of gOéyyoua, dep. mid. (per- 
haps connected with ¢éyyoc. a8 ¢nul with galyw, paoc), to udter a 
sound, or voice. Itis usedin Homer only of the human voice. In 
Id. x1iz. 62, it is employed to express the cry of a fawn; so in 
Herodotus of the neighing of a horse, lib. 1. 84. It occurs again 
in Id. x1v. 22, and Id. xxm. 117. In Id. xvu. 137, it has the 
acc. cognate, as here. 

1b. Stabptrrerar. The active voice of the simple verb 
Oobrrw occurs in the original sense, to break in pieces, in Id. xvrr. 
10, which is a rarer usage. From this sense it readily passed, 
like Lat. frangere, into that of to weaken, enervate, with which sig- 
nification its pass. was frequently employed, as also that of d:a- 
Opérrw. Hence in the mid. of both (the dia only increasing the 
force, for Jacobs justly rejects Valcken.’s idea, that this is an in- 
stance of da in comp. expressing contention, and that therefore 
the force of the expression in Id. vr. 15, is, ‘‘delicias faciendo 
tecum contendit”), to give one’s self airs, bear one’s self proudly, play 
the coquette. In which sense évdcafpbrroua also occurs with 
the dative in Id. 111. 36. In the passage before us the verb has 
been variously interpreted: “Intellige motum quendam petulan- 
tem cantricis audacule, jam ad canendum se componentis et 
Cantilenam Adonideam incipere parantis. Quod solent cantrices 
scenicee, et mercenariz. Vel intelligas preludia, cum Latino 
interprete, vocis nempe leviuscula quedam, pro lubitu, tenta- 
mina, in quibus edendis, quasi lasciviebat hec nostra cantrix 
Argiva.” Wart. So Passow: “ She is beginning her airs and 
attitudes.” Kiessl. unites both senses with a correction: ‘“ Motus 
petulans ab hoc loco prorsus est alienus; potius, mollibus motibus 
et preludiis se accingit ad Adonidem canendum,” Similarly 
Spohn understands d:afpéwrecfar as equivalent to xararixeo- 
Bac: “Ut id in quo cantatrix d:afpiwrerat, tum corporis ha» 
bitu. et vultu oculisque, animi indicibus, tum musicis modis 
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exprimeretur.” Blomfield (Gloss. Prom. Vinct. v. 919) conceives 
that the use of the word in this passage is parallel to that in 
the Prometheus, which may well be questioned ; and that its 
sense may be best expressed (Angl.) by “ to give one’s self airs ;” 
so that here ‘ Sensus est, corpus ad cantandum delicate componit, 
vel, ut nos diceremus, already she draws herself up,” which is 
Warton’s sense, not very well expressed. As there does not ap- 
pear to be any example extant of dsafptarouae being applied to 
express the character of a musical performance, it is hazardous to 
adopt the view that it is contemplated here, either solely or par- 
tially, although the analogies of other languages may be’ quoted 
in favour of this opinion. Thus we speak of the voluptuous ca- 
dence, the luxurious movement. Hor. Art. Poet. 211: 


“‘ Accessit numerisque modisque licentia major ;” 


and so the Italian terms of music are, as indeed necessity requires, 
of a metaphoric nature, thus capricciosamente, &c. We read 
of a great performer coqguetting with his theme before he flings 
the passion of his soul, and power of his instrument, into its full 
development and execution. But these are too loose analogies 
to convince, and are mentioned here only in anticipation of such 
suggestions occurring to another. Again, the sense put upon 
S:aQpéwrerac by the version “ corpus ad cantandum delicate com- 
ponit,” seems rather opposed than sustained by the other passages 
in which it is found. Tobe brief, there is nothing in the word it- 
self, nothing in its contexts, to induce the belief that it contains 
any idea of its action being preliminary to any other action. The 
present tense, no doubt, implies the beginning of the proper ac- 
tion of the verb itself, and it is well known that the hymns of 
the Greeks were accompanied by gesticulation and rhythmical 
movement adapted to the character of the compositions, which in 
turn derived their own peculiar tone from the qualities of the 
deity whose worship they celebrated. Perhaps, then, we ought 
to render the words here, “ She is already beginning the soft, 
impassioned gesticulation.” Cf. Georg. 1. 350: 


** Det motus incompositos et carmina dicat.” 


100. Sécrorva, 4, 8 peculiar fem. of Seordrne, a mistress, Lat. 
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hera. In Att. it is often found in connexion with the names of 
goddesses, e. g. 


od ydp, pa ry dkoroway, Hy iyo chBw 
padiora xayrey, cai Eévepyor eidduny, 
‘Exarny, 

Eur. Med. 398. 
GAN’, od pad ry Siorowvay Aprepey, Opdoove 
roud’ ove dhbketc, edr’ dv AlyscBog péry. 

Soph. Electr. 626. 
siorxotva rodvrinnre Anpnrep gin, 


cai Hepoigarra, &c.” 
Aristoph. Thesm. 286. 


Thus also in Id. m. 162. Virg. Zn. m1. 113, may be considered 
to supply a parallel use of the Lat. domina. The “ Regina” ap- 
plied to Venus by Hor. m1. Od. xxvz. 11, is analogous, if we sup- 
pose déorowa to be employed in the sense of princess, queen, 
which is a. frequent use of the word. Thus also of Calliope, 
un. Od. rv. 2. In 1x. Od. xxx. 1, it is also used of Venus, but with 
the genitive, and so of Luna in Carm. Szcul. 35. 

Ib. TorAyH¢ = -ob¢, acc. of Todyol, a city of Cyprus, famed 
for the worship of Venus. The Schol. read the name in the sing. 
Podyd¢ wédte Kimpou, wvopacputyn ard ToAyov ride "Adduido¢g 
kat ’Agdpodirne. 

Ib. "18adtov, a city of Cyprus sacred to Venus. It was the 
name also of a mountain and grove in the vicinity of the town. 
Cf. Ain. 1. 680, 693, v. 760, and x. 52. 

100. épfXAacacg = -noag, aor. 1. of pifw. The use of the 
aor. here probably comes within the scope of this observation in 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 497: “ It is often optional whether a wniter will 
express or not the continuance of the state produced by a past 
action, because this may be self-evident, or it may have been his 
design to direct attention chiefly to the action itself. Hence the 
aorist is often found where properly the perfect should have been 
used.” ‘This verb expresses a similar attachment to locality in 
Id. xv. 105. (Compare the ‘“‘amabit” in Virg. Ecl. v. 76, and 
‘‘ coluisse” in ADn. 1.16). It appears in its ordinary significations 
of to love, and shew signs of love, esp. to kiss, repeatedly in Theo- 
critus. | 


101. aired, f, dv (aimic), lofty, steep. 
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Ib. "Epv&. wédte SuceAlac, dpoeveecse, Stephan. Byzant. awd 
"Epuxog rov Bobrov xat Adpodirnce, Schol. ‘The epithet does not 
decide whether it was the town or the mountain of this name that 
the poet intended, but ‘Virgil understood the latter : 


“ Tum vicina astris Erycino in vertice sedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idaliz.” 


Cf. ‘* Erycina ridens,” Hor. 1. Od. 11. 33: 


** Tu quoque, que montes celebras, Erycina, Sicanos, 
Nam tua sum, vati consule, Diva, tus. 
Ovid. Her. xv. 57. 


Ib. "Agdpodtra, Venus, the foam-born. Her story is best told 
in the Homeric hymn, E, which solicits a companson with the 
text, as well on account of the repeated occurrence of gold in the 
description of her ornaments, as also because the “Qpa: are men- 
tioned there too as ministering to the wants and wishes of the 
goddess. As here they have led (a@yayov) Adonis to her, so in 
v.15 of the hymn, they conduct the queen of beauty herself, ar- 
rayed for conquest, in her first visit to the skies, jyov é¢ aBavdrove 


Eic ’Agpooirny. 
Aidoiny, xpvcocri¢avoy, radiy "Adpodirny 
Goopat, Hf raonc Kixpou epydepva Aédoyxey - 
eivaring, 5Oc pry Zepipou pévog vypdy dévrog 
Hvecey cara copa rodvgroleBoto Oadaceng, 
agp in pada. Try 6 xpvoduruKec ‘Opar 
Sitavr donraciwg, wepi  GuBpora eipara tocay’ 
xpari 6’ tx’ d0avdry crepavny etrucroy EOnxay, 
cariy, ypuotiny’ ty» dé rpnroict NoBoiow 
GyvOep’ cpexadcov, xpvootd re risnevroc* 
Sapg 0 dud’ arady cal ornOeow dpyvpiony 
Sppowse xXpvotorory Exdopeoy, oloi rep abrai 
“Qpae xéopnOer ypvodprucec, Ord’ lovey 
tg xopdy ivepderra Gedy rai dwpara warpéc. 
abrap éxed) wavra repi ypot edopov UOnxay, 
Hyov ic dBavaroug’ of U howalovro idévrec, 
xepoi r' idektdwyro, cal Hpneavro Exacroc 
elyat coupwiny Gdoxoy, cai olxad’ ayec@ar, 
sldog Oavpatovrec locrsepavon Kubepeing. 


s s s gS s s e v 


Zin. v. 759. 


xaip’, EXccoBrAEpape, yAvevpeiryxe’ Joe 3d ly dyous 
vicny rpce pépecOat, inv 3 Evruvoy downy: 
a’rdap iyo cai ceio cai GdAne pyncop’ cowie. 
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102. oloc, such as, what sort of ? Lat. qualis, relat. pronoun, 
correlative to roioc, interrog. and indef., and to demonstr. roiog. 
In an independent sentence, as in the text, it serves as an excla- 
mation expressing astonishment at something unusual, &c., which 
usage was probably, in its origin, elliptical, and may be developed 
by supplying Davyadw, re rotov—oloy, or the like. Thus ofa in 
Id. xvur. 34, ofov in Id. xxv. 78, &c. In v. 121 it appears in its 
relative sense, and so in Id. xvi. 20, &c. In Id. xvi. 15, olde 
re occurs in the sense of able. Of the ré, Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 149, 
gives the following account: ‘‘ But the particle r? most commonly 
comes after all kinds of relatives, because in the old language they 
all were merely forms of the pronoun demonstrative, which through 
this r? obtained the connecting power, and thus became the rela- 
tive which. As soon, however, as these forms were exclusively 
allotted to the relative signif., the particle r? was dropped as su- 
perfluous. Hence we often find in Homer é¢ re, dcov re, &c., 
instead of S¢, Scoy, and the like. The particles Gore and dre, and 
the expressions old¢ re and é¢’ @ re (§ 150.), of the common lan- 
guage, are a remnant from the ancient usage.” Cf. too Don. Crat. 
p. 263. The neut. plur. ofa is often used for we, e. g. v.49, Id. 
xvi. 105, &c. From this word oloyv, only, Id. xxv. 199, from 
oloc, alone, must be distinguished. 

103. padaxalrove, oboe, 6, % (uadakde), poetic form for 
padaxérove, with which Aim. Port. compares pecarmdAog for 
pecordéAtog: soft-footed, gently pacing. ‘The Schol, writes, MaAa- 
koug O& Exe wédac Edn rag “Qpag, drat rd Eap paXaxdv. To which 
Briggs objects, preferring ‘‘ quod silente et sensibus minime per- 
cepto gressu procedunt.” Wuest. explains, “ Hors delicatissime 
dex, amaXotc rool incedunt,” comparing a3pdérodee in Brunck. 
Analect. In contrast cf. davdrove Apa, Cid. Tyr.-413, and yad- 

xdrouce "Epiwie, Electr. 491. 
| Ib. &yayou = ityayov, aor. 2. c. redupl. of dyw, to lead, &e. 
aya-, Dor. aya-, Ion. and Ep. 

104. Bapdiorat. xard peraBeotv rov p for Bpddiorat, su- 
perlat. of Bpadéc (akin to Bapic), slow. This form of the superlat. 
appears in I], xxi, 310, 530. The compar. Bapddireper occurs 
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in Id. xx1x. 30. On the twofold: mode of comparison cf. Buttm. 
Gr. Gr. § 67, obs. 3 

106. Mavala = -n, daughter of Dione. So Atévac rérvna 
xwpa, Id. xv. 36. Cf. Il. v. 370. In Id. vu. 116 Aidun is 
used metonymically for Aphrodite, as also in Bion, 1. 93. Cf. 
‘¢mecum Dionzo sub antro,” Hor. mu. Od. 1. 39, and Virg. Ecl. 
1x. 47, &c. 

109. xapfZ opuat, dep. c. dat. pers. to do something agreeable 
to, to shew favour to; so in Id. v. 71, and Id. xxv. 188. In Id. 
xxii. 41, it appears c. acc. rei also, in sense of to give freely. 
The perf. pass. part. occurs in sense of pleasing, acceptable, in Id. 
xvi. 68, Id. xxiv. 134, and Ep. x. 1. 

Ib. woXvdvupog, ov (Svopua), of many names, worshipped 
by many a name. In Sophocl. Fragm. ince. xxu11. is also found } 
rot Kimpre ov Kiémpic pdvov, add’ tort roAAwy dvopdtwv érwve- 
noc. On “tibi nomina mille,” Virg. Ain. vir. 337, Heyne observes, 
‘‘Deorum enim potestates, vires, proprietates, facta, per tot no- 
mina declarantur.” . 

In the Hymn to Diana by Callimachus, that goddess, among 
other favours, solicits cat moAvwvupulny, on which cf. Spanheim 
in loc. Cf. also Marep “AXlov roAvwvupe Octa, Pind. Isth. rv. 1; 
and [oAvdvupe, Kaduelag Noéugac ayaAua, Soph. Antig. 1115. 

Ib. rortbvaog, ov (vadc), with many temples, worshipped in 
many a shrine. 

110. Bepevixela, an adjective formed from Bepevikn. “In 
the Poets adjectives derived from proper names are often used, 
instead of the genitive of these names. Od. y’, 190, Modvroy 
vidv, for Mofavrog. Comp. ib. 264, 4. 324. Pind. Pyth. m. 34, 
& Acvoptve wat; Eur. Iph. T. 5, rig Tuvdapelac Buyarpde, &e.” 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 446,10. Thus in Id. xvi. 104 the Graces are 
addressed as "EredxAcrot Oiyarpec ; and in Id. xxi. 5, Leda 1s 
called xodpn Osoridc, a3 in Eur. Hel. 133: 

EA. drwrdépec8a. Seoridg o soriv don; 

TE. Anday EXekag ; 
Cf. BptontSog sivexa xobpne, Ll. 1. 336, &c. Like, but not iden- 
tical, is the usage of Nutéac aAdyw, for the wife of Nicias, in Id. 
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xxvill. 9, and that of Kaduetae in Id. xxv1. 36, where the daugh- 
ters of Cadmus and sisters of Semele are called adeAgeat avrac 
Kadueiat, with which is compared Tibull. m1. 6, 24, 


*‘ Cadmes matris proeda cruenta docet.” 


where ‘‘ Cadmea mater” denotes the daughter of Cadmus and mo- 
ther of Pentheus. 

111. arerdAAw, 1. q. aradAXw, in its active sense, the Epen- 
thetic re probably strengthening it with the addition of fondly, 
carefully (araAdé¢ akin to awaddc), to foster, cherish. It occurs 
again in Id. xvir. 58. The Schol. offers two derivations for the 
word, neither of which are likely to obtain credit: ariraAdw yap 
&x Tov a orepynrixo’ poplou Kal rov raAdcow, Td Kom. onpalve Oo? 
rd avatabw, Kat py dia Kérou tadalyw. 7 ard Tov atrw, To dpe, 
kat rov GAAw, rd wndw’ Kat onualve ro aveavw. 

112. & proc, ov, poet. form of dpatog (Spa), recurring at 
jixed periods, seasonable, ripe. Here, as in Bion, vi. 13, the 
neut. plur. appears to be used in the sense of “the fruits of the 
season ;” 80 ra wpaia, Thuc. 111. 58, &c. In Id. vir. 62, it implies 
seasonable, and so propitious. In the same Idyl, v. 85, where it is 
the epithet of Zrog, and a definite portion of time is marked, and 
in Id. xxv. 28, where it is added to Ofpo¢, its signification has 
been variously explained. Cf. in loc. 

Ib. &kpog, a, ov (axh), outermost, topmost. Here used as subst. 
in the sense of the tops, extremities, cf. V.R. In v. 142 the Pe- 
lasgians are described as "Apyeo¢ dxpa, which Valcken. under- 
stood in the same sense as dydpec "Apyelwy axpot, Eur. Suppl. 120, 
i. e. the noblest of Argos ; comparing also Phen. 440 and 1260, &c. 
Kiessl. explains it as equivalent to avrox@dvec, but does not sus- 
tain the interpretation by any analogies. Passow, either com- 
bining or confounding the two meanings, renders “‘ the oldest rulers 
of Argos.” Compare “ Summa ducum Atrides,” Ovid. 1. Amor. rx. 
37. In Id. x1r. 31, dxpa again appears with a gen., giAfjparoc 
axpa gépecOa, which is understood as ‘‘to win the prize of the 
kiss,” and compared with dpcora (in the sense of aproreia) pfpecBar. 
It may be wondered that no one, from a comparison of these pas- 
sages, offered the sense of ‘‘ the best of trees” for the phrase in the 
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text, though such an imterpretation would have little to recom- 
mend it. In Id. xxv. 43, the neut. plur. appears as an adverb 
nearly in the same sense as ele axpov in Id. xrv. 61, implying tn 
the highest degree, exceedingly. ‘The difference being that the ad- 
verb simply affirms that that with which it is connected is at 
the summit, while the adverbial form asserts that the attribute to 
which it is annexed has attained to-the highest summit to which 
it can aspire. Though the result of sense is much the same, 
the latter is the stronger form.: dxpog in Id. rx. 30, Id. xv. 66, 
Id. xvi. 77, Id. xrx. 2, Id. xx11. 48, 52, 88, 189, 196, denotes the 
topmost parts, tip, or extremity, of that with which it is connected. 
With which compare the use of summus, extremus, &c., e. g. 
“summa papavera carpens,” Virg. Ecl. 11. 47; ‘“‘summa—ex ar- 
bore,” Georg. 11. 800 ; “ Extremi—amnis,” ibid. rv. 319, &. 

In Id. x1. 37, yessavoe adxpw is explained by the Schol.: 
Hyouy év ry pecatrary Tov yeuwvoc, Wore axpov evravOa, y axpyyn 
TOU XEtmwvoc, } axpov Aéyet TO TéAOG piv TOU PO.voOEwpoV, apxnv 
d2 Tov xewvoc. Kiessl. adopts the first explanation, rendering 
‘“hieme summa,” 1.e. Angl. “the depth of winter.” But Briggs 
translates ‘‘ extreme hiemis ;” a sense which the Greek will bear, 
no doubt, and in support of which “extremz sub casum hiemis,” 
Georg. 1. 340, might be adduced. But as it appears that milk, 
and therefore, it 1s to be presumed, cheese, was too abundant in 
spring to be mentioned as an indication of pastoral wealth in that 
season ; and as the rest of the verse quoted above, ‘jam vere. 
sereno,” suffices to shew that ‘“‘ extreme hiemis” may denote a pe- 
riod but little antecedent to that of cloudless spring ; and as this 
sense has not been mentioned by the Schol., though it appears a 
more obvious one than that of the beginning of winter, it 1s safer to 
render it “the depth of winter.” In Ep. viz. 5, it is the epithet of 
puaOdc, in sense of the “ highest guerdon.” 

113. xawocg = Kirog, 6, @ garden. The expression "Adwrdo¢ 
xijrot, Which passed into a proverb, denoting objects of transitory 
bloom, was originally applied to certain flowers and herbs, lettuces 
especially (in memory, it is said, of Adonis havmg been laid out 
by Venus on a bed of lettuces), which were sown in pots or shells, 

t ? ' 
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in such time as to be in leaf at the festival of the god, in whose 
honour they were carried in procession, and subsequently cast 
into the sea. Elw@ac: yap év roic Adwvloig rupoic xat xpiBag 
owelpey Ev riot mooacreloc (Valcken. emends rity ayyelorc) xai 
rovg gurevQivrac xiprovcg “Adwvtoug (Valcken. "Adwudoc) mpoaa- 
yopebev, Schol. ‘To the notion of Adonis having been laid out 
by Aphrodite on a bed of flowers, Spenser alludes, Faerie Queene, 
Booke 11. Cant. vi. xivi. 4: 


“ There yet (some say) in secret he does ly, 
Lapped in flowres and pretious spycery, 
By her hid from the world, and from the skill 
Of Stygian gods, which doe her love envy ;” 


Compare too Eubulus, quoted by Athen. lib. 1. § 80: 

py waparide: poe Opidacivac, & ytvat, 

di rhy rparelay, 4 ceavrry air. 

ty rg Aaydvyp roiry ydp, we 6 Adyog, wore 

roy "Adwuy &ro0avdvra xpovOnxey Kowrpic- 

Ger’ lore vexbwy Bowpa. 
Boettiger conceived that as the festival of Adonis was held at the 
end of winter, the fruits and flowers here alluded to must have 
been artificial, and formed of wax, for works in which Alexandria 
was famed. Which Wuest. answers, first, by contending that the 
festival took place in June, and, secondly, that if it was granted 
that Boettiger was correct in the period of the year, yet that the 
skill ofthe Egyptian gardeners was quite sufficient to enable them 
to supply such offerings, favoured as it was by the climate of the 
country. In support of which he quotes a description of a pro- 
cession in honour of Bacchus, instituted by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
in Alexandria, from the pen of Callixenus, the Rhodian, in Athe- 
nus, lib. v. § 25, p. 196, in which it is stated that ro & Eagoc 
wav avOeot kateréracro wavroloc. “H yap Atyumroc cat dia ray 
rov wepttxovrog afpoc sixpactav, cat dia rove Kywebovrac, ra 
onxaviwe xai xaQ Gpav ivearnxviay iv irfporg pudpeva rdéroe 
Gp0ova yevva Kat dia wavric, xat ovre pddov ovre AEvKdiov ovr 
GXXo padlwe avBog éxArrety ovdiv ovdéror’ clwOev. Ard oy xat 
kara péoov xstwva rig Urosoyine rére yevnDelonc, xapadog&oc 4 
pavraata roic Efvare xartorn. 
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Ib. raXaploxoe, 5, quasillus. Dim. from réAapoe, 6, qualus, 
(probably from rAdw), a basket, frail, usually of wicker work, here of 
silver. rdéAapoc occurs in the sense of a cheese-basket in Id. v. 86, Id. 
vit. 70, Id. xr. 73. In Id. xvitr. 32 it is a work-basket, or basket 
of wool-spinners. But Kiessl., who prefers the reading é raAdpw 
in that passage, would understand the word there as equivalent 
to the Lat. pensum; a view which he fails to illustrate by any 
analogies. 

114. pipw = -pov, from pvpoy, ré, an aromatic, odoriferous 
ointment. Galen, cited by Wetstein on Luke, vii. 46, says pbpov 
is properly oil, in which any aromatic is mixed. The name seems 
to be from the Heb. 198, myrrh, which was a principal ingredient 
in such compositions, Matt. xxvr. 7, et al.” Parkhurst in v. 
The old etymologists derive it from pupw, to flow, according to 
which the original sense will be that of a juice or balsam distilling 
from plants, &. Athenzus, lib. xv. p. 688, informs us that Archi- 
lochus first employed the word pépov, observing, ‘O 82°Ounpoe riv 
piv xpiow olde trwv pipwr, EXaa 8 avra xaAdci per’ emBerov' 
“‘Poddevre & Exptev aly.” An affinity between the proposed 
themes may easily be supposed, and the shortness of the first syl- 
lable be referred to that of the original aorist form of the Greek 
verb. In St. Luke, vii. 46, uépov is contrasted with ZAaoy, as 
being more precious. With the epithet ‘‘ Syrian,” cf. 


‘‘ Vina Syra reparata merce.” 
Hor, 1. Od. xxx1. 12. 
‘“* Coronatus nitentes 


Malobathro Syrio capillos.” 
Ibid. 11. vir. 8. 


* Assyria nardo Potamus uncti.” . 
Mbid. u. xvi. 17. 


“‘__. Assyrio semper tibi crinis amomo 
Splendeat.” 
Martial, vu. 77, 3. 


** Aut quid Orontea crines perfundere myrrha.” 
Propert. 1. 2, 3. 
This preparation is supposed by some, e. g. Mitscherlich on Hor. 
11. Ode vir. 7-8, to be termed Syrian, “ quod omnino Indie mer- 
ces a mercatoribus Romanis e Syria adveherentur.” But this 
country itself'1s mentioned by Apollonius, as quoted in Athenzus, 
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hb. xv. p. 689, as having been once famous for its inguents. ‘H 32 
Supla rd waAatdy ypnora wavra wapelyero, wadora 82 rd ThAWov 
(i. e. the unguent made of a leguminous plant, rijAtc, 4, fenugreek) 
vuy & ob. Valcken. refers for further information to a note of 
N. Heinsius on Ovid. Her. Ep. xv. 76. 

fb. aX\dBaorpov, rd, an alabaster box, formed of the sub- 
stance called aXdaBacrpoc, 6 or 4; or adaacrpirne 46, (AlBoc 
subintell.) This name has been applied as well to a carbonate of 
lime, as to the swphate of lime, which is the real alabaster or 
gypsum. The latter is a translucent or semitransparent substance, 
usually of a white, a yellowish white, and greenish colour, though 
sometimes strong brown tints and spots appear in it. When the ~ 
varieties of colour occur in horizontal strata the stone is often 
called onya alabaster, when they are irregularly dispersed it is 
termed agate alabaster. The name 1s supposed to be derived from 
Alabastron, a town of Egypt, where there was a manufactory of 
vessels made of a stone, which was found in the neighbouring 
mountains (Plin. xxxvm. 54). But Parkhurst, objecting to the 
. deriv. from a neg., and AaPetv, to hold, would deduce it ‘ from 
the Hebrew or Arabic article DS, the, and 7¥2, or FME2, which 
in Arabic signifies some kind of whitish stones.” The unguent 
vessels, which were called aX\aBacrpa or. a\aBacrpor, appear, 
from the account of Pliny, to have been usually made of the 
onyx alabaster, which was considered to be better adapted than 
any other stone for the preservation of perfumes (Plin. x1. 3, 
xxxvi. 12), so that the ‘‘ Nardi onyx” in Hor. rv.Od. xu. 17, may 
be considered equivalent to the yipov adaBaocrpoy of Herodot. 
lib. 11. 20. 

The junction of the epithet ypécea to aAdBacrpa has been 
considered to imply that the latter had become a general term for 
unguent-boxes, no matter of what material composed, in illus- 
tration of which Parkhurst observes, that “we call a vessel for 
holding ink an ink-horn, though made of glass or leather.” For 
the same purpose Athen. lib. xv. p. 686, is quoted; Hepteveyxdv- 
twy O& Twv taldwy év adafsdorporg Kal GAXAOLE xpi.cole oxebece 
muvpa, and also Plutarch, in Alexandro, p. 676, cat aXaBacrpoue, 
gvavra xXpvcov hoxnpéva wepittwc. Yet it may be questioned 
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whether the version alabaster boxes, cinctured or adorned with gold, 
is not tenable, a view which Martin and Polwhele have taken, 
and which a close translation of é« ypucoxoA\Afrou 62 xdAmidoe 
popy quoted in the Annot. might support. The latter writer 
gives the passage thus : 
‘* See, richly cased in glowing gold, 

Yon box of alabaster hold 

The sweets of Syrian groves.” 
Even the Schol., however, explains aAdBactpa merely as oxety 
pupa Sexrucad; and Erera yuvaixec te xpvowy xadrldwy pipotc 
tpparvov, Athen. hb. v. p. 195, shews that the latter part of 
the compound ypucoxoAAfrov need not be pressed. As the sing. 
aAéBaorpov occurs in Herodot. m1. 20, as well as in the New 
Testament, St.Matth. xxvi. 7, St. Mark, xiv. 3, St. Luke, vii. 37, 
it appears erroneous in Passow to assign aAaGacrpa as the heterog. 
plur. of the masc. form. For further information cf. Schleusneri’s 
Lex. N. T. s. v. aAdBaorpov. 

115. efSap, aroc, rd, (dw, as if lengthened poetically, from 
%8ap), food in general, for man, horse, or fish, as in Homer ; here 
a cake. In Homer also it occurs in the sense of ra 3a, as in 
Od. 1. 40. 

Ib. tA aBavov, 76, and -o¢, 6, and -n, 4, (rAGoow Or TAdTOg), 
“xixAov ép ov mXatrovoww aptove Kat wAaxovyrac, Hesych. 
Angl. a kneading trough. ” Bnggs. So the Schol. wAdOavar 82 
tv alg dcatAGrrovat Tovc dprous. Thus also Gregory : rAdOavoy 
Afyovaw sldo¢g ayyelou rivdc, tv @ axevaZovet ta wérava. It 
does not appear to have been “a dish or mould in which bread 
or cakes, etc., were baked,” as Passow explains it. 

116. dvOoc, rd, (dvOw, avd, rather than dw), a flower, &c. 
Here it is supposed to be used figuratively of seeds and the like, 
which were placed on the surface of the cakes. To this effect 
the Schol.: *Av@ca 82 ra: éwemappara roy dotrwr. Afye dt ra of- 
cana. Passow corrects unhappily érirdypara in this passage 
into éwirduara, from éwfrapa, an added possession. The emen- 
dation, érvdopara, from érirdoow, to sprinkle over, which sug- 
gested itself to me, is confirmed by the occurrence of this word in 
the Gloss. A., avn 8 & ployovory, sloi ra éwtmdopmata Trev aprwr" 
Afyog av ra ohoana. Another glossary explains it ériomfppara 
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rwyv adotwy. The ofcauoy is the seed or fruit of the sesame 
(onoaun), a leguminous plant. This seed is continually men- 
tioned by the various authorities in confectionary (euparoAdyot) 
cited by Athenzus, lb. xiv. As apud alia in p. 643, Philox- 
enus, 6 Ku@ipioc, speaks of, v. 30. 
cai pedirnxra rervypiva 
&900va cacapédhwxra. 

and in v. 38, casayéracra wéupara. A cake thus sprinkled was 
called snaapirne. If, however, it seem harsh to take av@ea wav- 
rota in this sense, and to me it so appears, the words may be 
understood to refer to such herbs or flowers as thyme, marigold, 
or the like, which may have been used in such pastries, or even 
have been essential to the allegorical correctness of an offering to 
Adonis as a form of the Sun-god. In Athen. hb. 11. § 8, we learn 
from Ariston that a species of nectar was prepared by some, 
olvov xat knpia ovyxipvavrag éi¢ ravra, kal ra TOV avOwv evwHOn, 
the reason being that Rdiorov wordy elvat rov Gua piv yAuKbryrog, 
dua & evwolac xotv@voura. Perhaps the same reason may apply here. 

Ib. G&Xevpov, rd, (adéw), wheaten flour, distinguished from 
aAgura, barley-groats. It occurs again in Id. x1v. 7. 

118. rerenvdc, h, dv, Ep. lengthened form of wernvd¢ = the 
Attic merewde, winged, hence zerenva, all that fly. 

Ib. ipwerdy, 76, (Eo7w), chiefly neut. from iprerde,y, dv, ap- 
pears to denote in its most general sense any animal that moves 
upon the earth, in opposition to werefyoy, in which contrast it 
appears in Herodot. lib. 1. 140, also. This sense Valcken. further 
supports by Callimachus, H. in Jov. v. 13; 

0 x@po¢ 
"lepdc, obd€ re pry Kexpnpivoy EdeOving, 
‘Epzerdy ob0é yur) éxtmioyerat. 
and by another fragment of the same author. Compare also the 
usage of Zorw in Gloss. on v. 26. In Id. xxrv. 56, it appears in 
the sense of reptile. 

Ib. wapevre = eort. 

119. xAwpde, a, dv, and, poetically lengthened, yAoepde, 
&, dv (xAdog, @ light green colour, xrén, the first light green shoot 
of plants. Sanscr. hart (1 being = r), Latin viridis), light green, of 
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the colour of young grass, &c., in which sense it occurs also in 
Id. vir. 9, Id. x1. 13, Id. xu. 41, Id. xxv. 21, 158, 231, and 
Id. xxviur. 4, as also in Mosch. 111. 107. In Id. xxv. 220, it is 
the epithet of dfoc, pale fear, as in Il. vir. 479, vin. 77, &c. 
This application is more easily understood by remembering that 
the pallor of southern complexions verges upon olive, and is illus- 
trated conversely by the olive plant, which is of a yellowish 
ae colour, being called pale, as in Virg. Ecl. v. 16, 
‘“* Lenta salix quantum pallenti cedit olive.” 

Cf. Martyn on Virg. Ecl. 11.47. It 13 used also in the sense of green, 
without regard to colour, fresh, especially of wood, as of uoyAde, 
powaXov, Od. rx. 320, 379, and hence metaphorically in sense of 
vigorous, blooming, &c., as in Id. xiv. 70, ydvu yAwpdv, whence 
Horace’s “ dumque virent genua,” Epod. xu. 4, and in Id. 
xxvir. 66. 

Ib. oxtag, a8oc, , (oxra), any covering for the purpose of shade, 
a verandah, canopy, bower. Xxiadeg, avi rov xAwpal axnvat Kar 
KaAvp3a (i. e. arbours and huts) avibwy civ aire rq xapty Kara- 
BpOdpueva yeydvacrv. Schol. Similarly in Athen. lib. rv. p. 141, 
oxiadseg 82 ovrot KxaXovvrat, oxnvaig Exovreg wapamtAnotdy Tt. 
Cf. Annot. 

Ib. BpiOw, (akin to Bapog), to be heavy, to be heavy laden, as 
in Id. 1. 46, crapuAatot xaddv BEBpiBev adwa, with which cf. Il. 
xvi. 561. In Id. xm. 33, 1t occurs in a similar sense of a boy 
laden with garlands, in pass. form, with which cf. Il. vi. 
306. The frequent occurrence of this verb in connexion with 
fruit seems to have led to the improbable view of the Schol., that 
the arbours were composed of dill, heavy with its fruit, and not 
of other trees or plants over which the dill was thickly twined. 

Ib. &vn Pov, +6, dill, anise. The fragrance of this plant pro- 
cured the epithet of ‘‘ bene olentis” from the judicious Virgil: 


‘“* Et florem jungit bene olentis anethi.” 


Ecl. uu. 48. 
Which Columella imitates: 
‘* Et bene odorati flores sparguntur anethi.” 
Si. x. 120. 


It was used occasionally in the garlands of the ancients, as in 
Id. vir. 63, where the Schol. observes: “’AvnOivore 5: éxpwvro 
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otepavoic, we "AXkaiocg xat Zargw. The former poet does men- 
tion the plant in a quotation in Athen. lib. xiv. p. 674; and it 
is also found in a fragment of Sappho, No. 24. In Moschus, m1. 
107, it is styled evOadic obAov avnPov. Martyn (Virg. Kel. m1. 
48), says it resembles fennel. It was one of the products upon 
which tithe was levied among the Jews for the service of the 
temple. Cf. St. Matth. xxiu. 23. 

120. 88 uavrat=-pnvra, which occurs in Id.xxv. 24. Perf: 
pres. of déuw, to build, construct (akin to dw, and root of ddéuoc) ; 
it appears also in Id. xvir. 18. 

Ib. 8& re, butalso. This usage of re after dé is very frequent 
in Homer, the dé denoting connexion, with the notion of a new 
idea in what is connected. 

Ib. e@pot = Kovpor, i.qg. xdépor, from xdpog, a boy. 

121. andovidebe, two, 6, @ young nightingale, anddvoc veoo- 
odc. The 8 was omitted in this word in the MSS., and restored 
by Valcken., who shews in his note in loc. that the termination 
in -deb¢ constituted a sort of patronymic form in denoting the 
young of animals ; thus in Id. v.38, Avxideig are the whelps of 
wolves. So Alian, N. A. vit. c. 47., Asdvrwyv oxbpvor wai Acov- 
Tidsig dvouaGovrar, we "Apicropavng 6 Buavriocg paprupet.— 
wOijxwy—axovouev oxbuvove re, cat TiOnxdeig rode avrovc, 
x. T. A.: and so with regard to birds, cat ynvideic, cal ynvadw- 
mektoelg Kat Ta TOUTOIG Guota KaTa Ta avTA oynpar{Zovoty. Simi- 
lar instances are given by Eustathius on Il. 1. p. 655.2. Cf. 
Valck. in loc. 

123. EBevoc, n, the ebony tree, ebony. There were two kinds, 
the black Ethiopian, and the variegated Indian (zrocxfAn). In 
the procession, of which an account is given in Athen. lib. v., 
and to which we have had oceasion to allude before, we find, 
p- 201, "Exdpuevor rotrwyv joav AiPloreg Swpoddpor, wy of piv 
Epepov Oddvtac éGaxoclove, Erepor St EBévou Koppode SioyiAl- 
ouc, &c. 

Ib. tXégac, avroe, 6, first occurs in the sense of elephant in 
Herodotus. In Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar it bears the sense only 
of the elephant’s tusk, ivory, as the latter was an article of commerce 
long before the animal was known to the Greeks. In Id. xvi. 
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124, ivory and gold are mentioned as the materials of the statues 
erected by the filial duty of Ptolemy in honour of his parents. 
Of ivory (éAfpavro¢e roAupdxOw) the distaff also was wrought, 
which forms the subject of Id. xxviit., cf v. 8. In Id. xxiv. 99, 
we meet the éXepdvrivoy Sippov of Tiresias: compare too Virg 
Georg. 111. 26., 


‘‘ In foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephanto 
Gangaridum faciam.” 


‘* Dona dehinc auro gravia sectoque elephanto.” 

Em, T11. 464. 
where Virgil uses the Greek name instead of the Latin ebur ; 
and Ain. vi. 895, 

‘« Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto,” 

which supplies us with the Latin version of the Aeuvxw in the text. 

125. rane, -nrog, 6, a carpet, coverlet, &c. (akin, perhaps, to 
Sdmedov). The ramnrec were of two kinds; the yiAoramidec, which 
had the pile on one side only, and the augeramideg, which were 
shaggy on both sides. Those which were used as the upper 
covering of the couch appear to have belonged to the latter sort. 
Cf. Valcken. in loc. | 

Ib. padaxdc, h, dv, soft, Lat. mollis (akin in root to 3r4é, 
as ory to BAwoxw, uz and [3 being interchangeable; cf. Buttm. 
Lexil. v. auBpdaroc, 9, BAlrrev, 6), occurs in sense of soft to the 
touch in Id. 11. 189, Id. rv. 18, Id. v. 57, 98, Id. vr. 45, Id. vit. 
81, and with which compare “ molli consedimus herba.” Virg. 
Eel. 111. 55. In Id. xvir. 51, it occurs in the metaphorical sense 
as an epithet to Eowra¢, and as in this sense it was not rarely ap- 
plied to sleep, (cf. Il. x. 2, xxiv. 678, Odyss. xv. 6, and “ molles- 
que sub arbore somni,” Virg. Georg. 11. 470), the phrase in the 
text, which is found again in Id. v. 51, is easily admitted. Cf. 
‘* Muscosi fontes, et somno mollior herba.” Virg. Ecl. vir. 45. 
Toup compares xAalvac 7’ épbrepDev obAag, xa rac brvov pada- 
xwrépac evvac, Clemens Alexandr. Pedag. 11.9; and 


1) TaxEpaic Aevocovea Képatc padaxwrepoy Urvor, 
Antipater Thess. Epigr. xxxt. 4. 


Briggs suspects that drvw may be the gen. not of tmvoc, sleep, 
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‘but of Srvoy, rd, a rare word denoting a species of moss, which 
occurs in AXtius, and also in Theophrastus. In an epigram of 
-Antiphilus, wvtapoy rarnra occurs, 1. e. a coverlet, mossy, soft as 
moss; from pvfov, moss. This surmise is mentioned only for its 
quaintness. aa 
126. MfAaroc =-nroc, 7. There were several Greek cities 

of this name. The most famous was that in Caria, first men- 
tioned in Hom. Il. 1. 868, which was afterwards the chief seat of 
commerce in Asia Minor. It was famous for its wool and wool- 
len manufactures, &c. Cf. Aristoph. Lysist. 728-9. 
— oixad’ ihOciv Bobropat, 

otxos, ydp doriy Eped por McAqoia, &e. 
Aristoph. Ran. 542, tv orpwpactv MuAnolore, where cf. Span- 
heim. In Athenzus, lib. xm. p. 519, it is mentioned of the 
Sybarites that they wore iudria MiAnolwyv éplwy rerompéva; and 
ibid. p. 540, two authorities, Clytus and Alexis, are quoted, to 
the effect that Polycrates of Samos supplied the latter island 
with kbvac piv 2 "Hrelpou, alyac 82 ix Yxbpou, ix d? MiAfrou 
mpofara, x.r.A. In p. 553, we find ’Ev 82 [poxpid: Aéyee ree, 
mac Oe émyucAciaOa rov rig Lpoxpldoc¢ xbvoec, we wept avOpu- 
wou Tov Kuvo¢ rov Adyov rotovpEvoc’ 

obxovy Vmogropsire paakac rp evvl 

cdrw piv vroBakeire ry Mirynoiwy 

ipiwy, dvwOev de ExtBadeire Evorida. 
where note the usage of xarw and advw@ev; and in the same au- 
thor, lib. 1. p. 28, in a quotation from Critias, we find 

ebvaiov di Abyouc Hoya eddrog Exec 

MiAnrog re Xiog r’ Evadog dre Olvoriwyoc. 
Cf. also ibid. hb. xv. p. 691. In the Septuagint, Ezekiel, xxvii. 
18, is also found olvoc ix XeABdyv, wat Zora x MuAfrov. Cf. also 
Wetstein on Acts, xx. 29. “Milesia vellera” occurs in Virg. 
Georg. 111. 306, and rv. 334. In Id. xxviir. 12, the same pro- 
‘ductiveness is alluded to, where it serves to point a handsome 
compliment to the industry of the ‘“ fair-ancled Theogenis ;” 
where also we find Miletus described as wédw é¢ NefAew ayXady, 
v.38; and in v. 21, Midarov épavydy per “ladvwy. It is men- 
tioned also in Epigr, vu. 1. 
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Ib. épei, a fut. tense ; Ion. tpéw, Att. gow, from the verb cipw, 
which is found in Od. x1. 137. To épei as a future, usage has 
joined dnl as a present, but with some limitations, and ¢iseiv as an 
aorist. This form is to be distinguished from the present épéw, to 
ask, which 1s found II. vir. 128, Od. xx1. 30, x1. 229. We meet it 
again in Id. xx. 64, in Id. xxix. 3, Ep. x. 3, Ep. xv. 3, Ep. xv. 
6 ; and into xxvii1.'24, the conjecture of Scaliger, supported by 
manuscript authorities, introduced it, thereby displacing the 
anomalous ipefrw, which otherwise, also, was a less desirable read- 
ing. In the passage before us the sense appears to be rather 
that of to admit, allow, than of to aay, to pronounce, declare, or 
describe. In Ep. x. 3, ovx érfpwe rec épet illustrates the former 
sense. That nul bears this twofold meaning is well known. 
Cf. Buttm. Irreg. Verbs, in v., &e. 

Ib. Sdptog, adj. of Zéyoc, 4. This name was applied to 
more than one of the isles of Greece, but by later writers was 
chiefly appropriated to the large island over against Ephesus. 
According to Strabo, eéuog was an old word signifying a height, 
especially by the sea-shore, and so may be akin to dupog and 
Yauuoc. With the adjective subintell. yyv. This usage Briggs 
illustrates by Callimachus, H. in Cer. 25, | 


obrw ray Kydiay, ire Awrioy ipdy Evacor, 


for rv KviSov, and by Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 1235, AnAlag iv xap- 
ropdpotc yuaAog’ where Markland understands yag. The sub- 
stantive Xdauoc occurs in Id. vir. 40. From the quotation from 
Atheneus, lib. x1. p. 540, given in preceding Gloss., it appears 
that the sheep of Miletus had been introduced into Samos; and 
Elian informs us, N. A. x11. c. xL. Tys@ow Asrgot piv AiKov, 
Vauuoe 6? rpdBarov. Hence it may be inferred that the wool of 
Samos was of a superior quality; and that a Samian shepherd 
might be entitled to an opiion upon its manufacture may be 
further deduced from the assertion of Alexis in the third of his 
Samian Annals, quoted in Athen. x11. 540: MereoréAXero 82, 
gnoi, (speaking of Polycrates) xal reyvlrag tat puaBoic peyloroic. 
Tpo & rov rupavvijcat xataoxevacapevog arpwuvag roAvrteAcic 
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al wornpta twérpewe ypiaba roig 7 yao h peilovac brodoxac 
mwotoupeévoic. 

Ib. xaraBdaxw, to feed flocks upon a place, c. acc. loci, with 
which the use of “‘ depasco” in Georg. 1..112, may be compared : 

‘‘ Luxuriem segetum tenera depascit in herba.” 
If Bordyny, instead of yy, were understood with xara(3., the pa- 
rallel would be perfect as to construction. The Schol. explains 
‘H 02 xata avarperredy’ tort yap xara tiv Sapov Pooky, &c. 

128. poddraxve = mnxve, v, gen. vog, rosy-armed. It is 
the epithet of Aurora in Id. 11. 148. 

129. ’Oxrwradexétne, ov, 6 (Ero), eighteen years old. Upon 
the authority of the grammarians (Ptolemy apud Ammon. on 
rplerec, of Suidas on rerpaxovraerfc, Meris on Aexafrec, p. 123, 
and Thomas on Aexerée watdfov), that nouns ending in -erng should 
be oxytoned when they denote the age of man, and paroxytoned 
when that of anything else, Valcken. would prefer dxrwxatdexe- 
rng here. 

Lb. yapBpde, 5 (yapéw), any relation by marriage, here a 
bridegroom. ‘Thus a Schol. in the MS. Vat. roy dvdpa FauBpov 
Afye, we of AioAgic. It occurs in the same sense, Id. xvi. 9, 
16, and 49, though in the last passage it may as well, or better, 
contrast with evrévOepoc, blessed with good father-in-law, in sense 
of son-in-law, which sense it may bear in Id. xxi. 140, and must 
in Id. xxrv. 82. 7 

130. ruppa. Cf. Gloss. v. 53, ad fin. 

131. avnp, 6, here in sense of lover, paramour, as in Id. 11.17, 
22, 27, &c., and also probably in Id. 1. 36; so, too, in Id. xxx. 
20, 23, 26. Cf. Lat. vir. Compare Ter. Andr. m1. 1. 2. 

132. awdev = wer, from morn, i. e. at dawn. 

Ib. 8pdaoc, %, dew, also the time of dew, dewfall, ana dpdow, 
avri rov aua jpipg. Tére yap alrree 4 Spdaog év Ty yy, Schol. 

133. otcevpec = oicovper, fut. of pépw. 

1b. wréw (same as Yiu, Lat. spuo, Angl. spew, spit), to spit, 
as in Id. vi. 39, and Id. xx. 11, to cast out foam or spray, as here. 
Cf. Hom. Il. rv. 426, awomrée & adb¢ axvnv, and Oppian. Hal. 
v. 596, ra & Adow Exrucav avratc Kipara, and Leonid. Tarent. 


Ep. 96. 
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rerpnyvia Oadacca, ri p' od oilupd rabovra 
rnroc’ ard Pariic Exrucag Hidvog; 
The vis generally long in pres. and imperf., and short in fut., &. ; 
but in the imperf. too it is found short before a short syllable, as 
in Apoll. Rhod. 11. 570, rv. 925, and in Id. xxrv. 19. 

134. agupdv, rd, the ancle; occurs in Id. rv. 51, and meta- 
phorically in Id. xvi. 77, AiBiag axpov adupdy, the farthest part 
of Libya; with which compare 

docot vaterdacKoy adorpediwy opupa vnowr. 
Museus, Vv. 45. 
The word is probably akin to ameipa and ogaipa, from the notion 
of roundness common to them all, and also to s¢ipa, as in Lat. 
malleolus pedis to malleus. 

Ib. wédXr0¢, 5, the bosom, lap (xoidocg), perhaps strictly the 
hollow space between the breasts, orfiQea, (from tornuc), or rd Kara 
ariQocg pépoc. In this sense it occurs in Id. vi. 39, Id. xrv. 33, 
Id. xvi. 37, Id. xx. 11, and Id. xxrv. 39. In its second sense it 
means the fold or swell formed by a loose garment, as it fell over the 
girdle, or rose to cover the bosom ; rd érdvw rig¢ Counce xéAT wpa, 
rov wétrrAov. This sense it bears here ; and in Id. 11. 120, where 
it is in the plural, as in Il. 1x. 570, and serves for a pocket, as in 
Odyss. xv. 469, and in I]. xiv. 219 and 223. Compare also 
Lucian, Conviv. 46, oxipog t&brecev te rov xdArou, avacravrog 
avrov ; and ib. Dial. Meretr. Iv. & rovxdArouv mpoxouloaca pop- 
Boy: and so the sinus of the Roman toga was employed. Cf. 
Hor. 11. Sat. m1. 172, Plin. xv. 18, and Gall. 1v. 18, &. Hence 
in Id. xvi. 16, the phrase i7d xdArov xeipacExwv 18 used to de- 
scribe the mercenary man of the world; Anglice, with his hands 
thrust into his breeches’ pockets. 

Ib. avetoat, 2. aor. part. of avinut, here in sense of to loosen, 
let fall, as in Eurip. Phen. 1500, ZroAf8a xpoxdécoay aveica 
rpupac. In Il. xx. 80, xdArov aviesévn is probably a parallel 
sense of the middle voice, for the éréong: 62 padov avéicxe of that 
verse suggests that something different was being done by the 
irépy yet, the prior subaudition of which is implied, and the 
translation, ‘ [with one hand] loosening the breast-fold of her 
drapery, and with the other she raised her bosom to view,” seems 
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preferable to ‘‘[with one hand] baring her bosom, and with the 
other [to follow Damm] held forth one breast.” In Id. xz. 23, its 
sense is that of let go, leave, as in Il. 11. 84, &c. In Id. xvm. 27, 
it-ia supposed to bear an intransitive sense. In Id. xx1. 63, the 
part. perf. pass. is the epithet of the lips of a thirsty man, in sense 
of relaxed, &c. . 

136. Eparecc, dost come and go. Cf. Gloss. on v. 26. 

Ib. évOade, hither, as in Id. xxv. 44, 52, 165, Id. xxvur. 23, 
It occurs in the sense of here,in Ep. xx. 7, and Ep. xx1.1. The 
sense of thither, there, in which év@aée is found in other authors, 
seems to be expressed by rnwef = éxet, in Theocritus. Cf. Id. 1. 
106, Id. 11. 98, Id. 1v. 35, Id. v. 33, 45, 97, Id. x1. 45, Ep. rv. 13. 

Lb. xiie = rat éic. 

137. ‘AplOeo¢e = tp-, 5, a demigod, occurs again in Id. xvi. 
5, 136, Id. xvii. 18, and Id. xxrv. 130. 

Ib. gavri = gaat, 3. plur. pres. from gnyul, as in Id. a. 45, 
Id. vir. 27, 121, Id. vit. 2, &c. 

-Ib. povwrarog, a superlative form of pévoe, the one jane per- 
son, one above all others. It is found in Aristoph. Plut. 182: 


povwrarog yap el od rdvTwy airiocg 
cai réyv waxy, cai ray dyadér, 


and in the Equit. 351: 


wore vuvi 
bxd cot povwraroyv careyhwrrecpivny cw¢rgy ; 

It appears, too, in Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 197, and is mentioned by 
Hermogenes, 11. p. 491, as an instance of a peculiarity of style in 
the language of Hyperides: tdtov ‘Yaepfdou rb xat raicg AfEcow 
apedtotepdv wwe kat apeAtorepov ypijo8a, worep Grav Movera- 
roc Aéyy. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 133, obs. 5, classifies it as analogous 
with the comparison of airdéeg, self, abrérepo¢ in Epicharmus, and 
avréraroc in Aristoph. Plut. 83. For the construction with gen., 
cf. potvog 8) ravrwv avOpmrwv, Herodot. 1. 25, and perhaps Eur. 
Med. 51, and Soph. Aj. 511. Cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 529, 1. 

138. waacxw, to be subject to action from without, one’s self 
being passive, to receive an impression, whether pleasant or un- 
pleasant. But when its signification is of the former character, 
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some word must be employed to mark it, being never used adsol. 
ain a favourable sense, and never in Hom. and Hes. in this sense 
at all. The rovro shews this meaning to be intended here, and so in 
Id. vit. 83, rade reprva wexrdvOnc = trerdvOac, Pluperf. On the 
other hand, rdcyew simply may imply xcaxwe waoyev,: and with 
vis very frequent; thus in Id. mr. 24, Id. vm. 10, Id. x. 1. It 
occurs with full expression in Id. 1.81, and Id. xxv. 203. (The 
root 1s waQ-, which appears in ra@eiv, wa0oc, Lat. patior: wé- 
xov0-a, rév0-o¢, is @ stronger form, like BévOoc, Balog: wd0o¢ 
may also be akin, and the Sanscr. bddh, to make to suffer). 

Ib. Bapupaviog = -phvog, ov, heavy in wrath, fierce in ire. 
The form Bapbunne, «, gen. tog, occursin Aésch. Ag. 1458. Cf. 
Bapb@upoc in Eur. Med. 177, &. In Id. xvi. 74, the same hero 
receives the epithet of Baptbe. | 

139. yepalrarog, superl. of yepatdc, eldest. Herodotus also 
mentions Hector as the eldest of Hecuba’s sons, and so Hecuba 
herself, Eurip. Troad. 590, styles him, réxvwy auwy rpeaBuryeve. 

Ib. eixart = eixoer, twenty. In assigning this number of chil- 
dren to Hecuba, the Schol. informs us Theocritus follows Simo- 
nides: Tq yap apriy apiOuq amoxéxypynrat, we Kat Tuwrtldne. 
"“Ounpog 62 tvveaxaldexa Aéyet, scil. in xxiv. 496. Cicero, Tuscul. 1. 
35, mentions, “ septemdecim justa uxore natos,” where Davis sus- 
pects the orator of a slip in memory, which is very pardonable. 

140. TlarpoxAije. Eustathius on II. 1. p. 1052, 32, observes: 
6 [larpoxAoc—éirrag Exe evOelac,—TlarpoxAjjc, we ‘HpaxAjic’— 
[larpoxAog, we ’EréoxXog. 

141. AcuxaArlwyec, according to Valcken. in loc., the sons of 
Dewealion, Hellen and Amphyctryon, are intended here, more 
usually styled AcuvxaAwvlda. This usage he illustrates by the 
Schol. on Pind. Nem. tv. 32: "Augirpbwvog avri warpwvupexov 
rov Audirpywvidou’ ov yap "Apgirpéwvt ayerae 6 aywv. we" Ouy- 
poc Aéye, “Yweplovog jeAloro, avri rov“Yaepyovidov. Or he con- 
ceives that AcuvxaAuoveg may be understood of Deucalion only, 
quoting, in support, IIjAci¢ wat "Ayxicat, cat, ‘Oplwvec, cal “Hua- 
Ofwvec, a8 occurring in Plutarch. de Fort. Roman., p. 321, and 


Longinus I]. ‘Y. xx. 6, 7: 
"EZnAGoy “Exropic re cas Sapwnddvec’ 
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This view Kiessl. adopts, though the context makes it much the 
less probable. of the two, as no other name is so used in the pas- 
sage. Briggs again accounts for the plural, by supposing that 
different persons bearing that name may be alluded to, and shews 
from the Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 111. v. 1086, that there were four 
persons of the name known in the annals of antiquities, to whom 
he adds a fifth, an Argonaut, from Valerius Flaccus, 1. 365. 
However, as individual heroes cease to be specified with v. 140, 
and a new series appears to begin with v. 141 to v. 143, in which 
tribes ofa still more ancient date are recounted, it seems most 
likely that AcvxaXfwyec is in this passage to be regarded rather as 
the name of asept than as the title of particular persons, though 
not, of course, to the exclusion of the latter,—which sept may be 
supposed to stand in as definite a relation to Deucalion as the 
[eXorniada to Pelops. This approximates to the view of the 
Schol.: AeuxaXlwvec, avri rov AeuvxaXidat, awd tov AcuxaXlwvoe, 
ryouv Oeccadrol roirwy yap zBactAcvcey 5 Acuxadlwy' 7h of 
Aoxpof' AcvxaXlwy yap tv Kivw rii¢ Aoxpidog wxnocy. As 
‘Hellen, the son of Deucalion, gave his name to a clan which 
afterwards was so widely extended, it is not improbable that that 
of the father may have been similarly, though more locally, ap- 
plied. 

. 142. TleXomwniadne. The same as [eAortdnc. This un- 
usual form occurs also in Pind. Nem. vii. 21: 

ot r dvd Zrdpray Wedorniddat. 

Valcken. in loc. explains its formation, by supposing an obsolete 
nominative, [eXomebc, as in Homer, 1. 422, Ai®ctorjac implies a 
nom. Alforebc, 1.q. AlOfoy. So Matth. Gr. Gr. § 100, obs. 2. 

TléAoy 1s supposed to be derived from weAd¢ and dy, and to 
mean “ dark-faced,” or ‘‘swarthy ;” an appellation which may 
have resulted from the comparative fairness of the Hellenes. Cf. 
Donalds. Varron. p. 25. 

Ib.”"Apyeo¢g axpa. Cf. Gloss. on v. 112. 

Ib. WeXacyof. The origin and migrations of this ancient 
‘people have been the subject of much discussion, and many are 
the etymologies that have been assigned for the name. Donalds. 
Varron. p. 24-5, explains the first syllable of the word as identical 
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with that of Pel-ops, and follows Buttmann in regarding the last 
two as an ethmical designation connected with Asc-anius and 
Asia, and hence infers the word to mean ‘the swarthy Asiatics.” 

143. “IXa6i, pres. imp. of Anu, of which it seems to be the 
only part in use, éo be gracious, propitious. The form Anh is 
found in Odyss. 11x. 380, xvi. 184; that in the text in an Epigram 
of Lucian, in honour of Grammar, Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 108: 

DAabt, Tpapparenr gvolZoe, thabe, Aypow 
Pappacow evpopivy ‘‘ Mnviv dede- ea.” 
The aor. imper. pass. of the middle form, iAdoxopat, to propitiate ; 
ixd4cOnri, being more usual in the sense of, Be gracious, lead the 
Schol. into the error of writing, "Tab, avtt rov deoOyri, xara 
ovyKomty Awprkie. 

Ib. véwra, adv. next year; sic rd imedv ff véov Ero. Heayoh. 
It is jomned with cic, as here, in Xen. Cyr. vii. 6, 7, we ele véwra 
orpatelac éoouévne, and ibid. vir. 2,13. The frequent combina- 
tion of ele with adverbs, especially of time, ele dwak, é¢ rpic (a8 
in Id. 1. 25), ste asl, cig Sre, ele Erecra, t¢ rinog, é¢ adprov, &c. &c. 
precludes the necessity of supposing véwra to be the accusative of 
an obsolete substantive. 

Ib. evOupéw, to be of good cheer, also transit. to make cheerful, 
gladden, as here. 

144. 8xxa, poet. for ka = re, when, as réKa one roxa for 
axére and rére. 

Ib. aglxn, aor. subjunct. of agixvéoua, here in sense of fo 
return, to come back, as in v. 149, and perhaps in Id. xxvt. 25. 
Cf. also agixer’ sig rd8°"Apyoc, said of Agamemnon, Eur. Electr. 
6. In Id. xr. 42, ib. 61, and Id. xrv. 5, 1t occurs in the sense of fo 
come. 

145. Oijrve, eta, v, of female sex (OadAw, rHyra). & Ora 
appears to denote here the female sex, or woman simply, and not 
the woman: as in v. 83, 5 av@pwirog means man in general, not 
the man with the definite marking of an individual. 

146. toare. Cf. Gloss. on v. 64. 

Ib. yAuxugwvétw, to be sweet-voiced. 

147. avaptarog, ov, without breakfast, fasting, 1. q. avapta- 
rytoc. The adproroy (acc. to Pott. akin to #oz, and so perhaps to 

Y 
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our early) was the morning meal in Homer’s time. At a later 
period breakfast was called axpdariopa ; and our luncheon, or mid- 
day meal, the Roman prandium, apiorov. Thus the Schol. on 
Hom. Il. xxrv. 124 :”Apioroy 82 Abye viv 7d Tpwivdv EuBpwpa, 6 
mueic Ayouev axpariqua. Toup refers also to Plutarch. Sympos. 
lib. vir. p. 726, Athen. p. 11, and Schol. on Hom. Il. 8. 381. In 
Hom. the first syllable is short, but long in Attic and in the deri- 
vations. 

148. d€o¢, cog, 76, (Eb), sour wine, vinegar; occurs again 
in Id. x. 13. Here it is used in the same sense as d&lyne, ad lit. 
sour wine, is applied in Aristoph. Equit. 1255, to Hyperbolus, 
upon which Mitchell notes: “The habits of southern and eastern 
countries naturally give rise to this species of metaphor: ‘R. 
Eliezer Bar R. Simeon laid hold on some thieves. R. Joshua Bar 
Korchah sent to him, saying, O thou vinegar! the son of good 
wine (i. e. O thou wicked son of a good father !), how long,’ &. 
Lightfoot, xu. 407.” Compare also 

ev0iwe yap ixdpapdyrec Edy dopi, Edy dowidt, 


épaxdpec® abrotct, Oupdy dkivny ren wedrec. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1081-2. 


Hor. 1. Sat. vir. 32, “ Italo perfusus aceto ;” Plaut. Pseud. 11. 4, 49. 
‘“‘Ecquid habet is homo aceti in pectore? Atque acidissimi.” 
Ibid. Bacch. 111. 3, 1, ‘Nunc experiar sitne acetum tibi cor acre, in 
pectore.” And also the metaphoric use of the Lat. vappa, though 
in a different sense. | 
Ib. &wav. Cf. Gloss. on v. 20. 

Lb. wecvavre = wevevri, pres. part. of revdaw, to be hungry. 
1b. worévOne = rpoctrAbye. | 


Lb. agixved = -xvov. 
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1. Xalpnv = xalpay. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 24. 

2. ro. = aol, but with this difference, that oof always retains 
its accent in Dor. Ion. and Ep., while ro: is always enclitic. 

3. rpacow. In phrases such as this in our text, Passow states 
that this verb is only seemingly intransitive, the full phrase being 
&¥ mpdrrey (ra avrov), in confirmation of which he adduces ev 
mparrey ta woArria, and the like, from Xenophon, and further 
observes, that in such phrases the success or failure is always 
considered as the result of our own good or bad conduct, while 
in sdruxety and dvoruyety it depends wholly on chance, and the 
like. 

5. pborak, axoc, 6, the upper lip, the beard upon it; our mous- 
tache. It appears to have been originally another form of pdoraf, 
axoc, t, the mouth (uacdopa, to chew), which, it is to be observed, 
ig always fem. Mdora€ occurs in v. 39, in its secondary sense 
of food. To wear the moustache, gopeiv rov pboraxa, was & 
matter of pride with the Spartans, so much s0, that it was an- 
nually proclaimed by the Ephors, xeloecOae rov uboraxa xat rei- 
Oey roic vduorce. Cf. Miller’s Dor. 3, 7. § 7. 

Ib. abarad£og, a, ov (avog, aiw), poet. avoradtog, dry, squa- 
lid. Wart. illustrates this form, which he introduced instead of 
avadéor, cf. (V. R.), by Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1175, 11. 200, 111. 830, and 
iv. 1338; and also by an epigram of Julian. gypt. Anthol. tv. 
virr.. 28 :, 

Gypia ply copdwoav Exe rptyd, devp’ We edponc 

xairny rpnxartoy xpwopany abvoradiny. 
Compare, too, Odyss. x1x. v. 327, cited by Schaef. in V.R., and 
add to the explanation given there from Eustathius, this from the 
same, wavrwe Ot avoradlog 6 pn Acecaduevoc Kal Xptaduevoc. 

Ib. wlxivvog or xkkvoc, 6, curled hair, a ringlet, a lock of the 
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hair, Lat, cincinnus, It occurs again in Id. x1. 10, where it is 
numbered among the usual presents sent by lovers to the objects 
of their attachment. 

5. wpwav. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 15. 

Lb. Nv@ayoplxrac = -plorne, ov, 6 (vOayop{Zw), a Pytha- 

gorean, follower of Pythagoras. The Schol. draws a distinction 
between I[lu@ayopixd¢ and v@ayopicriic. “ Atadépovar 82 Tv8a- 
yopicot ray Tv@ayoptorwy* Sri of nev Mv@ayopol wacav ¢pov- 
rida wovovvrat Tov awparog, of 82 IIvOayoptaral wepucraApévy 
at adypunpdg Stalry xpovra. rivic S2 TvOayopara¢ Abyovar, rode 
amovexoutvovg ra lvBaydpov, un Svrac 62 ric. éxelvou dene. 
THv@ayopecode 82, robe odrw dpovotvrac we éxcivoc, cal xara 
Hu8aydpav dtatrwutvouc. théyero 8 6 DAdrwy rov IvOaydpav 
obtwe arodtyeaIa, we wal rwwa voulZecOai Aéyeev: 2& avrov, dare 
HuQayopiorjy réov WAarwva sipiodat. roy d2 Tv0aydpov of piv 
Foay wept Oewplay xatayiwduevor oleep etxaXovvro otBacricol of 
62 wept rd avOpwriva’ olrep exaXovwro roAtruol of 3&8 wept ra 
paGhuara rd yewmerpuad cal aorpovouKa’ olmep éxadovvro peabn- 
parol. robrwy ovy of piv airy avyyevduevar rw TlvOaydpg exa- 
Aovvro v@ayopixol of 82 robrwy pabijra:, TvOaydpeot of 8 
G@r\Awe Snrnral, vOayopicrai. According to Origen, [vdeyo- 
piornc was an exoteric, TIv@aydpaoc, an esoteric Pythagorean. 
_ 6. avurddarog = Syroc, ov, (a priv. urodsw), shoeless, bare- 
foot. 
Id. }wev = elvat, a8 in Id. ur. 8, Id. xv. 9, Id. xx. 30, Id. 
XXL. 23. | ; 

7. hparo, imperf, of Zpapa, to love, long after. The same 
tense occurs again in Id. xr. 8 and 10, and Id. xin. 6. Cf. 
Id, rr. 149. V. R. 

Ib. owrde¢, h, dv (drrdw), roasted, baked, here with aXcupov 
(Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 116), as with aproc in Herodot. 11. 92. In 
Id. xxiv. 135, xpéa érrd occurs. 

8. malodece = waiZec. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 42. 

Ib. txwy. “ The part. Zxwv with the pres., adds a notion of 
duration to that of present action, rl xumralec Exwv; why do 
you keep poking about there ? Ar. Nub. 509, rf diira ckarpiBac 
Eywv; why then keep wasting time? Id. Eccl. 1151; or simply 
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pAvapeic txwv, Anpsic txwv, you are always a chattering, you keep 
trifling. Plat. Gorg. 490, E. 497, A.” Passow in v. 

‘“‘'Valcken. and Hermann, however, think with Greg. Cor. 
(p. 63), that Anpei¢ Exwy is said for Exege Anowv. The difference 
in meaning, says Hermann, between Anpeic and Anpeic Exwy, is, 
that Anpeic is nugaris nunc, you trifle, or talk nonsense at this time; 
Anpeic Exwy, nugator es, you are a trifler.” Vigor’s Idioms (Seager’s 
edit.), p.118. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 567, thinks it probable that tywy 
“came gradually to be considered as a formula established by 
usage, without any particular meaning being ascribed to it; and 
to be used also, without an interrogation with other verbs, viz. 
those which sigmify ‘to sport, play, to make sport,’ without 
having any peculiar signification.” Jelf. Gr. Gr. § 698, Obs. 1, 
renders Anpei¢ Exwv, “ properly, you trifle, conducting yourself 
so.” There is little difference in the result of meaning obtained 
by the different explanations. | | 

9. Aaow = Agnew, fut. of AavOdvw. “ AavOdvw, less fre- 
quently A40w [“ but often in Hom.” Pase.], I lie hid, am concealed, 
fut. Ajow; aor. 2, EXafoy [as in Id. v. 19, Id. vr. 22], infin. 
AaBeiv; perf. AfAnBa, synonymous with the present midd. Aa»- 
Oavoua, less frequently AnDopa, I forge; fut. Apooua; aor. 2. 
éXaOduny [as in Id. x1. 63, Id. xvi. 55, Id. xxx. 25]; perf. AéAy- 
apat [=AéX\aouar in Id. 11. 158] .. . The aor. 1. midd. zAnoduny 
is frequently used by the later poets; see Mosch. 3, 68. Lobeck 
ad Phryn. p. 719. Theocritus has the aor. 1. pass. hgoOyv : he 
has also made a depon. pass. from the midd. in the infin. aor. Xae- 
Onnev for AnoOijva, 2, 46. The Dorics have also Aaow for Affiow 
and in the midd. Aacsvpat for Afoopa [as in Id. rv. 39.]” Butim. 
Irreg. Verbs, in v. 

12. ‘Qpyetog =6 "Apyeiog, the Argive. To 6? "Apysiov rivi¢ 
Svoua xipidv dace cat ovw 2Ovudy. Schol. A similar question 
was raised on rdc Apyefac in Id. xv. 97. Cf. Gloss. ib. 

Ib. imwodStdnracg = -The, ov, 6, the same as immnXarnc, a 
driver or rider of steeds. According to Hesychius, equivalent to 
nvidxoc. 

13. KAséivecog = KAsdvexog, a8 Oevxaplra for Osoxaptha, 
Id. 11. 70, und Oevyevic for Qeoyevic, Id. xxvit1. 13. Reiske con- 
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eeives this soldier to be the same with the Cleonicus who is the 
subject of Callimachus, Epigr. 32. The ninth Epigram of Theo- 
critus mourns the death at sea of a trader of this name. It also 
occurs in an Epigram of Rhianus, given in part by Warton, on 
Id. xu11. 64. 

14. tuiv = éuoi. 

1b. veoaade, 6, (véoc,) a young bird, chicken, pullet. 

15. OnrAaSw (OnAvAh, OarAAw), to give suck, but here, and in 
Id. mr. 16, 204Aake, Dor. aor. for t0fAace, to suck. The mid. 
voice varies similarly in signification. 

Ib. xoipog, 5, a young swine, Lat. porcus, called also SéAga€. 
In Id. xxrv. 97, Tiresias directs Alemena to sacrifice an dpoeva 
xotpov to Jove. Sucking pigs were a well-known delicacy among 
the ancients. Compare Long. Pastor. rv. cap. 19, where yotpor 
yaAa0nvof are mentioned among the choice viands of a rural 
entertainment. 

Ib. av@éa, aor. of avoiyw, to open. “ In the dialects, as in 
Herodot., Theocr. &., we find the aor. 1. with the regular aug- 
ment avwta; and in the later writers the act. jvo&a, pass. jvol- 
yw.” Butim. Irreg. Verbs, in v. Otyw. The usual form is avéwEa; 
the syllabic augment being added to the temporal, as in the im- 
perfect éyvoyde from oivoyofw, iyvdave from avddvw. In v. 47, 
we meet the perf. pass. formed with the same simplicity, avq«rat. 
The observation of Phrynichus on ’Avéwyev, scil. 4 Oipa coror- 
xiod¢, xpy yap Aéyev avéwxra, Lob. on Phryn. p. 157, suggests 
the ellipse in that passage. The combination avofyev olvow oc- 
curs also in Od. m1. 391-2, 


otvou nouxéroto, roy ivdécdry imaurg 
wiikey rapin. 

Ib. BEBAvoe, scil. olvoc, 5, Biblian wine. Hes.Op.587. Athe- 
neus gives the following account of this liquor, lib. 1. p. 31, § 56: 
"Ayatde 82 roy BiBAwor: “ eEcovro BeBAlvou plOvog txwepari.” 
KaAsira & otrwe amd rivog ywplov otrw mpooayopevouevov. 
Pyoi S& PrrbAXLoc, Sri —“ aptEw Afaiov, Xiov carpdyv, Oacrov, 
BiBAwov, Mevéatov, Sore undéva xpartaday.” ’Exlyappog 8 ard 
ruwy dpwv BiBdAlvwy dnoly avrov wvoudoba. “Appevidac d2 
tig Opakne pyoly elvac xwpav rv BiBAlav, hv adic Ticapny «at 
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Oloipny moeocayopevBiva. "Emexawe d& 7 Oogkyn @avudZero we 
Hovoivoc, kal cuvdAwe ra wAnaloy abriic xwola. ‘ Nijeg 8 tx Ahp- 
voto raptoracay, olvoy ayovaat.” “Immuc S& 6 ‘Pnyivog ry siAcov 
caAdouptyny Gureroy Bif3Alav @not xaAciaBar hv Td\Awv rov ’Ap- 
yelov, 8¢ EBacirsvoe Svpaxoolwy, mpwrov el¢ Tupaxobvcac xouloa 
gE “IraXiac. Ein av ovv & wapa ZeAdwrate yAuKi¢e xaXobpevog 
TdAAtog 0 BiBAtvog olvog. This latter view of its being the same 
as the [1é\Xtoc, a sweet wine made in Sicily, is adopted by 
Wuest., who conceives it unlikely that a foreign vintage should 
have been in the cellar -of Aischines, “ hominis non prorsus qui- 
dem pauperis, sed tamen de plebe.” But there is no difficulty in 
supposing such a luxury to have been procured for an occasion. 
However, the decision may be safely left with the Deipnosophists. 

16. réropec, ol, ai, -pa, ra, = réaoapec, four. (Sanscr. chatur, 
chatvar, Lat. qguatuor; but in Oscan, petur = Mol. wioupec, (cf. 
woloc, qualis; Immoc, equus, &c.) Germ. vier, our four, &c.) 

Ib. Xav@ = Anvoi, gen. of Anvde, n, also 6, a wine-press, as 
in Id. vii. 25, and Id. xxv. 28. (But Ajjvog, coc, rd, Dor. ANavoe, 
Lat. lana, wool). 

17. BorABée, 6, Lat. bulbus (akin to vulva, volvere, from the 
folds or layers which formed the root), a bub, onion, also a mush- 
room, trufie, a particular bulbous root which grew wild in Greece, 
and was much used as a stimulant. Cf. Athen. lib. 11. § 64 et sqq. 

Ib. noxAlag, ov, 6, (KdxAoc), Lat..cochlea, a cockle. These 
too were used as provocatives in debauches, and are fully noticed 
in Athen. lib. 11. § 63, et sqq. 

a Uy Ao = Fv. 

Ib. rérog, 6, (xlvw), a drinking bout, acarousal. But rorde, 
drink. 

18. éwcxetaBar, mid. of émreyéw, to pour out for one’s self, or 
have poured out for one. It occurs im the same sense in Id. 11. 152. 
The wine was either spilled upon the earth as a libation, or drunk, 
as in modern times, to the health of the person named. Some- 
times as many cups were quaffed as there were letters in the name 
of the individual honoured by the toast. The Schol. here explains 
as a libation: 48n 82 wrpoxdrrovrog rov rorov Edokev ypiv em- 
xete8ar axparov’ frot, AaquBdavev xal Emiorivdev. obrw yap 
eiwOact roieiv év rot¢ cupmoctoc, axparoy AauPBavev Kal dvoua- 
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Geev revdc épwputvoue fj pfrove, Kal ereyety ry 7G, Kai POEyyecOat 
trav ptArarwy ta dvépara. But gwvevvreg éxivopev in v. 20 shews 
that if'a libation was made at all on this occasion, all the liquor was 
not so expended. The verb takes its object in the accusative, and 
the name of the person toasted, &c., in the genitive. It occurs 
again in Id. 1. 152, where Toup observes: ‘‘ Verbum autem 
@rtyeioAar in hoc negotio solenne est Noster, xv. 18: 
Hon 62 rpotovrog Edok EmtyeioOae dxparoy 
wrevocg HOen’ Exacrog, Eee pévoy wrivog elmety. 

Ubi vide Scholiastam. Ad utrumque locum egregie nugatur 
Reiskius. Dicebatur etiam ista libatio 'Ewfyvate’ quam vocem 
Polybio restituendam recte vidit doctissimus Valesius in Ex- 
cerptis, p. 1417. ‘O d& ruvOavduevoc rov yiduevov ek wavTwy 
Eratvov imip avrov Kal rag év roi¢g mérote émixbouc, ec réXo¢ 
éxavvovro, kat padAov aet cat paddov éerugovro. Athenzus, 
lib. x. p. 427. “Hoav 8 rov axparororav tmtyvoec, We dyer 
Ocdppactog év ry Uept péOnc, ob waXaal. Ita scribendus iste 
locus, in quo frustra fuit magnus Casaubonus. Vulgo inepte le- 
gitur, roy axpoarwy émyboac. Eleganter Plutarchus in Demetrio. 
'Exelvog 88 xAevalwy Kal yeAov rove aAXov tiva wAny Tov TaTpo¢ 
kal abrov BaowWla mpocayopebovrac, jdtwe Hxove Tov Tapa wérov 
imtyvoag AauBavdvrwv, Anuntplov Baciréwe, DeArebxov Se éde- 
pavrdpxov, IroAsuafov 82 vavapyov, Avamdxov 8 yaZopbAakog, 
"AyaBoxAkovge 82 rov XexeAtwrov, vyotdpyov. Que ex Phylarcho 
totidem verbis deprompta sunt, ut nos docet Athenzus, lib. vr. 
p. 261. Confer etiam Plutarchum in Bruto, p. wae: ” The act. 
form is also used in such phrases, 


Navvoic rai Avdng éwixe dio, ai pipe cal row 
Mipvéppov, &e. 


Posid. Epigr. cited by Warton from Comment. ad Anthol. Reisk. 
p. 246. Cf also ye wal waAcv elw?, AcoxAéog. Callim. Epigr. 
XXXI. Eyye kal radu ell, wadw, wadw, ‘HdLoddpac. Meleag. 
Jac. Del. Epigr. p. 139. 


‘“* Sume, Maecenas, cyathos amici 
Sospitis centum.” 
| Hor. 11. Od. vm. 18. 
and 
“‘ Da lune propere nove,” &c. 
- Ibid. xrx. 9. 
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Compare also, 
cai wiopat pada, pepynpivog ’Ayedvacrog, 
Id. vx. 69. 

32. xXalw (Att. cAdw, with a long, and without contraction), 
toweep. ‘The tenses most in use are the fut. mid. cAavaopat, and 
the aor. 1, &Aavoa. The fut. act. was employed by the Dorians 
as in Id. xxiu. 34. “ An aorist ExAaev standing in the text of 
Theocr. 14, 32. but occurring no where else, has been altered by 
Hermann [in Ephem. liter. Lips. a. 1807, no. 10, c. 1754] to 
%cAae’, and no doubt correctly, for that imperf. exactly suits the 
passage, as it does also 23, 17. in both which the description is 
that of a continuous weeping.” Buttm. Irreg. Verbs, p. 149, 150. 
The idea of “ continuous weeping” appears to me not to suit this 
passage, which rather describes the sudden gush, éanivac, of a 
pent-up flood of tears. Hence, and from the circumstance of the 
fut. act. implying a different usage of the verb among the Dorians, 
and the authority of the MSS., we ought, perhaps, to retain the 
aor. here. 

34. rdv, here a relat. pron. equivalent to év, called also “ the 
post-positive article,” somewhat like our that for whom. So in Id 
xx1. 62, and Id. xx. 58, &c. . 

Ib. wik, adv. with clenched fist (akin to rixa, rucvde, and our 
box: cf. wiEoe, busus, boxwood). It occurs again in Id. xxn. 2, 
and 67. The phrase wié& iwi xdppac has been copiously illus- 


. trated by Valcken. in Epistol. Ruhnken. edit. a Titmanno, 


. 160. 

: 35. éX\advw occurs in its radical signification, to drive, in Id. 
ur. 2, Id. 1v. 23, &c. Here in its second sense of to strike (as the 
best way of driving), as in Hom. I. 11. 198, rév oxfrrpy tdacac- 
xev. So also in Id. xxv. 256 and 264. InJd. xxir 104, RAace 
wuyphy seems to be literally, ‘‘ he drove his fist.” 

37. vroxdArloe, ov, lying at the bosom, in the lap, hence a 
darling, pet, &c. Compare Juv. 11. 20: 

“ingens 
Cona sedet; gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti.” 

38. wadXov = piAov, ov, rd, Lat. malum, an apple, in general 

any tree-fruit. Apples were sacred to Venus, whose image some- 
m 
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times held the flower of the poppy in one hand, and an apple in 
the other. Hence they were often employed as a challenge to 
love. Cf. Id. v. 88, Id. vr. 6, and 21; Virg. Ecl. in. 64, &. &. 
They are mentioned as presents among lovers in Id. u. 120, Id. 
m1. 10, &e. &e. In Id. m1. 41, Hippomenes pan’ eri yepaiv EXwov 
won the hand of Atalanta. Hence the passage before us may be 
explained as equivalent to, “ Those tears of thine are flowing as 
love-gifts to him.” 

Undistinguished by any difference of accent or declension 
is pjAov and padov, rd, a sheep, which occurs in Id. xvi. 39, and 
61, &c., and in Id. 1. 109, Id. m1. 46, &c. Wordsworth, who fol- 
lows Dahl in understanding pada here in sense of the cheeks, (so 
Briggs pfAwyv in Mosch. rv. 57), thus defends this rendering : 
‘¢ Mada (unde Latine malw) sunt in ore humano superiora gena- 
rum teste Polluce 11. 87, hine Lucian. 11. 463, ra unra cat Soa 
ric Gewese avrwra rap’ AXdxapévoue Afferac. Vide et Rufum 
Ephesium de appellationibus, p. 531, et p. 551. MynAa, inquit, 
male et Priscis Latinis Gene ; xnAa pro genis habent Alexandrini 
Interpretes in Canticis Solomonis rv. 3, v1. 6, ubi Symmachus 
mwapeal.” 

39. pacraé, 7. Cf. Gloss. on -v. 4. 

Lb. twwpdptog, ov, also -fa, -cov, (popoe), under the roof ; 
an epithet of the swallow, from its building under eaves, &c. Cf. 
Virg. Georg. rv. 306-7 : 3 

** ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidum suspendat hirundo.” 

41. Stppak, axoc, n, a@ chair; Opdvog yuvvacetoc, Hesych. 
paXdaxac 62, observes the Schol., rapdcov ai yuvaikeg padaxai¢g 
Kadnvra xabédpaic, we év Supaxovotac. Cf. Id. xv. 3. 

42. auplOupoc, ov, having a door or opening on both sides. 
‘°AugtOuvpoyv videtur idem esse atque vestibulum Romanorum, 
vacuum illud sub dio spatium, quod ab ostio ad interiora edium 
patebat : ‘der Hof.’” Reiske. Whether this be correct or not, it 
seems tolerably certain, from a comparison of olkov piv épa¢ révd" 
audlOvpov, Soph. Phil. 159, and of augerbAov—pedabpov, Eur... 
Med. 134, that augiOup. is here the epithet of a word denoting 
house or apartment, subintell. So also the Schol., avrexpt rov olxov 
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tov Sbpov. Briggs, however, follows im. Port. in rendering it 
“per portam ;” and Wuest. conceives it to be ‘“‘janua, que in 
interiorem edium partem fert, fortasse ipsius vestibuli.” 

Ib. SueXrle, og, 7, doubly folding, an usual epithet of doors, 
&c. Hence it is probably used here as equivalent to diKAldog 
Gipac. The plural number is more usual. Aim. Port. conceives 
that duAl¢c is added as an explanation of auglOupoc, which is 
most improbable. Reiske observes: ‘‘ dtcAig autem est janua 
extima, per quam exitus in semitam publicam, et ex ea aditus in 
vestibulum patebat.” 

44. cixare = tixoot, twenty. Boisson. reads etxore, observing : 
“ eleore pro elkart, EX UNO quidem nunc codice recepi ; sed rv, 10; 
v, 86; xv, 139; xvi, 51, multe mihi adfuerunt auctoritates.” 

46. Opaxcorl, in Thracian fashion, cf. Alyurriort, Id. xv. 48, 
&. In Hom. Il. rv. 533, the Thracians receive the epithet axpd- 
xouor, where Heyne observes: ‘‘ Suspicor Thraces erectos in ver- 
tice habuisse cincinnos, ut Germani prisci habuerunt (cf. Pellou- 
tier1i Hist. des Celtes, 1. p. 265, et cf. 3’, 542.), et hodieque habent 
multi barbari (velut quidam Tartarorum), presertim Americani.” 

50. aroorépyw, to cease to love. Similarly in Epigr. rv. 13: 

cai r@ xapleyrs Hornay 
edyxe’ drocrép&at rove Aaguidde pe wé0oug. 
Hence it passed into the sense of to loathe, as in “Esch. Ag. 482: 


roy avrioy Ot roted’ adrocripyw Adéyor" 


Compare the signification of amd in compos. in amaAyéw, aroxn- 
dfw, aroorovedtw, aTrorovéw, arec0iw, &c 

51. yebw, to cause to taste, to give to taste, also to feed. In Id. 
x. 11, it may have either a trans. or intrans. sense. But the mid. 
and pass. are generally employed in the latter signification. Butt- 
mann observes, in his Irreg. Verbs, p. 51, “In Theocrit. 14, 51, 
we meet with a singular form yeduea, which unless forced can 
only be called a perfect without the reduplication: and as there 
are few or no undisputed instances of the reduplication (i. e. the 
zeal syllabic reduplication) being omitted in the pure times of the 
language, this form arose most probably from the faulty language 
of common life ; as the similar one, ZAcwro, Apoll. Rhod. 1, 45. 
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and 824. (which can be nothing but a pluperf.) is perhaps to be 
ascribed to an inaccurate imitation of the old Epic language.” 

52. auaxavéw = apnxaviw, to.be auhyavog, which has both 
an active sense, not knowing what to do, having no expedient, and 
also a pass. against whom or which no expedtents prevail, which is 
the more usual meaning. The verb follows here the latter sig- 
nification ; in Id. xxm. 103, the former. 

61. gpwrexde¢, h, dv, belonging to love, given to love, amorous. 
“ Contendit Barnesius in vita Euripidis, Theocritum Ptolemzi 
castitatem hoc in loco elevare aut deprimere noluisse; iowrixd¢ 
itaque hic passive sumendum esse pro amabilis, Eowrog absoc. At 
nulla hujus usus profert exempla. Neque vero si amori deditum 
describat Ptolemeum, ideo castitatem ejus elevat noster: ait 
enim. Haid. xvuz. 38. 

Tp ovww rivd payri adeivy rocoy dvdpi yuvaixa, 

decoy wep Urodezaiog éjy iditacey dxotray. 
Atque magis probabile est nostrum hoc nomine Ptolemeum lau- 
dare, cum et ipse amori nimium deditus appareat ; unde et yuvat- 
avy vocat Plaundes in Metaphrasi distichorum Catonis. Lib. 
1. v. 6: 

ei dd y ipgy Bovre, rov ipgy, dé réyuny imiyvevac 


oreixe Oedxptroy dugi yvvatpavy7.” 
Taylor. 


Wuest. explains in pass. signification, dilectus ab amore, venustus, 
but supplies no analogies. 

66. Awmoc, 6, but here neut. and so also in Hippon. 44, sec. 
Passow, 1. q. Awan, 7 (Aérw. Aowde, Adgog), a garment, especially 
one of sheep’s skin, a cloak, mantle, &c. In Id. xxv. 254, the 
fem. form occurs. 

68. @ = 9, here in sense of as, like we or Sri; often joined 
with superlatives, e. g. 9 apiorov, in the best possible way, Xen. 
Cyr. 11. 4, 32, vit. 5, 82. Fully expressed the original elements 
may have been rairy 60m 9 dpiorov ton. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 461. 

Ib. raxo¢, e0¢, rd, speed. It is frequently used in adverbial 
phrases for rayéwe, a8 did rayovc, Soph. Aj. 822, &c.; also with 
relatives we or Src raxog, like we raytara; as here, @ rayog, with 
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all possible speed. On the transition of this and other substantives, 
as kparoc, peye0oc, into an adverbial sense, &c., cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 579, 5. | 

69. trsaxépw, adv. (axepdc, @ row, Exw, oxetv, whence 
émtaxépw corresponds to égeEiic, but sec. Gramm. the firm land, 
as opposed to the sea, which Passow conceives to point to Eepde, 
Enpdc, &c.; axepdc, however, never occurs but in the phrase éy 
TXEPy, nN @ row, sometimes written évayepw), in a row, one after 
another, by degrees, &. Hom. Il. x1. 668, xvi. 68, xxu1. 125 ; 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 330, 528; m1. 1269; rv. 451. 

10. do = fwe, until, while; occurs again in Id. xxrx. 20, and 
Pind. Olymp. x. 61. 
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1. Adgun, nm, the laurel or bay. Addn rd gurdv, Saogpwun 
tic ovea, 1) dv rw dalecOat pwvovca' HXEt yap Katoupevy. paprupeEl 
Oedkpirog. x’ we ara Aaxy ulya xaxrupleaca. Etym. M. p. 250, 
35. It was sacred to Apollo because of the metamorphose of 
Daphne, and hence was supposed to possess inspiring properties. 
It was frequently used in ceremonies of divinations and the like. 
In the present instance v. 23 explains the use to which they were 
to be applied, and so in the imitation of Virgil, Ecl. vir. 82, 83. 
Cf. too, Tib. 1. 5, 81, and Prop. 1. 28, 36. Martyn conceives it 
proved, on Virg. Georg. 1. 306, that the ‘‘laurus” of the ancients 
was our bay, and not the laurel, which, he says, was called “ lauro- 
cerasus” by its first discoverers. 

Ib. pirrpov, rd, (pirAbw,) a love charm or love potion, in gen. 
any means towards the production of love. Wuest. conceives it to 
embrace here all the magical apparatus which is about to be 
employed. 

2. KeXEBn, 4, a drinking vessel, goblet, bowl. Athenzus, hb. x1. 
p. 50, gives the following description of this vessel : 

KeAXéBn. Todrov rov ixrwparoc 'Avaxptwv pynpoveber 
“Aye 5) pip’ npiv, & wai, 
ceréBny, dewe dpvorey 
apomlw* rd piv déx’ tyxéac 
béaroc, ra vivre 5’ olvov 
cvaGouc. 


"AdnAov 8, roiov eldd¢g gore rornplov, 7 ei way worhpiov Kerdé3n 
eS 2 4 ~ ’ > yA . ALN . ~ 
xaXeirat awd Tov yxéev sic adrd THv Aorf3qv, 7H Td AclBev' rovro d 
imi rou vypou cuvhOwe Erarrov, ag’ ov A€byerat cal 6 AEBng. Tee- 
Anvog 02 cat KAclrapyoc rove AloAcic pact ovrw Kadkiv TO ToTh- 
ptov. TlaugiAog 62 7d rornptov Bepuororida KnaAoupévny thy 
xeABnv elvar. Nikavdpog & 6 KodAogaduog ev ratc TAwooar 


ee. . EE 
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TOUMEVIKOY GyyEloy, pEALTHpoY THY KEAEBny elvac. Kat yap *Avri- 
paxog & Kodogdinde tv réurry OnBatdog not: 

enpvcac dbavdrocot pipey péidavoc olvoto 

doxdy ivirdeoy, cedéBecdy 0’ Srre déptoroy 

Olow ivi peydpotc xetrar péidtrog werd Ode. 
Kai wadw" 

drdp apgideroy cedéBecoy EXdvrec 

Epmdecoy pértrog, 76 pa ot rpogepiorepoy Her. 
"AdAaxov O€ dyae 

wai ypicea Séraorpa rai doxnBic cerdéBecov 

Zpwhecov péderoc, 76 P& ol wpogepicrepoy ein. 
Lapwe yap viv weAcBelov avri ayyelov rivdc riBee, tpoanwv 
noripia Séracrpa. Odxpirog & 5 Tupaxdouog év ratc Pappaxev- 


tplac oyot 
orépoy ray xehéiBay gorricéy oldg Agr. 


Kai Evgoptwv’ 
é woOEy Torapay KEdéiBy arongvoag ddup. 


3 
Avaxpiwy’ 
"Qivoxoe O auplirodroc 
pedexpdy olvoy rpixbaboy cediBny Exouca. 


Avoviatog & 6 Aewric, tEnyobuevoc Osodwploa, 7d tic rév "Epwra 
pédog, tiv cedAESny gnot riPecOat eri rov dpBov wornplov, olov 
irpovaradcoc Kai OnptxAsfov. 

Passow suggests an affinity of origin with cémeAAov. The Schol. 
observes, xeAg3n O€ zoriv Svoma méAEwe’ Eort OF cal rornpioy 
Eddwov kuAKwdec. Evdopiwy év wornpioxAérry’ 


Soric Euny KekiBny ddruByida povvoy arnipa. 


Warton explains it “ pila in qua aliquid pinsitur,” whence Dalzell 
renders a mortar, a sense it 1s supposed by some to bear in Ni- 
cander, Ther. 913. Polwhele translates it a cawdron. 

Ib. &wrog, 6 (the neut. dwrov, rd, 1s found only in Apoll. 
Rhod. and the later Ep. Homer leaves the gender undecided. 
In Pindar it is always masculine, as it is in Id. xm. 27). The 
reputed ancient meaning was a blossom or flower, which Butt- 
man conceives he has disproved in his Lexil. sub. v., and for 
which he substitutes a lock of wool, as the original sense. “”Aw- 
roc is the Lat. floccus. As this is derived from flo, so that comes 
from anue; and both mean the light and airy locks of the sheep, or 
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of the flax-plant.” But.it appears most probable that the Schol. on 
Hom. I]. x111. 599, is correct in explaining old¢ awry a8 mpoBa- 
rov av0ea & torw éply. So also our Schol., rpoBdrov avOe, avri 
rou éolw’ a converse to which figurative mode of expression 1s found 
in ‘ comam—acanthi,” Virg. Georg. tv. 187, and “sera comantem 
Narcissum,” ib. 122; ‘‘ comantes silve,” Val. Fl.1.429; ‘‘ comans 
humus,” Stat. Theb. v. 502; “flore comantem purpureo,” Virg. 
Ain. xu. 413. In Pindar dwro¢ always denotes the fairest and 
best of its kind, as it does in Id. x11. 27, Oetog awrog ‘Hpwwv. 
Buttm. presents no convincing objection (Lexil. p. 185-87) to the 
translation he mentions, “the bloom of the sheep,” which is that 
of the Schol. given above, for there 1s no weight whatsoever in 
the assertion, that in Od. 1x. 434, if this were its meaning, “ awroc- 
must have its genitive case after it,” as if the poet was bound to 
put in a word which no hearer or reader could be stupid enough 
to miss. Again, he quotes Il. x1. 599, where a sling is called 
ébatpodoc oli¢ awrog, and asks, “ Now, is this the place, where 
the poet is speaking of a compact and hard-twisted sling, to intro- 
duce the idea of the finest, the softest, and the most beautiful 
wool?” To which it might be answered at once, that the best wool 
would make the best string. But, in fact, the ancient meaning 
renders the expression rather as equivalent to wool simply, which 
is Buttman’s object also, with this difference, however, that by 
the old interpretation we approach this sense in a mode worthy 
of an Epic poet, while Buttman’s method falls below the dignity 
of the common language of life: for when Telemachus, Od. 1. 
443, is described as sleeping xaxaAuppévog old¢ awry, 18 It cre- 
dible that this meant literally ‘‘ wrapped in a lock of wool of a 
sheep,” and so passed into “ wrapped in a fleece of a sheep?” And 
again, that Pindar, &c., used the word awrog¢ to describe the most 
exalted excellence in poetry, &c., just as the Latins did flos, from the 
word having passed from the sense of flock or down to mean “ the 
downy pile or nap of cloth?” The editor is not only content to 
be classed with those who “ remain firm in their opinion that dwro¢ 
means the blossom in a metaphorical sense” (Buttm. Lex. p. 183), 
but also imagines that it originally bore this meaning im a literal 
sense. It may be added that such expressions as ‘ flocci instar” 
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fall very foul of the transition of awroc¢ (“ the Lat. floccus”) from 
this sense to that of denoting the highest perfection. 

3. Bapuvéw, to distress, grieve, annoy. This verb is found 
no where else. Cf. V. R. 

Ib. wara8é opat, in mid. voice, to overpower by magic rites, 
compel to love by means of sorceries ; 80 again in v. 10 and v. 159: 
Its elemental signification is probably to cause offerings to be burned 
against a person (cf. Passow’s sense of @6w, trans. scil. to burn 
in sacrifice,) and so to enchant. Thus one of the Schol. xcara@é- 
gouat, avri rov Kar’ éxelvou Dinara rotjow. 

10. Oiog, coc, rd, incense, Lat. thus, hence an offering, and in 
general, sacred rites. In such sense it occurs in Epigr. iv. 16, and 
Epigr. vir. 3. Here it implies magic ceremonies. 

14. SacwrAnrig, 4 (the form daowA‘e, itroc, 6, 7, also occurs), 
terrific, horrid. It is the epithet of a Fury in Odyss. xv. 234. 


rny ot iwi gpeci Oijce Oca SacrrAHreg "Ep vic. 


It is thus noticed in the Etymol. M. p. 249.6. AaomdAjzic, 7 épev- 
vic—Oedkpirog 82 ‘Exarng até elvat eriberov Aéyet, H meyadAwy 
kax@v avamyiwAautyn, ) atAnoroc ryswpdc. The Schol. explains, 
Aaordjrt. *H o ovx av ric StareAaoelev fj rd Oa emirariKkdy, To- 
AvuréAaore. } avtt rov woAguKh. G Eyxerrat 7) Sag, rouréori 7 
Haxn. f} tpooreAdlovaa raic Seal, rouriott pwopdpoc’ ewe 4 avTH 
éort ry ceAnvy. Passow derives it either from the intens. prefix 
da-, and wAnoow, in the sense of very striking, or from the same 
and weAaZw, in the sense of very darig. 

17. "luy&, Wyyoc, also TuyE, n, (ibSw,) the wry-neck, Lat. 
Iynz torquilla, 2 small bird, remarkable for its long neck, and 
the singular contortions of its head when held in the hand or 
surprised in the nest, which is usually built in the hollow of a 
tree or hole, as also for its peculiarly shrill cry. It was sacred to 
Venus, and much used in love incantations, especially to recall 
the alienated affections of a person beloved. It appears from the 
Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 1v. 214, sqq. 


Torkitay tvyya Terpaxvapov 'OvrAuprdbev 
éy ddiryp CebEatoa cbcrhy 
Hatvad dpvey Kurpoyéivea piper 
wpwroy avOpwroacet, 
” 
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that it was a custom with sorceresses to bind the bird to a four- 
spoked wheel, which they turned round and round as they 
chaunted their spells. According to others, the intestines of the 
bird were so used. Tzetzes upon Lycophron, v. 310, among other 
suppositions, mentions that of the iynx being attached to a 
magic top or wheel (edu8oc) of wax, and of both being placed 
on embers to waste away. Such would appear to have been the 
view of the Schol. on v. 30. XadAxov¥v Edn pdufSov riv ee Tov 
knpov rov aidAov cal tov whvoug tiyya ota Thy oTEeppdrntTa Kal. 
Séivauty trav dapudxwy. Hence, whatever may have been the 
exact method of its employment, tvy& passed into the significa- 
tion of a magic wheel or rhomb. Thus Theodote asks Socrates to 
lend her ryv twyya, Iva tei ot rewrov EAkw avthny. Xen. Mem. ut, 
11,18. So, too, in the Epigr. given, p. 20, Jac. Del. Epigr. 
"liyg 1) Nexove, 9 cai Ovardyrcoy frAcey 
Gvépa cal ix Oaddpwr raidac imccrapévn, 
Xpvop wosedOeioa, dtavyéog & apeOdorov 
yAurrn, col xeirar, Korps, pidrav xréavor, 
woppuping dpvod paraxy rptxi péicoa deOeica, 
ric Aapiocaing Eeivia pappaxidos. 
Hence it came again to signify any means of enchantment or love- 
charm; in general, according to Suidas, 7 épéAxov rav Siavorav 
ele értBuptav cai Epwra, a spell, as in Pind. Nem. rv, 56, © 
tiyye © EXxopae Hrop voupnvig Oryéper. 


Wuest. conceives the iynx and its magic to be “ procul dubio,” 
“‘ turbo flagello agitatus,” adding, ‘* Huic actioni vis éAxrech tri- 
buebatur ; ut hodie quoque, per lusum certe, morantes rudicula 
agitata adducunt. Vetus superstitio, cujus causa per se patet. 
Aliud etiam instrumentum fuisse ixartxdv orpdgaXov indicatum 
me docet Fr. Jacobs., Nicephori locum in Schol. ad Synes. p. 362, 
afferens: %ort © 6 ‘Exarixdce orpddoc opaipa ypvoy pécoy piv 
Exouca odrpepov AiGov, de 6Ane 82 rig emipaveiag yapaxrijpac 
kal oxnpara Sidgopa. tabrny oi orpépovreg erotovvro Tag émt- 
kAjoetc, ac O7 Kal Tvyyac EAcyov.”—“ Rhombum triangulum (tn- 
bus, opinor, transversis gradibus, trochlearum nostrarum instar), 
secundum cxoAtaorhy Theocriti, Attice adhibuerunt mage, quo- 
niam tres perfectus sit numerus; nomen Atticum pipfoc erat, 
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pro magis vulgari pdufoc, sive, quod eyoXaorie Apollonii refert, 
pouBrov.” Voss on Virg. Eel. viti. 68. This species of magic top, 
or wheel, but without any alkasion to the bird, is mentioned also 
in Hor. Epod. xvu. 7; Propertius, m. xxvii. 35, and II. Vi. 
26; Ovid. Amor. 1. wit. 7, &c. ; Lucan, vi. 455, &c. 

25. ei8opuec. ‘* The later poets were the first, from misun- 
derstanding perhaps the Hemeric language, to use side in the 
exact sense of to see; cidouec, a8 a present, Theocr. 2..25., er they 
formed from the aorist Weiy a new future, dpa y’ ldnow airav. 
ib. 3. 37.” Buttm. Irreg. Verbs, sub. v. Passow would probably 
consider this an aorist bere, as he regards the verb as wholly ob- 
solete in pres. act. Its general usage in Theoeritus is given in 
the V. R. Id. 1. 19. 

26. aualdvw, to reduce to dust, to utterly consume. Tlapa rh 
auaboy apnabiver, rb agarifav—ardrAw Sf re TUp apabdve:— 
Kata puxpov Sarravg, rourtotiv, dualov xat kéviv rot. Liymol. M. 
p. 76, 1.—apabiver, duaboy romoa, agavloa. apabeoc yap 4 kdvec. 
Schol. 

26. péuBoe, 6, Att. pbuBoc, (péuBw), anything that may be 
spun or turned round, a top, i. q. orpduPoc, and BéuPE, Lat. turbo, 
a magic wheel. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 1131, observes, 
zort 82 cal pappaxldwy tpdyxo¢ 6 péuBog mapa Oeoxpiry, xara- 
yonrevduevog év ry orpépeaOar. Compare 

** Citumque retro solve, solve turbinem.” 

Hor. Epod. xvi1. 6. 
and Gloss on v.17. Wuest. refers to Levesque in Excurs. ad 
Thucyd. vi. p. 328, and Barker ad Etym. M. p. 1119, sqq., and 
in Thes. Steph. p. 11096, B. ed. Valpy. 

33. witupoyv, td, generally in the plur. wlrupa, bran, the 
husk of corn, ra Nerricpata tov atrov cal rig KptOijc, Lat. fur- 
fur. “Fr. Jacobs. observat furfures in talibus sacris etiam apud 
Demosth. pro Cor. 79. p. 313.15. commemorari. Idem hee addit 
ad ipsam rem illustrandam: obscura est in hoc negotio furfuris 
ratio. Erat rov rerbpwy usus in mysteriis, in quibus qui initia- 
bantur furfuribus illinebantur; quare mirvpw wepexAdrreaOa di- 
cuntur of pvobmevor, iidemque azropdrrecfa. Vid. Harpocrat. lex. 
p- 54. Fortasse cohxret etiam cum aXevpopyavrela. Ob hane 
relationem ad mysteria hoc genus incantationis efficacia reliqua 
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vincere videri poterat; nec ob aliam causam Simetha postremo 
loco utitur eo. Et statim apparet effectus.” Wuest. 

34. addpac, avroc, 6, (Sapdaw) unconquerable, usually as subst. 
adamant, i.e. the hardest metal, probably steed. Of this the throne 
of Hercules zy Acd¢ otxy is said to have been made, in Id. xvu. 21, 
oreptoio rervyptva t adduavroc.. The commentators gre divided 
as to whether the word is here an adjective or substantive. 
Valeken. follows one of the Schol. in understanding it as an ad- 
jective, and rév éy go. ad. to mean Pluto. ‘’ASapac Schol. est ipse 
Pluto, na96 oxAnpd¢ Kat adduacroe. Quem nemo poterat exo- 
rare, cujusque janua ad nullius preces pandebatur (vid. Diatribe 
jn Eunpidis perd. Trag. reliquias p. 187. C.) Hecate tamen sive 
Diana movere posse videbatur Simethe: Td & *Apreue xat roy 
év ada Kivhaag adduavra, xat cirt wep dopadic GAXo. id est, cat 
tiric GAAog aapade 8ive oxAnpde. ut sepe neutro genere adjecti- 
vorum homines designantur.” Valcken. So also Melhorn in An- 
thol. Lyr. p. 126, and Kiessl. im loc. Voss, on the other hand, 
takes it as a substantive, sustaining his interpretation as follows: 
s* Precipue autem in Orco omnia firma atque valida ex adamante 
facta erant, ut securis Briarei (Ovid. Fast. m1. 805), radii textori3 
dew fatalis (Soph. fragm. Phedr. Br.1v. p. 663), tabule Parcarum 
(Qvid. Metam. xv., 813, Claud. xv. 202), clavi Necessitatis (Hor. 
Od. 11. 24, 5), fAoe Kevdévov (Pind. Pyth. rv. 125), Titanum 
catenz (Val. Fl. 111. 325), Cerberi (Senec. Herc. 808), Discordiz 
(Manil. 1. 922): et, que primo loco memorande fuissent, porte, 
tum ea, que ad locum inferorum dueebat (Lucian. de luctu. Pro- 
pert. Iv. 11, 4), tum ea, ques sedem sceleratorum claudebat (Ovid. 
Metam. rv. 452). Hance Virgilius (Ain. vi. 552) ita describit: . 

‘ Porta adversa, ingens, solidoque adamante columne : 

Vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi execindere ferro 

Coelicole valeant. Stat ferreaturris ad auras.’ 
En adgmantem ov Yevdwvupor, nulla neque mortalium neque 
deorum vi domandum. At Hecate movere valuit, et, quod Clau- 
dianus de portis Aevi canit (xx. 444): 

‘ tunc sponte reclusos 
Laxavit postes adamas ; penetrale profundum 
Panditur.’ 


Cf. Stat. Theb. vir. 68.” 
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Wordsworth conceives that the word is a subst., but applied 
metaphorically to Pluto. ‘Omnibus enim familiare est, presertim 
poetis, personas designare nomine materi cul maximé ingenio 
sint similes. Ita Comicis stupidus est oréXexog, stipes, Philipp. 
ap. Dicearch. p. 10. Aio¢ Aristoph. Nub. 1202. Quidni igitur 

‘ Wlacrymabilem Plutona, rov tv gdq addapavra hic vocaverxt Theo- 
eritus, qui simili translatione usus est m1. 18. rd «addy robe- 
pevoa, 76 wav AIOO®D x. 7. Mid\wv dfauara TIETPAS asrécoup’ 
arepapvw, &c. &c.’” The occurrence of the adjective adapuav- 
revoc in Id. 11. 39, éwet obx adapavriva ivi, is an objection to ada- 
pac being an adj. here; and although ¢ ri wep ag. GAA. may, of 
course, be used as Valcken. considered it to be here, yet it is sim- 
pler to understand it in a neut. sense. Kiessl’s objections to 
the version of Voss have no weight : ‘‘ At primum non patet, hie 
chalybs cur dicatur 6 ty @dqa adduac, quum, quod multa loca 

ab ipso Vossio citata demonstrant, ex. illo metallo plurime res, 
quz non in Orco erant, confecte essent.” But 6 addapag alone 
means chalybs, and év q@éq is an attribute, giving an increased 
notion of unalterable firmness. “Tum ad hunc aéduavra moven- 
dum requirebantur corporis vires immane quantum aucte, quales 
sunt Gigantum, quarum cogitatio hic quidem, ubi Delphidis ani~ 
mus obstinatus flectendus, alienissima est.” To criticise thus would 
imply a metaphysical correctness in imagery generally, for which 
Kiess]. must look in vain, and, indeed, the absence of such a nice 
subtlety here, rather suits the character of the speaker. 

36. yarxlov, 76, any copper utensil, here probably the same as 
the #ysiov, which appears to have been a@ gong, or @ gpectes of 
cymbals mentioned by the Schol. on this v. gyciv "ArodAsowpog, 
"ADhvgat rov ispodédvrny rig Képne tmixaXouptyne trucpovev rd 
xadodpuevov Hyxelov’ cai rapa Adxwot Baotliwe axoBavdvrog, tiw- 
Gad xpodbev AEBnra. 

- 38. Hulda, interject. (jv, Lat. en, i8e), lo! behold! Others 
accent it #vde, and so Brunck and Kiessl. following Gregor. Cor. 
de dial. p. 286, ed. Schaef. 

46. AacBijpev = AnoOvae, aor. 1, pass, in dep. sense of 
AavOayouat, 1. q. A“Boua, mid. to forget. Cf. Gloss. on Id. 
av. 9. 
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48. imwopavée, ede, rd, according to Theocritus, here, an 
Arcadian plant, of which horses are madly fond. ‘ De hippomane 
non consentiunt. Theocritus quidem herbam quandam indicat, sive 
vera fuerit, sive, ut quibusdam videtur (conf. Salmas. ad Solin. 
p. 660), fabulosa ; atque facile, fieri potuit, ut planta id nominis 
in quadam tantum regione sortiretur, aut ab effectu etiam abusive 
ita vocaretur (v. Servium ad Virgil. Georg. m1. 280), quod equi, 
81 eam comederint, furorem passisunt. Crateuas quidem, vetus 
quidam botanicus, secundum Scholiasten ad nostrum locum dicit, 
ro puroy Exe kapwov we odbou ayplou, meAavrepoy Od: ro GbAAOY 
omep unkwvoc axavOadec’ [Crateuas ita exponit, ut ad Daturam 
Metel consilium transferre possis. Sprengel in Histor. Rei. Herb. 
t. 1. p. 127. Kiessl.] et Theophrastus Hist. Plant. ix. cap. 15. 
(quem locum Palmerius et Valckenar. laudant.) memorat herbz 
genus dictum imrmropuavéc, que maxime reperiatur Tegex et Cli- 
toriz, ideoque in Arcadia. Alter Scholiastes intelligit caruncu- 
lam nigram, fronti pulli recens editi innatam, quam equa innixa 
statim devorat, de quo veneficio, item hippomanes appellato, 
v. Plin. H. N. vit. cap. 42, sect. 66, ibique Harduin. Broukhus. 
ad Tibull. m. 4, 58, et interpretes ad Virgil. Georg. mr. 280 
(Voss. p. 593), et Ain. rv. 515.” Harl. “ Vix videtur hic in- 
telligi planta aliqua, sed potius concrementum, ‘ein Gewichs,’ 
quod cum equuleo nascitur, et a veteribus pro philtro habebatur ; 
quod quale sit, docet Daubenton in Hist. Nat. Univ. Comitis a 
Buffon, vol. rv. p. 124, ed. Amst.” Schreber. “Schreberi expli- 
cationi, quam alter Scholiastes uberius exposuit, plura adversan- 
tur, et primum quidem, quod iwmopavi¢ dicitur esse apud Ar- 
cades ; unde colligas veteres existimasse, ro imwopavicg proprium 
fuisse Arcadie. At qui factum est, ut soli Arcadici equulei cum 
ejusmodi caruncula nascerentur ? Tum usus vocabuli gurdv. 
(Conf. tamen Liebel. ad Archiloch. Reliquias, p. 91). Denique, 
id quod gravissimum est, locutio émt rivt palvecBa, que, inter- 
prete Salmasio ad Solin. p. 940, non de eo usurpatur, qui alicujus 
rei gustu vel haustu ad insaniam adigitur, sed ‘ de eo, qui rei ejus 
cujus cupiens est, quocunque modo potiunde ardore insanit.’? Adde 
Huschk. Anal. Crit. p. 29. Jacobs. in Anthol. Gr. t. vit. p. 156. 
Hieron. Bosch, in Anthol. Gr. p. 280. Eodem sensu Latini usur- 
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pant verba ‘ardendi’ et ‘insaniendi.’ V.Burmann. ad Propert. 1. 
138, 7.” Kiessl. A dissertation on Hippomanes at the end of 
Bayle’s Dictionary is also referred to. 

53. &ypcoe, fa, tov, also tog, tov. Its primary meaning 
seems to be belonging to the country, sylvan, in which sense it occurs 
in Onebuevor ayprov LAnv. Id. xx. 36; ayplyoww ext oyiZyor dpa- 
xovre xaie. Id. xxiv. 89; dovdc aypia pbAAa. Id. xxvi. 3; and pro- 
bably in Mosch. v. 13. Hence it denotes the qualities incident to 
a wild state, as 1, rude, boorish, &c., a sense it bears in we aypia 
waiodec. Id. xx. 6; &ypto¢ el, mpdc wavra waXlyxorog. Id. xxi. 
56: and 2, savage, ruthless, as in rév Niv Uriueve rdv ayptov. 
Id. x11. 6; 18 we dypiog. Id. xv. 53; dypta 8 abr@ yelrea. Id: 
xxi. 11; dypue wai cal orvyvé. Id. xx11. 19; ayprov éprerdv. 
Id. xxrx. 13; and so in Mosch. 1. 22. A comparison of Theo- 
critus, Id. xx. 6, throws a doubt on its precise bearing in Mosch. 1. 
11. In Bion, r. 16, 52, rv. 1, xxvit. 5, its meaning is still that of 
ruthless, pitiless, which it appears to bear in this passage also. 

56. Auuvaree = -vigrec, oc, 7H, fem. of Aquviirne, ov, 4, 1. q. 
Amivatoe (Aluvn, AstBw); living or growing in marshes. The form 
Amvae, doe, 4, occurs in Id. v. 17. 

Ib. PdeAda, ti, @ leech. Al BSérXat [Kai] év Aluvace says 
rat, kai éy worapoic, mpocaydsuevae S? [rg capi] 7rd alua 2xOyAd- 
Zovat. cipnrat Ot (3déAAa rapa 76 8adrAev, & zor 2apuérXyev rd 
alua. rd yap apéAyew ’Arrexot BdadXAatv A€yover. Nixavdpog’ He 
abye BShAao véov yAdyog. Schol. 

58. catpa (not cavpa), 7, a lizard. The form caipog occurs 
in Id. vu. 22. The Schol. observes: Tijv xowae Avyouévny 
xAwposatpar. Scadyovoa yap Kal évOvpouptyn 7d Sta rig cabpac 
wrotov Umioxveirat auTy avpiov Swoev. Fore O& aitn Sucyepiic, 
gri¢ amoxrav@eiaa Kat EnpavOcica cai ovvrpteica adv adpiry di- 
Sorat, peubevrar youv, we kai rovro rw PfATpwy Loriv Ev. 

59. Opdvov, rd, only used in plur. ra Opdva, flowers or herbs 
used in drugs and charms. Opdva Oeacadol piv ra weronApéva 
Coa’ Kérprot 8&2 ra avOiva iudria’ AirwAol & pappaxa, Se gyot 
KAclrapxoc’ “Ounpoc 82 ra pdda, mapa 7d avw Bopéiv ek rite yiic. 
Schol. ‘ Ahlwardt. amplexus scholiaste explicationem ra memot- 
xtApéva Gwa, de lacerta accipit verbum ra @pdva, omnemque 
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locum sic expomit: ‘ Hanc lacertam tibi, Delphi, teram, et cras 
potum malum feram. Tu, Thestyli, sume hanc lacertam contritam 
et illine ejus limini.’ Nimirum venena e lacerta expressa retinet 
Simestha cras inde paratura potum venenatum, quo omnibus aliis 
frustra tentatis ad extremum usura est; Thestylin modo contritam 
bestiolam illinere jubet. Sic omnia bene coherent. Hoc unum 
male me habet, quod numerus pluralis ra Qodva de una lacerta 
usurpatur. H. Vossius in programmate intelligit (Virg. An. v. 
514), ‘pubentes herbas, nigri cum lacte veneni.’ Ita rd Opdéva 
dec. Nicandro in Ther. 413, ubi v. Schol. item Lyeophr. 674, ubt 
Tzetz. interpretatur gapuaxa payed. Eandem rationem probat 
vir doctus in Ephem. Lit. Univers. Sed nisi hec Opdva s. dadp- 
paxa referuntur ad lacertam, et universe venena intelliguntur, 
omnis locus non satis coheret.” But if it be supposed, as is most 
probable, that Simetha had various articles beside her which 
might be employed in these guilty ceremonies, and that as she 
turned them over she came upon the lizard, which she remem- 
bered would make a poisonous drink, and that she resolved to 
defer the use of this until she had tried the effect of other milder 
measures—compare v. 159, sqq., 

viv piv roic pidrpoc rarabvoopat’ al O° Ere enpi 

Avery, ray Atdao ridar, vai Moipac, dpakei. 

roid ot éy xiorg kaxd pdppaca papi duAdoceyv, 

’A coupiw, déorowva, rapa Eelyoro paGoica. 
where the epithet «axa, a8 corresponding with the xaxov in this 
verse, deserves to be noticed,—upon this view (and there is very 
little mere supposition in it), there is no difficulty in the transition 
to ra Opdva. Nay, the diversity of the action and mode of expression 
between the intercalary verses, 57-63, thus introduced, should be 
rather considered a ground of praise to the poet's art. Martyn, in 
his note on Virg. Eclog. vur. 91, has a comma after rphbasa, and 
understanding ra Opdva of the skin of the lizard, translates : 
* Pound this lizard, I will make a strong potion of it to-morrow : 
but i the mean time take these Opéva, these spotted skins of 
lizards, and squeeze them upon his threshold.” But this con- 
struction of rpffaca is intolerable, and the version of Oodva is a 
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mere speculation. Lycophron, v. 674, deseribes Circe as dycoxaoay 
dAgiry Opéva. Virgil, perhaps, expresses them in 
“ Fras herbas atque hec Ponto mihi lecta venena.” 
Ecl. vit. 95. 

60. gAcd, %, @ door-post ; it is used in the plural, Hom. Od. 
xvir. 221. It seems here to be used for the threshold. 

62. 2416662, to spit upon in order to avert any supernatural 
harm. Thus in Id. viz. 126: 

ypatia re wapein, 
rig tripObZocea ra py Kara vddgery ipixor. 
“ Kustathius ad Homerum Od. a. p. 1392, 42 = 22, 9, ro mapa 
Gcoxplry "EmigOiGev, avtt rov émimrbay YOUTEUTiKiNE. Et ad 
Od. 8. p. 1482, 43 = 149,16. Est igitur wréev pronuntiatum 
literis adspiratis, quam adspirationem litera sibilans ultro efficit.— 
Schneider. in Lex. Gr. suspicatur olim scriptum fuisse érnpirroica 
a Pirrw Dor. pro wréw.” Kiessl. Wuest., ted into error probably 
by the confused explanations of the Schol. on this passage, ex- 
plains rip OiZorca, ‘© ¢ murmurans, non alta, sed suppressa voce ; ut 
versu 11, roractaouat adovya. Alii explicant : ‘insputans..’ Sed 
loci, quem afferunt ex Idyll. vir. 127, alia est ratio; diversus 
etiam mos ille veterum, Guo mali ominis averruncandi causa in 
sinum despuebant, ut Idyll. v1.39.” But a comparison of this last 
passage, 
wo pn) BacxcavOd dé, rpic cic indy Exrvca Kbdrov" 
tavra yap a ypaia pe Korurrapig t&edidaker, 

with Id. vir., 126-7, in both of which an old woman is mentioned 
in connexion with wréw and ér:pOiw, furnishes a strong corro- 
boration, if it-were necessary, of the similarity of meaning of the 
two words: and the spitting may have either formed a part of the 
ceremony, or been intended to guard the agent from any recoil of 
evil consequences. 

66. xavagdpoc = -ngdpog (kaun, pépw), carrying a basket, 
the basket bearer, in certain. solemnities of Demeter, Bacchus, and 
Athene; of Diana also, as hee: “ Simili festo, quod Patris in 
Achaia in honorem Diane Lophriae quotannis instituebatur, lege 
Pausan. Achaic. c. 18.—Canephori Dianae haud scio an-in uno 

o 
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hoc loco mentio fiat. Proprie canephori erant in Panathenaeis ; 
sed exdem memorantur in pompis Minervae, Cereris et Bacchi 
(vid. Spanhem. ad Callim. hymn. in Cer. 127) et Junonis, ut ex 
Horat. Satir. 1, 3, 11, colligi licet. Vid. Heindorf. ad 1. d.” 
Wuest. 

69. pdpalw, to tell, speak, bid, as in Id. 1. 102, Id. xx. 7, Id. 
xxv. 47, In mid. éo tell one’s self, and so, to muse upon, consider, 
notice, &c., as in this intercalary verse, and in v. 84, Id. vi. 13, 
Id. xxv. 180. So also the pass. form, as in Id. xxv. 217. | 

70. paxapiree, doc, 4, fem. of -pirne, ov, 6, one blessed, i. e. 
dead, as first in Atsch. Pers. 633, but only of one lately dead. 
Bent]. Phalar. p. 23. So also in Alciphron, mz. 37. Similarly the 
Lat, feliz and beatus. Cf. Lambin. on Hor. 1. Sat. rx. 28; “ Tidem 
a Doribus Zayepirac, tanquam melioris sortis participes facti, ap- 
pellabantur. Vid. Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 59.” Wues¢. 

73. Biacaoc, %, (probably the Hebrew Bitz, Gesenius Lex. 
in v.), @ fine, yellowish flax, the linen made from tt. 

74. Evorie, Soc, 9, (Ebw), a fine robe. yuvameidy re Evdupa 
werouiApevov. [Hy d& xat avdpwr. "Aptoropavncg [Nub. 71] 
pw tAabvec ext wOAW EvorlS Exwv.] "AAAwe. wepi[3dAatov AEwrov, 
@ xpevrat cat of apparnAdra. Schol. Hesychius explains it: 
Xirwy woonpne, yuvaeiog, wapa rov EvecBa. Cf. Annot. on 
Id. xv. 21. 

78. EXfxpuaog, 6. Cf. Gloss. on Id. 1. 30. 

85. cxarupde, 4, dv, (“not for xardrupoc, butfrom xarw, 
carvw, from the drying effect of wind, like avoc, from aw, anu, 
but cf. Herm. de Emend. Gr. G. p. 59.” Pass. in v.) dry, parched, 
as in Id. vr. 16; here in active sense, parching, burning, rupwdne, 
Schol. In Id. viz. 37, and in Mosch. 111. 94, the phrase xarupdy 
ordua occurs, with regard to poets, in the sense of clear-sounding, 
&c., asin Lucian, Deor. Dial. xx11. 3, cited by Wakefield, Movonde¢ 
re yap slut, kal cup{Gw wavu xarupdév: Compare the use of the 
Lat. aridus. : 

Ib. 2EaXawaZw (a euphon. AardZw), to sack, destroy. “ Ho- 
mericum verbum, quod sepe de urbibus, que diripiuntur et 
vacuefiunt, adhibetur. Insolens hoc visum nonnullis ad formam 
humanam translatum. Sed quidni morbus acutus hominem ex- 
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tenuans atque conficiens apte dicatur tZadawdZwv? Haud male 
mihi videor comparare Senec. Hipp. 279 : 
‘¢ Dabitur totus furor in medullas, 
Igne furtivo populante venas.” 
Aptius etiam comparatur locus, quem mihi Fr. Jacobs, subminis- 
travit, Agath. Anthol. Palat. v. 294. otww & tEadawaka pidne 
arbpywpa xopelnc.” Wuest. 

88. Oéwoe, 4, @ plant or wood used for dying yellow. The 
Schol. supplies the following account: Odyoe yap tori EvAov re, 
& xaXsirat oxvOdpiov, Hyovy oxvOxdv EbAov, Se not cal Largo. 
robry 8 ra Epia Barrovat, cal movover phAtwa, kal rag rplxac 
EavOlZoverw. “Eare of ro wap’ Huiv Acyduevov xpvadEvAoyv. ’AaxAn- 
middne St gurdéy re xAwpov, SOev kai riv Oaflay wpd¢ ra vrwmea 
BdrrecBa 82 tx rabrne ra kpoxoedy. ‘* Oapoe vero num lignum. 
fuerit Scythicum, exv@apioy, quo lanam tingunt et capillos red- 
dunt flavos, quod idem ypuvodEvAoy, Lignum aureum, dicitur, uti 
scholiastes tradit ; an herba quedam pallida (gurdy re yAwpor alt 
Asclepiades apud Scholiasten ad h. 1.) Sicula, ab Crateua inventa 
in insula quadam, Thapso, que est una Sporadum, sita inter 
Arceusam et Phoenicen, cuius succo illi oblinunt faciem, qui 
velint videri pallidi et aegroti, ut Scholiast. ad Nicandri Theriac. 
v. 529. memorat, ulterius investigat Io. Bodaeus a Stapel ad 
Theophrasti histor. plant. libr. rx. cap. 13. p. 1104. conf. Wolf. 
ad Sapphus fragmenta, p. 249.” Harl. 

‘© Thapsus, secundum Scholiasten, est ignum quoddam, quod 
etiam scytharium vel séythicum dicitur, lanamque melino, capillos 
autem flavo colore imbuit. A plensque glycyrrhiza habetur ; nec 
obesse videtur, thapsum lignum appellari, glycyrrhizam radicem 
esse, cum exempla non desint, Graecos olim radicem maiorem et 
duriorem lignum appellavisse. Conf. Bod. a Stapel in Theophr. 
p. 1105. At glycyrrhizam ad usus tinctorios adhibitam fuisse, 
nullibi reperitur. Anne Thapsus fuerit Rhus Cotinus Linn. Sp. 
Pl. p. 383? qu pro Coccygria antiquorum haber solet. Hee 
in Scythia nascitur, materiam habet luridam, et colore tam me- 
lino, quam flavo tingit. Si inter radices querenda esset thapsus, 
mihi potius quam glycyrrhiza rhaponticum esse videretur, planta 
in Scythia inquilina, cujus radix nostro quoque tempore ab incolis 
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ad tincturas luteas recipitur, teste el. Pallas Itin. tom. i. -p. 380. 
Hic Oayw intelligitur color talis, qualis huic frutici est, eoque 
tingitur ; ‘quittengelb’ Germani dicerent.” Schreb. 

92. dvupt, i. gq. avbw, to accomplish, effect, complete, as 1n ray 
pecaray dodov avupec. Id. vu. 10; dvve wucpdy towra, wai te réiAGC 
dvve polpac. Id. 7.93; Spduov dvvev, Id. ut. 41; woddc avve xpdvay. 
Id. vit. 6 ; o¥ww rov ploaroy Spduov advvev Goya ceAavac, Id. xxI. 
19. In Id. v. 144, and Id. xvi. 17, the mid, occurs in sense of to 
accomplish for one’s self, i. e. to win. It isin the pass. here, and 
the phrase seems to mean literally, ‘ the time was being ended in 
its flight,” and so to imply, ‘ wag passing rapidly away.” 6 xpd- 
vog duhpyero plwv. Schol. Compare vit averar, Dl. x, 251; Frog 
avéuevov, Herodot. vir. 20. This usage appears to be distinct 
from that Attic employment of avéay, as in Aristoph. Plut. 229, 
avicac totxet avboare werdutva made iudy avdav, Av. 242, by 
which some have supposed it to be illustrated. 

98. rnvel = éxet. Wuest. observes that it is here used for 
ixeioe, adding: “ Adverbia, que commorationem in aliquo loco 
declarant, eorum loco usuypantur, quae motum in aliquem locum 
significant, quum dicimus aliquem non pervenisse in aliquem lo- 
cum, sed eundem diutius ibi commorari. Sic v. 101, ddayéo rgde, 
‘huc adduc,’ ut apud nop maneat. Id. v. 67, rad évOdy, ‘ hue 
veniens,’ ibique aliquamdiu commorans.” But this seems to be 
an over-refinement. We also use there for thither, with verbs of 
motion. 

107. coyvdéane, a form of coyudéw, to flow, stream copiously. 
The Schol. explains: xarérpexe, carepépero xat SapirKo Eppes, 
dpolwe kai kar’ Iaoy raic caliypoic Spdaore. xdyo¢ yap 6 Sarre 
poug. wyonarometoalnrat &. Hesych. derives it from an adverb, 
KSXU 1. q. XOSny, coptously. Passow regards it as reduplicated from 
xfw, xudnv, comparing pappipw and wopgipw from pipw and 
gia. , | 

109. wevvdopac (“of. kvd: nothing to do with «bwy,” Pass.), 
to whimper or whine, as dogs do for joy, as in Id. vr. 30. 

_ 110. dayte, idac, %, (“ probably a Thessal. word,” Passow), 
qa doll or puppet. Aayic 62 iatt copoxdopidy rt, kadover 83 abrd Kal 
vipony’ ol d& rAayydva, we Arrixol, awd rov wewAae@at ix Knpov. 


— 
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‘Vox rarissima atque incertae originis bis fuit apud Hesychium 
inventa ; nam, ubi vulgatur Aarie, viri Docti hine scribenduni 
monuerunt Aayi¢, covparAtoy vdugy Aevedunpoc, et in V. Kayapie 
junguntur Aayie, xal TlAayyay, «ai Xpuca\Xic, 7d xopoxdoov. 
Sic dicebantur puellarum ludicra, imaguncule ex cera, gypso, vel 
aere facte. ‘Vid, ernditissime notata a D. Buhnkenio ad Timezi 
Lex. Platon. p. 120. (p. 165.) conf. lo. Toupius Emend. in Suid. 
P. 1. p. 114.” Valcken. 

112. daropyoc, ov, (a, priv. orlpyw), without natural affec- 
tion, fatthless, cruel; & oxAnpog xat mi girla aBéBatoc. Schol. It 
is used of an adulteress, Id. xvur. 43, 


dorépyw bt yuvanic ix’ dddorply véog alév. 
In Bion, xvu.. 5, it is an epithet of "Eowe, 
caxdy roy "Epwra rixnat, 
Gypioy, Ecropyoy, popg¢g vdoy obdey Sporoy. 

119. avrlka (abroc), forthwith, immediately. Buttm. Lexil. v. 
sire, not. 1, derives it a8 rjv avrjy. tka, assuming an old word, 
ié, FiZ, correspondent to the Lat. vice, vices. With the combi- 
nation aurixa vucrog, at the first approach of night, compare vucri¢g 
awol in Id. x1. 40, 

riv, rd poy yAuKbpadoy, dpa Ki)pauroy deidwy, 

wodNdee vucrocg dwpi. 
And again in Id. xxtv. 38; as also dé rig nukoac, &c. Cf. Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. § 527. . 

156. 5Awn, %, also dAmtc, tog, and idoc, , an oil-flask, gene- 
rally made of leather, used in the palestra. “OArn xvplwe % Sep- 
parivyn AjxvOoc, 8 He éoriv dmrhcacGa 76 EAacoy. viv 2 lowe 
THY XaAkiv gnol AfcuBov, dia rd Awpida pavat, avri Kopi Olag. 
ra yap Koptv@ia yaAndpara StaBeBdnra. [TS ayyeiov Edaodd- 
xov. "OAnie, olovel tAaomic, cat xara cuvyxomny édAmic]. Schol. 
“ Argutatur Scholiast., qui dAmayv doricam dici ponit, quod ex 
aere Corinthio facta fuerit. Pro illius juvenis conditione et pro 
ampullae usu eam e corio factam facilius credas. Dorica dicitur, 
quae Atticis frequentius AfxvPoc appellatur. Id. xvut, 43, est 
6Ami¢ eaque argentea. Doctissima de voce éAry disputatio 


Barkeri legitur ad Etymol. M. p. 1112 sqq.” Wuese. 
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‘161. «lorn, %, @ chest, Lat. cista; % occurs again in Id. xxvr.7, 
"lepa & tx xlorac merovapéva xepaty EXotcat, where Toup observes : 
“ Notandus locus, nam hic sacra res agitur. Est autem Kforn vas 
mysticum, in quo ra lepa recondebantur scilicet.—Meminit Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus in Protreptico, et Catullus in Nuptis Pelei. 


‘ Pars obscura cavis celebrabant orgia cistis.’ 


Ad quem locum consulendi Interpretes. Quae vero cistas fere- 
bant, Kiorogdpor dicebantur, de quibus viri eruditi, sed minus 
accurate, ad Suidam, Harpocrationem, et Demosthenem in Orat. 
pro Corona. Aliud est xorogopety, aliud xiscopopsiv. hoc viro- 
rum, illud mulierum est. Quod et recte animadvertit vir exqui- 
sitae doctrinae Henricus Valesius. Hine Aeschines xocogdpoc, 
non ktorogdpoc. de quo nos ad Suid. V. Srperroéc. Idem autem 
lary, xiotic, et xtatacg. Hesych. Kiorag, xiproc. Quem locum 
frustra sollicitarunt viri eruditi. Callimachus in Epigram. xxx. 


"Ec0' apiy x’ a cords dgedia xpic riy Epwra, = 

Ita scribendus iste versiculus. ‘ Est et nobis remedium contra amo- 
rem.’ Kiard¢ sive clorn est pappaxormAov ayyeiov. vas pharmacis 
recondendis adcommodum. Quo sensu usurpat Theopompus Co- 
micus apud Polluc. x. 180. 

riv olklay ydp edpor eicedOwy SAN 

kiorny yeyovuiay gapparomwdov Meyaptxod, 
Hinc Simaetha apud Nostrum in Pharmaceutria, 


roid ol ix xiorg axd $dppaca papi purdocesy, 
*"Acouplw, diorova, mapa Eelvoto padotoa. 


Atque hine intelligendus Callimachus.” 

166. durvé, vyoc, 7, “strictly any rounded or curved body.” 
Passow. ‘Probably allied etymologically to dumut.” Smith’s 
Antg. in v. which cf. In Hom. Il. it occurs frequently in the sense 
of the rim of the round shield which the ancients used. So in 
Id. xx1r. 184, 

Gelwy naprepdy Eyxoc Ux’ donliog dvruya mpdaray' 
and also in that of the rail or elevated rim of a chariot. Hence it 
was used for the chariot itself, as here. 

In Mosch. 11. 88, Passow understands it to mean the disc of the 
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moon. Briggs considers that it signifies a chariot there also. The 
passage describes the horns of the bull into which Jupiter trans- 
formed himeelf in his amour with Europa, 

tod r° ix’ dd\AHAoLor vipa dviredXe capHyvov, 

Gyrvyoc nuerdpow xepage dre cbcda cednvyc. 
and it seems most likely that avrv& has its usual meaning there 
of rim, and that the verse means literally, ‘‘as the curves of the 
horned moon’s halved mm.” The word xéxAa may perhaps be 
rendered ‘‘ curves,” and must be used proleptically, as it is obvious 
that the moon is described in a phase before, 


‘* Cornua tota coirent.” 
Ovid. Met. vu. 179. 
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6. ‘Onde, adv. (dude, akin to dua), equally, alike, Lat. pariter, 
here in sense of together, in the same place, the signification usually 
expressed by déuov. It is to be distinguished from Suwe, the 
conjunction, nevertheless. 

7. Bpdbov, rd, (Bptw), a kind of mossy sea-weed, Lat. alga. 
‘ Bodoy hic intelligitur QaAdco.ov, muscus marinus, 1. e. fucus. 
Conf. Bodzus ad Theophrast. p. 411.” Schreber.—“ Dioscorid. rv. 
99, Bodo rprxwdec Padrdacrov, ‘fucus aculeatus.’ Sprengel. Hist. 
Rei Herb. tom. 1. p. 103.” Kiessl. 

8. carb Bn, mh, (kaddrrw), a hut, composed in this instance of 
branches of trees, &c., Lat. cugurium. Wart. quotes in illustration 
an Epigr. of Leonidas Tarentinus, Anthol. m1. xxu. 20. in which 
the death of an old fisherman is described as taking place in a 
residence of a similar description: ’AXA’ fav’ év nadbBy cyxorrt- 
trot, Abyvo¢ dota; and also cadbBra dAlya, said of some fisher- 
men’s dwellings. Alciphr. Epist. lib. 1.1. Cf. too, an Epigr. of 
Dioscor. given in Annot. on Id. xv. 185, where the word is ap- 
plied to a bower of Adonis. 

9. caXaBloxog, 6, Dim. from xaXafoc, (perhaps akin to 
kAadoc), Lat. calathus, a basket. ‘ Kadd@oxor, calathi multiplici 
usui inservientes, ut gestandis piscibus, quos quis cepit.” Kiessl. 
—‘‘ Sic in pictura Pompeiis eruta, quae piscatoriam scenam exhi- 
bet, Amor cernitur cum hamis et calathiseo. Vid. Iahn. Iahrb. 
der Philol. 1828. Tom. 1. Fascic. 3. p. 351." Wuest. 

10. xaAapog, 6, Lat. calamus, a reed or cane, asin Id. xxvii. 
4, where Kiessl. cites xadAapog raxd¢ cat xoiAoc, mapa worapoic 
pudpevoc, S¢ cat Sdvak xaXeirat, bwd rivav O& Kéwptog. Dioscor. 
D. Mat. Med. 1. 114. So also in Id. vit. 24, it occurs in the sense 
ofa reed used in the formation of a cipryé. Here, and infra, 
vv. 43, 47, it denotes a jishing-rod, in which sense Oppian uses 
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Sévak. Halieut. m1. 75. Tay & of piv Sovaxecory avaapevor So- 
Aryotoww ‘Oppajy trreov zitAoKov aypwooovarn. 

Ib. &yxtorpov, ré (akin to ayxoe, ayxbAoe, ayxbpa), a fish- 
hook. Occurs again vv. 46, 56. 

Ib. \H8a. Toup regards this as the plur. of A#dov, rd, which 
he takes to be a form of ARdoc, cog, rd (according to Damm, from 
Aciog), a Light, thin dress, observing: ‘ Idem AqSog, Andov, et Af- 
dzov sive Aydov. Hjus meminere Pollux, Hesychius, Suidas, alii. 
Etymologus : Afciov, PAfpwv gnot onualvey evredic xerwvioy, 
H xAavida radadv. “ Vestem vilem et detritam.” Aerrov Ajeiov 
vocat Clearchus Solensis apud Athenaeum. Sunt autem Ajjda 
guxidevra, “retia lacera et usu detrita,” ‘a parcel of old nets.” 
Quae pars supellectilis piscatoriae. Dicitur autem Anda puaidevra, 
ut yAalva AwovAxoe, xiTwv rpryAogPdpos, et 81 quae alia eyusmodi. 
de quibus nos in Epist. Crit. p. 106. Sed haec sunt paulo 
eXquisitiora, et non nisi paucis perspecta.” Xirwy rpry\opdpoc 
means a “ net for catching mullets ;” hence this fanciful interpre- 
tation of A#éa. What sense the commentator pave to guxtd- 
evra is not quite clear, except we are to understand “ lacera 
et usu detrita” as a version of the word. Ifthe interpretation 
of Anda in the sense of “ nets” were admissible, there would be no- 
thing to prevent guxidevra meaning literally “ full of sea-weed.” 
Ablwardt and Dahl, on the other hand, adopt the view of Stroth, 
that Andov is here used of a shrub, the cistus creticus. ‘ No- 
tum est, rd ARsow proprie fruticis genus esse, ex quo colligitur 
Andavov, gummi quoddam, aut illi similis succus, de quo multa 
vide ap. Salmasium in Plin. Exercit. cap. xxvii. p. m. 257 sqq: 
cujus meminit etiam Plutarchus Tract. de iis qui sero a Numine 
pun. p.m. 553. ITlud Ajdov autem erat rola s. Boravwéne¢ An, 
id est frutex, seu herba, cujus natura ad fruticum naturam prox- 
ime accedit, ut ex scriptoribus a Salmasio allatis apparet. Ejus- 
modo herba ad capiendos pisces uscs esse veteres, Oppian. 
‘AAuur. Il. v. 422. testis est. En verba ejus: év d¢ of (scil. 
Kipty) Elow 

puceocy eihupéivouc Adac Badey, audi dé woiac ° 
etvaniag oropiowriy tdnoaro, Tyo yavwvTat 
oadrat t’, 70° doco Borayngayor ixObEec adXot. 
ot ror’ dyepépevor woiag payor, avrap Erera 


@e sD 


ég puxdy nixOncay, 60° abrixa kiproy avidke. 


P 


xiv GLOSSARY. 


Luce igitur clarius est, Ajdov nihil aliud fuisse, nisi wofa¢ spe- 
ciem, qua usi sunt piscatores tanquam &Aéare ad capiendos pisces; 
quodque propterea etiam Theocriteus ille piscator in tugurio suo 
ad illum usum servabat.” Stroth, in Excurs. ad Theocrit. locum in 
Chrestomath. gr. p. 240 sq. This critic, however, himself prefer- 
red Reiske’s emendation of Afva, which 1s out of the question, as 
the first syllable of Aivoy is always short. According to H. Voss, 
“ duxcdevra Ajoa sunt “ vestimenta fuco tincta” [why not “ covered 
with sea-weed ?”] Sic xpoxdeg solet usurpari.” To which Kiessl. 
objects: “Sed ab hoc loco, ubi ray yepwv afAjpara commemo- 
rantur, Vestimentorum mentio prorsus est aliena.” Brunck also 
conceives the word to mean “‘ garments” here, but prefers to read 
Aadn = AHSn, AHSea, observing, ‘ Sincerum est ARSoc ; sed nullibi 
occurrit Ay#dov. Quod saepe factum fuisse constat, hic quoque 
contigisse credo, transpositas fuisse vocales, et scripsisse Theo- 
critum Addy, dorice pro Afndn, Afdea.” In this emendation he 
appears not to have been orginal: ‘ Brunckio placuit Adén, post 
virum doctum apud Reisk. cujus hac est adnotatio: ‘to. yp. Aadn 
Awpixwe avri rov Anon’ Andog yap éorw vrei reiBwrnov 7 
XAaudtdiov waXadv. Alcman. Aadog ciuéva xaddv. v. Eustath. ad 
I]. &. (p. 1147. 1=1199. 34.) Add. Polluc. vii. sect. 48. Suid. 
tom. ii. p. 438. Hesych. s. v. Ajdiov et Anidiov, Stephan. Ind. ad 
Thes. L. Gr. col. 13870. Brunck. ad Aristoph. Av. 715.” Kiessl. 
Cf. V. R. 

11. dpped, n, (Sppoc, stow), @ fishing-line. The « is long, as in 
Oppian. Halieut. 111. 76, quoted above on v. 10. In Eurip. Hel. 
v.1631,"Hodn 82 kauvovl épmay relvwy pé tic Avelder’, it is short. 
“ Plenius dicit Oppianus épyumjy trmelav edrAoKov (eine aus Pfer- 
deharen geflochtene Angelschnur). Adde Oppian. ur. 151, ubi hos 
funiculos appellat yairac immeiac’ et v. 468. Aer} S dpuey xobpne 
tptxo¢ Gmoxog’ et Plutarch. de solertia anim. p. 976. rv éppav 
ov ToLovet TOADTAOKOY Toic Gupact THY Bpdywy, Ovd? rpaxEiav’ 
immelae 62 OpiEi xpwvrat, rag Tov applywy AapPBavovrec ai yap 
OhAecat rey OUpy thy tplya BeBpeyptvnv adpavy roover a Strothio 
memoratos. A Polluce 1. cap. 9. ubi item piscatoria instrumenta 
recenset, sect. 97. nominantur rplyec Ire. Ibi etiam Alvoy in 
instrumendis piscandi numeratur, quod Kihnius in nota scribit 
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idem esse quod dpmav, ‘ funiculum,’ ex quo pendet ‘ hamus,’ in- 
terdum etiam ‘rete’ denotare; unde in Glossis Afvov xuvayertkdp, 
‘rete.” Haedem Glosse, dpyed, 4 rov ayxtorpou, ‘ linum,’ ‘ hamus.’ ’ 
Hari. 

Lb. wiproc, 6, also cbprn, 7, a weel, a twiggen snare or trap 
jor fish. Lat. nasssa Oppian. Hal. ur. 341, ae the following 
directions for its formation : 

evprov Ot rrékato wepidpopoy Srre péytoroy 
rebxwry, } ordprony IBnpicow he Adyoory 
paBdove dpgdtBarwy' Aevp7 O& ot eicodog EoTw, 
yaornp r ebpvxyavig’ dédeap Oé of Evdoy évein. 
With which compare the following passage from Sihus Italicus, 
wherein he likens Hannibal to a fisherman constructing this sper 


cies of snare: 
‘* Haud secus ac vitreas solers piscator ad undas, 


Ore levem patulo texens de vimine nassam 
Cautius interiora ligat, mediamque per alvum 
Sensim fastigans, compressa cacumina nectit: 
Ac fraude arctati remeare foraminis arcet 
Introitu facilem, quem traxit ab equore, piscem.” 
Lib. v. 47-52, 


Ib. sxoivoe, 6, also 7, in later writers a rush, of which bas- 
kets and the like were made. It forms part of the axpdo0npa 
in Id. 1. 53, as it is here the material of the AaBipiwAoc. In 
Id. xx. 39, it means a rope plaited of rushes. 

Ib. XaBipivOocg, 6, a labyrinth, “ AaBipivBa ek cxotvwr, 
labyrinthi juncei, h. e. Ahlwardto interprete, nassz minores, ex 
juncis facte, quae, ut justa curvatura sinuarentur, aliis juncis 
intexebantur. De multiplici usu nominis AaBbprvBoe vid. Creuzer 
in Meletemat. e disciplina antiquit. P. I. p. 85. Minus recte ali 
intelligunt retis viminei genus; Xylander ra auglPAnorpa, quae 
apud Oppianum 111. 80. Schneider vertit jacula.” Kiessl. Passow 
adopts the latter view, rendering ‘‘a bow-net of rushes.” Fr. Jac. 
compares elvaAroc AaBipivOoc. Anthol. Palat. v1. 224. 

12. unpevBoc, 7, (unpbw), @ cord, line, &e. “ Mhpiw8a. Fu- 
niculi, quorum usus in piscatione varius fuit, et quibus interdum 
hami majores adligabantur. Oppian. Hal. 111. 532. citante Strothio, 

GAR rd piv yupvor ré Kai dxdoTOY ywpnrat, 
pnpivOov demryou axaxpévoy Epradrty alxpaic. 


xvi GLOSSARY. 
Item tv. 584. 


— adX’ ivéyovrat 
airy pnpivOy mepidivét wemrnuviat. y 


Harles. 

Ib. wwag, cog, 76, (* probably from xetpat, coiudw, cf. nwoc, 6: 
but Hemsterh. from dic, Att. ofc, Lol. dc, anddigamm.xwe.” Pass.), 
a soft fleece. In Id. xr. 16, it 13 used of the golden fleece, as also 
in Herodot. vit. 193. Its genuineness here is defended, and 
purpose thus explained by J. Wordsworth. ‘ Kwac sanissimum 
puto. Pellem intelligas qua lembi transtrum sternebant, quam 
tmnptowr dicit Thucydides, et in qua, si opus erat, dormire po- 
terant. Vid. omnino Schol. ad Thucyd. m. 93. Arnold. ibid. et 
Append. ad ejusdem Thucyd. vol. 1. p. 466, Thirlwall, Hist. 
Greece. vol. m1. p. 158, not. et ad Aischyl. Agam. 542, owapvac 
wapngec Kal KaxooTpwrove—vmnpéotdy gore ro Kwac @ eriKadny- 
rat oi gpécaovrec. Schol. ad Thucyd. |. c. Pellem illam Thucydidi 
tmnpéotoy Theocrito xwac dictam, mpooxepdAatoy vocat Hermip- 
pus apud Hesych. s. v. wavxrdv. Vid. Blomfield. Gloss. ad Aisch. 
Pers. v. 402, Append. p. 212. ed. secund. Conf. Anstoph. Equit. 


786, xdra xaBiZov uadaxws, tva py tplBy¢ rhv gv Zadapivi. Ran. 


221, 236.” 

13. ridog, 6 (Lat. pilus, Angl. felt), wool or hair wrought 
into felt. Hence apud alia, a felt hat, as here. Briggs quotes in 
illustration this notice of a fisherman’s hat, in Philipp. Epigr. 5. 
kal wiAov augikpnvov, vdoarooréyn. Fr. Jac. cites Posidon. apud 
Athen. vi. p. 274. B. widove raic xepadaic mepexelucOa mpofar- 
siwy Sspuarwv dactic. 

18. rpoovnyxw, more frequently as Dep. rpoovinxopat, to 
swim towards, also to flow towards or upon, as here. The act. form 
vhxyw occurs in Odyss. v. 399, 439. 

23. pevbOw (uvic), Lat. minuo. Here, in its intrans. sense, 
to decrease. 

32. vexa&y (1 mid. fut. of vuxdw, to conquer, here in pass. 
sense.) With regard to this form, Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 95, obs. 2. 
observes, ‘‘ The Doric dialect has & instead of a, (in the fué. and 
aor.1.) not only in most verbs with Z, ex. gr. couiEw, dieaEw, from 
kouigw, dtkagw, but also in verbs which have a vowel before the 
w in the present tense, but chiefly only when the vowel in the 
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usual fud. is short; ex. gr. fyéAa&e.” And in a note on this ods, 
he states: “ The instances are more rare when this form, 1. takes 
place also with the long vowel, as vwxaéy, and 2. passes over to 
the other tenses, as tAvyly@nv, (for -fcOnv, from AvyiSw,) in 
Theocr. It is, however, evident that this Dorism was a partial 
practice, which gradually went over from the verbs in which the 
radical letter is a palatal, into other verbs, by a specious analogy. 
We have in ods. 8 a perfectly similar and unquestionable instance 
with the Doric a.” As this is the only case of the occurrence of 
vxaty, it is regarded with suspicion. Cf. V. R. 

36. papvoc, h, ‘a kind of thorn or prickly shrub, also called 
waXlovpoc, of which there was a white and a black species. 
Theophr.” Pass. It occurs in Id. iv. 57: 

iy ydp dpe papvor re cai domadaGos copdwyrt. 
where Schreber notes: “ pauvoe aoradaor, frutices spinosi, qui- 
nam sint, definiri vix potest. Widentur inter Rhamnos, Genistas, 
Tragacanthas et affines plantas, quarum plures Tournefortius in 
itinere orientali reperit, magis minusve spinosas, querende. Male 
interpres rubos et tribulos ex his effinxit.” Kaessl. further refers 
to Sprengel. Hist. Rei Herb. i. p. 45. 183. 

Lb. rpvravetor, rd, (rpbrane), the president's hall, toto Hate 
a public building in Greek cities. It was consecrated to Hestia 
or Vesta, and in it a perpetual fire, which in colonies was origin- 
ally brought from the Prytaneion of the mother city, was kept 
burning in honour of that deity. Cf. Annot. in loc. 

39. SecAcvde, h, dv, contr. for deeAcvde, which occurs in Id. 
X11. 33 (defAn, akin to efAn), at evening, in the afternoon. The 
form defeXoc appears in Id. xxv. 86. The use of deAcvdy is anar 
logous to that of pecovb«riov, Id. x11. 69, Id. xxrv. 11; peoapé- 
pov, Id. viz. 21; and, but less strictly, to that of ré uecauBpivov, 
Id. 1x. 15. Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 577, obs. 2, however, classes it and the 
like in the same category. 

Ib. waradap8avw (SapPavw, Sanscr. drai, Lat. dor-mire, 
Angl. dream), to fall asleep. The Aor. xarfSpafoyv, poet. by 
metath. occurs in Id. xvim.9. ‘“ Homerus semper dixit xaré- 
Spafov: Apollonius Rhodius xaréSapQov, ut et Aristophanes.” 
Briggs. 


exvill GLOSSARY. 


41. wéuvy, 2. sing. of the perf. uéuynuat, shortened from 
yéuvnoat; in mid. sense, to remember. Cf. Gloss. on Id. xv. 36. 

43. wrAadvog, n, ov, also og, ov, as here, and in Mosch. v. 10, 
cheating, deceitful, in an active sense ; also wandering, roaming. In 
Mosch. v. 10, xat tyOig a wAdvoc a@ypa. The version “ vaga 
captura” seems preferable to that of “ fallax venatio.” 

44. rpagepsc, a, ov (rpépw), “strictly well-fed, fat ; hence of - 
tpagepol, or ra rpagepa, the fat ones, i.e. fishes, Theocr. xx1. 44.” 
Pass. “ Ahlwardtus cum Stephano negat rpagepdc significare 
‘bene nutritus ;’ intelligit igitur ‘ continentem,’ ‘einer strebte 
dem Lande zu.’ Quod ut probaretur, demonstrandum erat, non 
¢antum femin. num. sing. rpagepry significare riv Enpav yiv, sed 
etiam neutrum pluralis. Si notio ‘ bene nutritus’ aliena sit ab hoe 
verbo ra rpagepa malim explicare ‘escam,’ quam ‘ continentem.’” 
Ktessl. Taylor translates “ alimenta captavit,” quoting Eustath. 
987, 59, rpagepn 5? 4 rpépovaa ra car’ avrny Snradh. 

48. kyddaXdov, rd, (“ perhaps, like xivévrerov, immediately 
from kivéw, for xevwiSadov,” Pass.), any wild animal. In Id. xx1v. 
83, it is used of serpents. In. Id. xxv. 183, it occurs in the gen-~ 
eral sense. 

58. wevorhp, npos, 6, (welOw), one who persuades, one who is 
persuaded ; here supposed to be used in sense of reiapa, a cable, 
any rope or cord. 

62. rdy, used for éy, as in Id. mm. 22, Id. xrv. 34, where cf. 
Gloss. 

65. trap, rd, indecl, @ real appearance in a state of waking, a 
waking vision, opposed to dvap, a dream; hence, ovx dvap, aX’ 
‘zap, i.e. no illusion, but a reality, Odyss. x1x. 547, &c. Hence 
as adv., strictly an absolute accusative, in a waking state, awake, 
Plat. Theaet. 158, B., in which sense it is used here, orin that 
of really, actually, as in Plat. Rep. 520, C. &c. 
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